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TO 



JAMES FERGUSSON, Esq., F.R.S., D.C.L., etc. 



Dear Mr. Fergusson, 

When I first discovered, in the India Office Library 
a Chinese copy of the following work, I purposed to publish 
an entire translation of it. Being unable to carry out this 
purpose, I still desired to publish it iu as complete a form 
as possible. But even here fresh difficulties arose, uor 
should I have been able to produce the following abbre- 
viated translation, had it not been for your generous and 
liberal support. I gladly avail myself, therefore, of your 
permission to inscribe to you the work, such as it is, in 
grateful acknowledgment of your assistance, aud in the 
hope that it may still be of service in supplementing (to 
some extent, at least) your own labours in the field of 
Buddhist Archaeology. 

I am, dear Mr. Fergusson, 

Yours very faithfully, 

SAMUEL BEAL. 



" The more I learn to know Buddha the more 1 admire liira, 
and the sooner all mankind shall have been made acquainted with 
his doctrines the better it will be, for he is certainly one of the 
heroes of humanity." ― Fausboll, Ten Jdtakas, p. viii. 



INTRODUCTION. 



This work is a translation of the Chinese version 
of the "Abhinishkramana Siitra"/ done into that lan- 
guage by Djnanakuta, a Buddhist priest from North 
India, who resided in China during the Tsui dynasty, 
i, e., about the end of the sixth century, a.d. 

It would seem from a consideration of the title of the 
seventeenth chapter, " Lea^ng the palace for a religious 
life", that originally the story of the "Abhinishkra- 
mana"^ was simply that of Buddha^s flight from his 
palace to become an ascetic. Afterwards, the same title 
was applied to the complete legend (as in the present 
work), which includes his previous and subsequent 
history. 

A very valuable date, later than which we cannot 
place the origin of the story, may be derived from the 
colophon at the end of the last chapter of the book. It 
is there stated that the "Abhinishkramana S<itra" is 
called by the school of the Dharmaguptas Fo-pen- 
h{ng'king; by the Sarvastivadas it is called Ta-chwang- 

1 Wassilief {BouddhUme, § 114). 

a Burnout', Lotus, p. 333, has an instructive note on this word. 
The expression used in the Chinese perfectly confirms his criticism ； 
Shi'kung chuh-kia, "leaving the palace to become a recluse", is the 
title of the chapter in question. 
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yen (great magnificence, ie., "Lalita Vistara") ； by the 
Mah^anghikas it is called Ta-sse, i. e" Mahavastu.^ 

We know from the "Chinese Encyclopaedia", Kai- 
yuenshi-kiau-mvAu, that the Fo-pewhing was trans- 
lated into Chinese from Sanscrit, by a priest called 
Chu-fa-lan, so early &s the eleventh year of the reign of 
Wing-ping (Ming-ti), of the Han dynasty, i.e., 69 or 
70 A.D. We may, therefore, safely suppose that the 
original work was in circulation in India for some time 
previous to this date. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that several 
translations of the " Legend of Buddha" are quoted 
under the name Fo-pen-hing? The first, which we 
have already alluded to, the original of which was lost 
so early as the beginning of the Tang dynasty, was in 
five chapters (kiouen). There is allusion to another 
translation [Kai-yuen-shukiau-mU'lUy vol. i, cap. i, 
foL V), bearing the same name but in one chapter, now 
lost. Again, it is stated (vqL ii, chap, xiii, fol. and 
vol. iii, chap, xx, foL V* op: dt) that a work called Fo- 



1 The Chinese title of tliis book is given by Wassalief (Boudd- 
hisme, § 114), as "da cine", in the uerman edition {Der Buddr 
hismtt^t § 114) as " ta-kingf", in either case I suppose there is a 
mistake of transcription, as the title is plainly "ta-sse", the 
" great thing or compilation". That this is really the equivalent 
of "Mahavastu" is evident, not only because "vastu" is the 
literal rendering of "sse", thing 一 but also from the remarks of 
Bournouf ( Introd, to Ind, Bud., p. 452). The latter writer speaks 
of the Mahavastu, as " volumineux recueil de legendes relatives 
k la vie religieuse de (Jakya," a description which agrees com- 
pletely with the character of the work here translated. 

2 Amongst others, the work here translated is constantly referred 
to in the " Fa-yuen-chu-lin " (e. gr., Yuen, 8th fol. y) and in the 
" Commentary of Wong-Puh", as the Fo-pen-hing^ 
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sho-hing-tsan-hing-fa 》" in five chapters, composed ori- 
ginally by Asvagosha, and translated into Chinese by 
Dharmalatsin, an Indian priest of the Northern Liang 
dynasty (502-555 A.D.), is also called by many writers 
Fo-pen-hing. Again (vol. ii, chap, xiii, fol. V, op, cit), 
it is said that a work called- Fo-pen-hing-king, in seven 
chapters, was translated by a Shaman of Liang-Chau 
f called Ratnamegha, chap, xx, fol. op, cit.), of the 
Sung dynasty (420-477 a.d.) The writer then adds 
that this last-named translation is sometimes called Fo- 
pen-hing'tsan-hing. The Chinese word tsan is generally 
used to denote the class of Buddhist works known in 
Sanscrit as Udanas, i. e" works composed in laudatory 
verses; 

These statements are in agreement with the opinion 
of the learned translator of the " Lalita Vistara", from 
the Thibetan. In his opinion, that work was finally 
adjusted in its present form at the last council held 
under Kanishka,* four hundred years after the death of 
Buddha. "This would give it an antiquity of two 
thousand years," he adds, although the original treatise 
must be attributed to an earlier date. 

The inscriptions found on Buddhist ruins, recently 



1 This cop^ of the Fo-pen-hingj is probably another translation of 
the one originally composed by Asvagosha in verse. The date of 
Asvagosha is uncertain ； we know that he was contemporary with 
Naffaguna, who is generally placed 400 years after Buddlufc ； we 
shiQl not be wrong, therefore, if we suppose him to have Hved 
somewhere during' the first century b.o. 

， The date of Kanishka is the great desideratum in the History 
of Northern Buddhism. 

» " Histoire da Bouddlia Sakya-Mouni," by Mme. Mary Sum. 
men. Index, sub voc, " Lalita Vistara. ,， 
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discovered in India, confirm this hypothesis. Many 
of the stories related in the following pages are found 
sculptured at Sanchi, and some, as I believe, at Bhar- 
hut. If the date of these topes is to be placed between 
Asoka (about 300 B.C.) and the first century of the 
Christian era, it will be seen that the Records of the 
Books and of the stone Sculptures are in agreement. 

The author of " Three Lectures on Buddhism" states, 
however, " that nearly all the legends which claim to 
refer to events many centuries before Christ, cannot be 
proved to have been in circulation earlier than the 5th 
or 6th century a.d.，，i The legends to which this writer 
refers are these, "the pre-existence of Buddha in 
heaven ~ his birth of a virgin 一 salutation by angels 一 
recognition by Asita (Simeon) ~ presentation in the 
Temple ~ baptism by fire and water 一 disputation with 
the doctors ~ temptation in the wilderness ~ life passed 
in preaching and working miracles ~ transfiguration 
on the mount 一 descent into hell 一 ascension into 
heaven," etc. Some of these events I do not find 
named in any Chinese work within my reach. But 
others are undoubtedly commonly referred to. The 
previous existence of Bodhisatwa in heaven ~ his mi- 
raculous incarnation 一 the songs of the Siiddhvasa 
Devas (angels) at his birth ~ the events of his early 
childhood 一 his temptation in the desert 一 and his life 
of continual labour and travel ~ these points of agree- 
ment with the Gospel narrative naturally arouse curi- 
osity and require examination.* 



1 Three Lectures on Baddhism, by the Eev. E. Eitel. Lec. i, p. 5 
， They have ever done so. The Franciscan monk Piano Cai 
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If we could prove that they were unknown in the 
East for some centuries after Christ, the explanation 
would be easy. But all the evidence we have goes to 
prove the contrary. Nor can we dismiss this considera- 
tion in the way a late writer has done (Bastian, " Welt- 
auffasmng der Buddhiden" , p. 18), by saying that all 
these legends or stories {erzaZungen), wherever found, 
are equally worthless, that they are, in fact, " exploded 
myths". 

How then may we explain the matter ？ It would be 
better at once to say that in our present state of know- 
ledge there is no complete explanation to offer. We 
must wait until dates are finally and certainly fixed; 

We cannot doubt, however, that there was a large 
mixture of Eastern tradition, and perhaps Eastern teach- 
ing, running through Jewish literature at the time of 
Christ's birth, and it is not unlikely that a certain 
amount of Hebrew folk-lore had found its way to the 
East. It will be enough for the present to denote tliis 



pini reports that "the Oathayans have an Old and New Testa- 
ment of their own, and Lives of the Fathers, and religious 
recluses, and buildings used for churches," etc. {Tule*8 Cathay), 
Compare also what Andbrew Corsalis says in his letter to Duke 
Lorenzo de， Medici (do. cxli, n.) In a Chinese work on the "Art 
of War" (under the heading Fa-Van-Td—gviTi), it is particularly 
mentioned that the Portuguese on their first visit to Canton from 
Malacca, spent the greater portion of their time in reading Budd- 
hist books. [For other aUasions, vide Yule, op, cit., passim, 
and other writers down to Hue and Q-abet.] , 

1 It would be a natural inference that many of the events in 
the legend of Buddha were borrowed from the Apocryphal Gos- 
pels (compare e. gr,^ the "Gospel of the infancy", cap. xx; "Our 
Lord learning Ms alphabet", with, the account given in chap, xi, 
of this volume), if we were quite certain that these Apocryphal 
Gospels had not borrowed from it. 
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X INTRODUCTION. 

intercommunication of thought, without entering farther 
into minute comparisons. 

It would be out of place in a work like this to enter 
into questions which seem to present such little diffi- 
culty to the numerous writers on Buddhism, who, in 
their lectures and articles, tell us that it teaches atheism, 
annihilation, and the non-existence of soul. These 
statements are more easily made than proved. It would 
be better, at least, if they were not so frequently re- 
peated in the face of contrary statements made by those 
well able to judge respecting the matter; 

I have called this work a "Romantic Legend", be- 
cause, as is well known, the first romances were merely 
metrical histories. There can be no doubt that the pre- 
sent work contains as a woof (so to speak), some of the 
earliest verses (GS.thas) in which the History of Buddha 
was sung, long before the work itself was penned. These 

1 Beaders will observe several coincidences in the following 
pages beyond those already referred to. The most singular of 
these is the aim of Buddha to establish a "Religious Kingdom" 
( Dharmachakra), i,e,, "a Kingdom of Heaven." We are told 
again (Lightfoot, Exerdt Talmud, sab cap. ix, v. 2, St. John's 
Gospel) that the Jews believed in the pre-existence of souls, and 
a modified form of the metempsychosis. The singular agreement 
between the Buddhist " Metta," and the "Charity" of the New 
Testament has called forth a remark from Mr. ilwis that the 
coincidence is "very remarkable" (Pali Translations, part i, p. 16). 
The account given by St! Peter (£p. ii， cap. 3) of the earth once 
destroyed by water, and about to be destroyed by fire, is in aspree- 
ment with the Buddhist story (vide Catena, sub voc, KeJpa) ； 
many other parallelUsms might be pointed out. 

2 Compare for instance the remarks of the priest Migettuwatte, 
in the Buddhist controversy held at Pantora, August 26th, 1873, 
respecting the existence of "individual soul*,. Many of the 
writers on "Buddhism" place such implicit fiaith in the state- 
ments of M. Bart. St. Hikire as to adopt his clever epigrams af 
&ct8, without enquiiy. 
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verses, even in the Chinese, are frequently so confused 
(like the Greek chorus) as to defy exact analysis. They 
were evidently composed in another dialect. Just as 
"the Bomance language was first employed to signify 
the Boman language, as spoken in European provinces," 
so these G&thas were evidently composed in different 
Prakrit forms (during a period of disintegration) be- 
fore the more modem type of Sanscrit was fixed by 
the Rules of Panini, and the popular epics of the Ma- 
Mbharata and the Ram&yana. 

The interest of the book will be found to result, not 
from any critical studies (which. I would fain have at- 
tempted), found herein, but from the stories which 
throw light on contemporaneous architectural works in 
India; One or two of these stories occur in the Pan- 
chatantra. With respect to others, they are at least 
amusing, and lend an interest to the subject (from their 
very naiveU), if not of any scientific value. 

I am responsible for most of the restorations of pro- 
per names from the Chinese. I cannot doubt that 
many of these are defective and some incorrect. But 
no one who has attempted such a task as the conver- 
sion of obscure phonetic symbols, like the Chinese 

1 An interesting identification is derived from p. 302 in the 
present work, from which we see that fig. 2, pi. xzxi. Tree and Ser- 
pent Worship, relates to Buddha, when a fierce storm inundated 
the renon of Uravilva. It is plain, from the trees being half im- 
mersed, that the occasion is a sudden inundation ； the square op 
oblong dry spot in front, is where Buddha had been sitting; the 
boat in front is that in which he suddenly appears ； and the fig- 
tree and throne on the right, fix the loIoaJity as in the neigh- 
bourhood of Uravilva. It is satisfactory to be able to explain this 
scene, which has hitherto baffled the curiosity of those interested 
in the subject. 
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sounds found in this book, into intelligible language, 
will be severe in criticising these mistakes. 

I hope, however, that the errors are not of so grave a 
character as to mislead the student. I have carefully 
compared all the available authorities with my own 
restorations, and where I could find guidance or informa- 
tion, I have willingly and thankfully adopted it. 

It only remains for me to express my great acknow- 
ledgments to Dr. Host, the Librarian of the India Office, 
for his invariable kindness in encouraging these studies, 
but particularly for securing for me temporary employ- 
ment in his department, through which I was able to 
find and use the Chinese work here translated. 



THE 

ROMANTIC HISTORY OF BUDDHA 



TriE Legend opens with an account of MaudgalyS-yana^s^ 
visit to the city of ESjagriha, to beg his daily alms. 
Being early, he transports himself by his spiritual 
power from earth to heaven.^ In heaven he hears 
strange tidings respecting the difficulty of meeting with 
a Buddha. On his part, he instructs the occupants of 
the heaven he visited in the mysteries of the law, and 
affaiii descends to earth. 



CHAPTER I. 

The first part of the first section, termed " Fah-sin-kung-yang- 
pin," i. e., " exciting a disposition to nourish and cherish (religious 
principles)." 

Djnanakiita/ a Shaman (of the) Brahman (caste and) a native of 



1 The original title is " Fu-pen-hing-tsi-king," which Wassiyew 
(p. 114, " Buddhismus") translates "Biography of S&kyamuni and 
his Companions." 

， In the original the name of this disciple of Buddha is always 
rendered Muh-kin-lin, which should be restored to Mugalan^ show- 
ing (as it would seem) tliat the Chinese version was made from 
Prakrit. 

• In the original, " the pure abodes," i. e., the Heaven known as 
that of the Suddhavdsa kayikas^ who occupy the third tier of the 
Bupaloka. 

* I have restored the original " Tche-na-lda-to/' to rjnanakiita 

B 
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the country of Qundh4ra,i of North India, reverently adores (the 
name of) Vair6chana* Buddha, the infinitely wise.* 

Thus have I heard; on a certain occasion, Bhagavat (the Blessed 
one, i. e., Buddha) was residing in the city of E&jagriha, within the 
Kalanda venuvana,* with a congregation of the great Bhikshus, 
five hundred in aU. At this time Tathdgata was established in 
the condition of a Buddha, free for ever from the possibility of 
sorrow and pain, and was therefore named Djina* ― possessed of all 
wisdom — versed in the practice of it 一 perfectly acquainted with 
it; firmly grounded in the ways of Heaven ( heavenly conduct) 
and in the ways of purity and holiness 一 possessed of independent 
being, — like all the lords of the world (Buddhas) "~ ready to accom- 
modate himself to all possible circumstances. Thus gifted, he 
was dwelling amongst the four orders of his disciples, Bhikshus, 
Bhikshunis^ Updsakas, and TJp&sik&s, by whom lie was reli- 
giously venerated and honoured exceedingly ： and besides these 



(mass or heap of wisdom) from Jalien's " M^thode," No. 119, where 
there is a similar restoration of DjnSnabhadra. The tika in the 
Chinese original explains the name by the rendering " virtuous 
mind or thought " ( tih-chi ) • 

1 For an account of GandMra, as a most flourishing seat of 
Buddhism, vide Jul. m, 307. It corresponds with Cabul and 
neighbouring district. 

* Yairdchana, rendered into Chinese as pien-chao, i. e., universal 
brilliancy. This agrees very well with its derivation from ruch, to 
shine, with the preposition vi, denoting dispersion (and so agree- 
ing with Ch. pien). In vindication of a translation I have already 
given of this title (" Catena of Bnddh. Sep./* p. 373), as equivalent 
to " the Omnipresent/' I will add here, that the Chinese expla- 
nation in the " Fa-kai-lih-tu ，， {Kieuen-hia^che-hia, p. 12), is " pre- 
sent in every place ,, (pien-yih'tsai-chu) . 

3 LiteraJly "ocean of wisdom,"— compare "Dalai Lama." 

* A garden of bamboos, near B^agriha. 

5 The Vanquisher. 

6 In the Chmese ** tseu-tsai," which is the general rendering of 
the Sanscrit Isvara , but Jul. *' M^thode/* p. 79, explains the term 
by the Sanscrit Proihu, t. e., master or lord. On the other hand, 
the term is of very frequent occurrexice in later Buddhist books, as 
equal to Swaycwnhhu, or the Pali Sayan bhu (not communicated by 
others). Mr. Hodgson seems to favour the idea that the Nepalese 
expression Nirlipt, is only anothier rendering of the same phrase 
(" Collected Essays," p. 105.) 
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there were various kings, ministers, and nobles ； with Brah- 
mans. Shamans^ and heretical teachers 一 all desirous to pro- 
vide him with food and drink, clothing and bedding and necessary 
medicines, the four requirements (allowed to every Bddhisatwa). 

At this time, the honourable Mogalan at early dawn, having 
arranged his robes, and holding his begging dish in his hands, 
entered the city of E^jagriha, desiring to go his round to ask 
for food (go a-begging). Then Mogalan standing alone, thought 
thus ： " I am somewhat early this morning for begging, let me 
then first visit the Suddhav&sa Devas." Having thought thus 
with himself, just as a champion {Malla or Litchavi) stretches 
out or draws in his arm or his neck, so from B^'agnha did he 
transport his body invisibly to the heaven of the Suddhav&sa 
Devas, and there stand awhile in a fixed position. 

At this time an innumerable number of the Devas of this Hea- 
ven having observed Mogalan thus present in their midst, were 
filled with joy, and each one addressing his neighbour, said, " we 
ought all of us now to go to worship the venerable Mogalan." 
Having spoken thus together, they repaired to the place where 
Mogalan was, and paid reverence to his feet, and then stood 
apart. ^ They then addressed him thus : " Venerable Mogalan ！ 
seldom does this occur ！ seldom indeed! 

"Oh! venerable Mogalan, how hard is it to see or to encounter 
in the world one who is known as Buddha, the world honoured,* 
TatMgata^ Arahat6 sammH sambhuddassa one who through 
countless Ealpas has been diligently practising all the necessary 
conduct for attaining this condition, even as the G&tha^ says ： 

" ' Throagh myriads of Ealpas 

Diligently seeking the way of B6dhi, 



1 Yih-mien, corresponding to " ekamantam " on one side, i. e" 
either in front, or the right or left hand. 

a This title of Buddha, so far as I know, is not found in the 
southern echooL It is restored by Julien to Ldkadjyichtha, It 
corresponds in a remarkable manner with the Greek phrase 
*' Anaxandron '* (" Juventus Mundi," chap. vi). 

• For an explanation of these words, vide Spence Hardy, M.B., 
p. 359. 

* These G&thas occur throughout the work we are translating, 
and probably represent the old memorial verses, by which, a know- 
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After the lapse of such a period 

The Heavenly treasure appears with men ！ 

The one difficult person to see in the world. 

Is simply this Buddha ~ world honoured name ！ ， " 

At this time the venerable Mdha Mogalan hearing this Gdtlia 
from the mouth of the Suddhavdsa Devas, Ids entire frame trem- 
bled with awe, and the hairs on his body stood on end ； then 
he reflected thus ： " Seldom ！ seldom indeed beyond expression ！ 
and difficult, is it to see or encounter one who is called Buddha, 
etc. ； difficult to meet with such an one who appears but once 
through countless ages ！ ，, 

At this time the venerable Mdha Mogalan, for the sake of those 
Devas, and in their abode, delivered innumerable profound and mys- 
terious expositions of the Law made clear countless religious truths 
一 set forth to their very bottom endless difficulties of the deepest 
meaning, so that all these Devas were filled with joy, and derived 
the greatest benefit from the instruction thus delivered. Having 
thus explained the law in its various relations, the venerable 
Mogalan forthwith descended again to Jambudwlpa, just as a 
champion lets his arm drop down after exercise. So he returned 
to K^jagriha, and forthwith proceeded in an orderly manner to 
beg his food from door to door, and then returned to his own place 
of rest. Having finished his necessary meal, he bound up his beg- 
ging dish in his garment, and having washed his feet, straight- 
way proceeded to the place where Buddha was, and having arrived 
there, after religiously venerating the foot of Buddha, he took a 
seat on one side. After being thus seated, he turned towards 
Buddha and spoke as follows, with respect to the places he had 
visited : " World-honoured ！ this morning I have been to Raja- 
griha to perform my duty of begging alms ； and having by the 
way gone to the Suddliavdsa Heavens, the Devas there spoke to 
me thus ： ' It is difficult to see, difficult to meet with Tathdgata,^ 
honoured by the world, amongst men/ " Having said so much he 



ledge and history of Buddhism was perpetuated before the dis- 
covery of the art of writing. Vide Max Muller*8 " Chips," vol. i, 
p. 800. [The explanation given by Babu EajendraJal is tiilly borne 
out by the character of the G&thas in the present work.] 
1 The expression Tath&gata is so well known, tliat it needs s 
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continaed his address thus ： " World-honoured ！ this communica- 
tion, 80 wonderful to hear, having been finished, I felt truly in a 
strait how to understand what was said, viz., that only once in 
the midst of countless Kalpas does a Buddha appear ！ ,, 

At this time Buddha addressed Mogalan and said : " MogaJan ！ 
the Devas of the Suddhavdsa Heavens have little knowledge and 
imperfect perception 一 they may by their limited wisdom know 
something of the affairs of a myriad kalpas^ or so ； but Mogalan ！ 
I can remember the virtuous principles which were adopted by 
countless, infinite Buddhas as the groundwork of their future 
supremacy. Mogalan ！ I remember when in former days I was a 
Chakravarti K^'a,* that I tnet with thirty tens of myriads of 
Buddhas, all of them named by the same name, which was S&kya 
Tath&gata^ all of whom were attended by disciples (hearers), many 
and honourable, who provided for their masters the four neces- 
sary requirements, that is to say, clothes, meat and drink, bed 
fomitore, and medicinal preparations. But from none of them 
did I receive an intimation that I should become a Buddha, etc. 
Mogalan ！ I remember in bygone ages when I was a Chakra- 
varti Eija^ that I met with, eighty myriads of Buddhas, all called 
Dipankara, whose disciples, etc. 

" Mogalan I I remember in bygone ages, when I was a Chakra- 
varti meeting with thirty myriads of Buddhas, all called 
Pufihya,* etc. 

" Mogalan ！ I remember in bygone ages meeting with nine my- 
riads of Buddhas, all called Kdsyapa, etc. [and so with, sixty thou- 
sand called Dipaprabhdsa/ etc.*] At length I remember that Mai- 
treya, for the first time, conceived the purpose of arriving at the 
condition of a Buddha ； he was then a Chakravarti 'Raja., called 
Vairdchana. 



explanation — it seems to correspond very closely to the phrase 
rendered from the Greek, " he who should come." 

1 A Kalpa^ a sseculum or &iotp of somewhat indefinite length. 

« A Chakravarti £^*a, i.e., a universal monarch. One who 
governs a Sakwala, or entire world {vide " Journal Asiatique," 
tome ii. No. 4). 

8 Vide Jul. "M^thode," 30. * Teng-ming. 

« I have not considered it worth while to enumerate these purely 
fictitious personages. 
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" Mogalan ！ this Ydirdchana preceded me by more than forty 
kalpas, after which I also began to aspire to the condition of a 
Buddha." 



Buddha now proceeds to mention in detail the different 
names of his predecessors. This corresponds to the list 
found in the " Buddhawanso," as the succeeding sec- 
tion does to the "ESjawa 動，， {vide J, R A. S. B" 1838. 
926 ss.) 

§ 2. At this time the world-honoured one was residing at Srdvast!, 
in the Jetavana Vihira, possessed of the same supereminent quali- 
ties as we have before briefly mentioned. Then Buddha, having 
finished his meal, during seven days lost himself in contemplation,^ 
and recalled to his memory the history of all the Buddhas of by- 
gone ages. 

At this time, Ananda,^ after the seven days had elapsed, went to 
the place where Buddha was, and after adoring his feet, stood on 
one side, and addressed Buddha thus, " World-honoured ！ seldom 
indeed (do we meet with) Tath&gata ！ his body bo pure, and his 
presence so fall of dignity and beauty as now I behold, and still 
more beautiful and ever more so! World-honoured one! with 
suoh boundless faculties for perfect abstraction as you possess, tell 
me, what are the memories that engage you in Samidhi, and what 
the roles and marks of it ？', 

At this time the world-honoured addressed Ananda, and said ： 
"It is even as you say, Ananda ！ Tathdgata, if he enters Sa- 
m&dhi, remembers through bygone ages all the Buddhas who 
have appeared, and obtained perfect wisdom and spiritual capaci- 
ties, and in this condition he can remain either a kalpa or any 
portion of one, reflecting on the character of hundreds of thousands 



1 Sam&dhi, a condition of ecstacy, in which the mind or soul is 
freed from all restraint^ and enjoys perfect communion with the 
*' other world." 

* Ananda, the chief of Baddha's disciples, now becomes the in- 
terlocutor. 
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of myriads of Buddhas ； for the wisdom of TathSgata is boundless ！ 
And because Tathdgata is possessed of all this wisdom, he has 
therefore arrived at that shore. ^ Ananda! Tath&gata having 
finished Ms meal, passes away for any period of time and medi- 
tates upon the affairs that have occurred in other ages, without let 
or hindrance. What then ！ Tath&gata practices with ease the 
SamUdhi, called 'of all the Buddhas/ and passes over to that 
shore ； and this of all the Sam&dhis is the most excellent." 

Buddha addressed Ananda, " Ananda ！ I remember in previous 
ages, endless kalpas ago, there was a Buddha in the world called 
Indraketu TatMgata, etc., who saved countless creatures, and 
was strong to exercise love for their sakes, and by the power of 
his compassion for all flesh, gave them rest and peace. He was 
of great personal dignity, and was surrounded by a holy retinue 
of disciples. Ananda! he had five thousand myriad of followers, 
all fully arrived at the condition of arhats ； the years of his life 
were five thousand years. This Indraketu Tath&gata predicted 
that a certain Bddhisatwa should afterwards appear as a Buddha, 
and be called Uttaraketu TatMgata ； he in his turn predicted 
the arrival of a Buddha called Gunaketu ； he predicted Prttiketu ； 
he predicted Dasaketu."- 

[This first kiouen of the Fu-pen-hing-tsi-king, contains 5235 
words, and the cost of carving these words was 2.617 taels (1 tael 
= 68. 8d.) Ch. Ed.] 



CHAPTER II. 

The second part of the first section "exciting a heart 
ready to nourish and cherish the cause of religion." 

** Ananda! Samantabhadra predicted the advent of a Buddha 
named Chandra Tath&gata ； he predicted Pundara ； he predicted 
Yimala ； and so on for twenty-six generations. 

1 " That shore," an expression for Nirv&na 一 a condition of per- 
fect release. 

' And 80 on through sixty-four generations of Buddhas, down to 
Satnantabhadra. 
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" Ananda^ all these Tathdgatas down to the last, each in his turn, 
received the promise of future perfection, each of them, I, in 
my own person, attended and cherished." 

At this time the world-honoured one proceeded to recite the fol- 
lowing g&thas ： 

" All these various TatMgatas, 
S&kya the great Teacher 
Using the pure and holy eyes of Buddha^ 
Beholds, without any exception. 
Thus the wisdom of Tath&gata 
Is inconceivable ； the way of Buddha 
Neither Devas, nor men. 
Are able to understand. 
If there be a wise man 
Who desires to seek after true wisdom. 
Let him read over the names of these Buddhas, 
And not long hence he will attain it." 

At this time, Ananda addressed Buddha, and said, " World- 
honoured ！ that which I have now heard proceed from the golden 
lips of Buddha, I will hold fast in my memory and not let slip, 
viz., that which relates to the incomparable and infinite wisdom of 
all the Buddhas, which has no bounds or limits. World-honoured ！ 
Tath&gata truly knows the character of this wisdom ； is it not so ？ " 

At this time, the world-honoured addressed Ananda, and said, 
" the wisdom of TatMgata is perfectly and thoroughly possessed 
(by me). My knowledge is that which has no limits or impedi- 
ment; Tath&gata, as he desires to make the boundaries (of his 
wisdom) large or narrow, or as he wishes to reflect on the wisdom 
of all the Buddhas in large or small proportions, is perfectly able 
to do 80 according to his wish." 

At this time, Ananda addressed Buddha, " World-honoured ！ 
like as the Honourable Aniruddha^^ with his pure and heavenly 



I Buddha acknowledges no teacher, or inspiration of a God ； he 
is " samanta chakkhu/' i. e,, his eye surveys all the boundaries 
of knowledge, and he clearly perceives at a glance all truth. 
(Gogerley). 

* Aniruddha, one of the S&kya princes and a disciple of Buddha. 
Super-eminent for his power of " Divine Sight." 
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eyes, exceeding the power of men's sight, is able to 866 ft chilio- 
cosm of worlds 一 (bo is the sight of Buddha) 一 but Tath.&gata says, 
my power of perception is boundless, ~~ pray explain to me the 
meaning of this." 

Buddha, on this, remained silent ： and so he continued after the 
question had been thrice uttered, but then he opened his mouth 
and answered thus ！ ** Never, Ananda, never should you attempt 
to compare the wisdom of Tathdgata with that of one of his fol- 
lowers. For let me tell you, at this moment, I, with my pure and 
heavenly eyes, exceeding the power of human sight, can behold all 
the Bodhisatwas of all the Buddhakshetras, numerous as jbhe 
sands of the Ganges, belonging to the Eastern regions of space, 
and trace the virtuous principles which actuated them first of all to 
aim at the attainment of Supreme Wisdom. I can see all those 
Bddhisatwas who have received the prediction of their future per- 
fection, and those who are now advancing in the way to this end. I 
can see countless others who, having pursued a consistent course 
of pure conduct in the presence of all the Buddhas, are now incar- 
nated from the Tusita- Heavens in their mothers' wombs. I can 
see others who are born (tan-yuh) from their mothers' sides ； others 
I can see growing up as youths ； others, living within their palace 
walls, indulging themselves in sensual pleasures ； others finally re- 
jecting the thought of becoming Chakravarti ！ E^jas, and quitting 
their homes as hermits, to practice the attainment of wisdom ； others 
I can see conquering the four sorts of Satanic attacks they are sub- 
jected to; others, under the B6dMtree, aiming at Anuttara Samyak 
Sambddhi; others emancipated and filled with joy ！ others, I can 
see, seated in a becoming maimer, considering the distinction of two 
ways (of proceeding)^ ； others, I can see, turning the wheel of the 
law*"; others, I can see, for the sake of all creatures, giving up their 
life, and preparing to enter the perfect condition of Nirv&na. Again, 
I can see others who, after they have entered Nirvana, have left the 
true law to abide, and the law of Images,* for longer or shorter 

1 I. e" the innumerable worlds of space. 

2 The joyous heavens in which all the B6dhisatwas (beings 
about to become Buddhas) are born, prior to their last incarna- 
tion. 

' I. e" whether to preach the law or refrain from doing so. 

4 This expression will be considered under a future section. 

5 For a fall explanation of these periods, vide " Lotus/' p. 365. 
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periods. Thus, Ananda, can I see the countless Bodhisatwas of 
the Eastern region of space, and the various stages and histories 
of the Buddhas. And as with the Eastern, so with the Southern; 
Western, and other quarters of space. 

[The second kiouen contains 6481 words, and cost 3.24 taels.] 



CHAPTER III. 
Exciting to religious sentiment. 

At this time, Ananda arose from his seat, and, baring his right 
shoulder, &c., addressed Buddha thus ： 一 "World-honoured ！ Tath&- 
gata in ages past, by religious service to the various Buddhas, 
sought to attain perfection; by whose aid and instrumentality was 
it, that Buddha, sowing the seeds of virtue for the sake of future 
ages, thus aimed at B6dhi ？ " 

Buddha replied, "Ananda ！ listen and examine my words ！ For 
your sake, I will recount the names of those Buddhas, and the 
places where those seeds of virtue were sown. Ananda ！ I remem- 
ber in ages gone by, there was a Buddha born in the world, called 
Dipankara Tath&gata, &c.， and by his side I laid the foundation of a 
virtuous life for the future perfection of Buddha. 

Again, there was a Buddha who appeared in the world, called 
Anuttara ； after him, Padmottara ； after him, Atyushagami [and 
80 on for five generations] ； after him, Vipasyi ； after him, Sikhi 
and Yishaman ； after these, Kakutsanda and Kanakamuni, and 
Kisyapa. Moreover, I have practiced every virtuous principle by 
the side of Maitreya Bddhisatwa^ for the benefit of future ages. 
And BO the G&tha says, 

' This eminently virtuous Buddha, 
S&kya muni Tath&gata, 
Bemoving lust, arriving at Rest ； 
Has sedulously prepared himself for coming.* ，, 

At this time, Ananda asked Buddha this question 一 "In all these 
cases what means did Tath&gata employ for the purposes aforesaid ？" 
On this, Buddha addressed Ananda, and said, "Ananda ！ I remem- 
ber when Dipa&kara Baddha was bom into the world, that countless 
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multitudes of people were spreading their priceless garments in the 
way for him to walk upon ； they covered the earth with them com- 
pletely. Seeing this, and having on me only a deer-skin doublet, I 
took this off to spread on the ground. Then all the people, in anger, 
took my poor garment from the place where it lay, and dragged it 
away, and flung it on one side ； whilst I, in grief, thought, * Alas 
for me ！ Will not the world-honoured Dipankara pity my case and 
think of me in my distress ？， No sooner had I thought thus, than 
Buddha, knowing my heart, took pity on me. Accordingly, by his 
Divine power, he caused a portion of the road to appear as if it 
were covered with mud，i on which those men, in astonisliment 
looked at one another, but not one of them entered the muddy- 
place to help Dipankara across. Then I, after some thought, 
spread out my skin garment on the muddy spot, and undoing my 
hair, covered the garment with my hair, so that Buddha might 
cross over in perfect comfort, as on a bridge. • And then I prayed 
that I might in future ages become a Buddha, even as Dipa&kara, 
possessed of the same miraculous power, and worshipped alike by 
gods and men ； and then I vowed that if Dipankara did not give 
me a prediction of becoming Buddha, I would not rise from out the 
mud. Then the earth quaked six times, and Dipankara predicted 
that I should be born as S&kya Muni*. 

" Ananda ！ observe well my words, they are not equivocal words ！ 
for as Dipankara Buddha gave me this distinct assurance and in- 
structed me, so, relying on the merit of my long preparation for 
this dignity I have now arrived at the condition of Anutara 
Samyak Samb6dhi." 

At this time the world-honoured one uttered tliis Gkth&, and 
said, 

" Though the heavens were to fall to earth. 
And the great world be swallowed up and pass away ： 
Tho* Mount Sumeru were to crack to pieces. 
And the great ocean be dried up. 
Yet, Ananda ！ be assured 
The words of the Buddha are true." 
The world-honoured having pronounced this G&tha, he again 

1 This fable is alluded to in Jolien, ii, 97, and also by Bigandet, 
"Legend of the Burmese Buddha," p. 400. 
* Vide this fable fully translated, J. £. A. S., Feb. 1873. 
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addressed Ananda and said " Ananda! I remember in years gone 
by there was a T&thdgata born, whose name was Sarv&bhibu 
(Tsing-yeh-tsai ) ； on one occasion I scattered some golden flowers 
before this Buddha, and uttered this vow ： ' may I in years to 
come obtain a body endowed with all the distinguishing marks 
and properties of this world-honoured Tath&gata/ Then that 
Buddha knowing the thoughts of my heart immediately smiled 
gently,* on which his disciples respectfully inquired the reason 
of his doing so, whereupon that Buddha addressed them thus ： 
* Bhikshus ！ do you see this man scattering upon me (or before 
me) these golden flowers ？ To which they replied in the affir- 
mative, on which he continued, this man, after a KaJpa has gone by, 
shall become a Buddha^ and his name shall be Sakya-muni Tat- 
higata. On that occasion, Ananda, although I received this posi- 
tive assurance, I ceased not in my earnest endeavours to obtain 
the requisite merit for arriving thus at perfection, and so I was 
born in countless worlds in the Brahma heavens, and as a Chak- 
ravarttin monarch, and on one occasion I was born as a king 
called Sadarsana. The very streets, and gates, and towers of my 
capital city were all ornamented with the purest gold, and so the 
gardens, fountains, tanks, etc., were all ornameuted, and tliis in 
consequence of my merit in giving the golden flowers, and shortly 
afterwards I attained the perfection of a Buddha, and turned the 
pure and incomparable wheel of the law. 

" Ananda, I remember in ages gone by, there was a Tath&gata 
called Padmottara, and in whose honour I scattered silver flowers 
and made a similar vow, and from whom I received a similar pre- 
diction, in consequence of which, among' other births I was born as 
a king called Mah&sadarsana, in a city called Kusina, all of silver 
(as before). Ananda ！ from the remotest period till now it has 
always been the case, that at the time of the birth of B6dhisatwa, 
he should without assistance walk seven paces to the East, the West, 
the North, and South. Ananda ！ at the time of the birth of Pad- 



1 This notice of the smile of Buddha, illustrates the reference 
to the same token in many mediseval legends, such as, e. g., that of 
Edward the Confessor when he saw the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus ； 
also when he smiled daring the celebration of the Holy Sacrament, 
seeing the King of Denmark drowning as he fell from his boat, etc. 
{Vide Carter's " Specimens of Ancient Sculpture," p. 17.) 
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mottara Buddha, when Ms feet touched the ground in each place 
as he walked to the North, South, East, and West there sprang up a 
Lotus for his feet to rest on, and hence his name, for it came to pass 
that countless thousands and myriads of Devas, Nagfas, Yakshas, 
Gandharvas, Asuras, Mahoragas, men and not men, (Kinnaras), at 
one time cried out with a loud voice in every place * this great Bdd- 
huatwa's name shall be Padmottara,, and because of this he was 
so named by men. 

" Ananda ! I remember in years gone by there was a Buddha 
bom called Atyushagami, etc., in whose honour I offered a hand- 
ful of golden millet, and in consequence he predicted that after 
a thousand Kalpas I should become a Buddha called S&kya Muni 
(as before). Ananda ！ Atyushagami Tath&gata, when he wished 
to go to a town or village to beg bis food, would proceed with 
footsteps six cubits from the ground^ and so with a loud voice 
the supernatural beings, before named, cried out 'his name is 
Atyushagami (going very high)/ etc. Ananda ！ I remember in 
years gone by there was another Buddha, on whom I conferred a • 
house as a charitable offering, and invited the priests and Bhik- 
shus to come to it. In consequence of this I received a prediction 
that I should be bom after five hundred Kalpas as Sdkya Muni 
(as before ) ; in one of my subsequent births I was born as a 
Chakravarti E^a called Sudarsana, on which occasion Sdkra sent 
Yisvakarman to build me a house, ^ after which. I obtained per- 
fection (as before). 

"Ananda ！ I remember in years gone by there was a Buddha born 
called Sakya Muni, etc., his name the same as mine, and his father 
and mother in name and life the same as mine. I offered to 
this Tath&gata a Kusumana flower (The Kdsyapiya school says 
he offered * a handful of gold,') on which I received a prediction 
that after one hundred Kalpas, etc. And so finally by fully keep- 
ing the Bddhi pakckika Dharma,* I obtained perfection. Ananda! I 
remember in years gone by there was a Buddha bom called Tishya 
TatMgata, etc., before whom I scattered a handful of powdered 



1 Literally a hole or sty dug out of the earth, ornamented with 
different precious things. 

2 That is, the thirty-seven conditions necessary for those to 
possess who are to become Buddhas. {Vide " Eitel Handbook," 
8uh voc, ) 
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sandal wood, and so received the prediction that after ninety-five 
Kalpas, etc. Ananda ！ I remember in years gone by there was a 
Buddha bom called Pushya TatMgata, etc., and whilst this 
Buddha was residing in a Pansal/ I was so overjoyed by beholding 
him that for seven days and seven nights with raised palms inter- 
laced together, and standing on one foot, I repeated this Gdtha 
of praise, ' Above heaven, below heaven, there is no one like 
Buddha. In every region of the universe there is none to be com- 
pared with him. I have seen an end of all perfection in the world, 
but no such being as Buddha have I seen ！， Ananda ！ after thus 
applauding that Buddha, and having vowed as before, then that 
Buddha predicted tliat after ninety-four Kalpas I should attain 
perfection and be called S&kya Muni Ananda ！ after this predic- 
tion I relaxed no effort, but after various births as a Chakravarti 
£&ja, and as Brahma, etc., having attained incompararble skill in 
dialectical discussions^ and the interpretation of the Sacred Books 
I obtained perfection. 

"Ananda! I remember in ages gone by there was a Buddha 
bom, called Chun-li (true reason. ) [The K&syapiyas call him 
Kin-yih-tsai'li (Satyadarsi) .] I offered all sorts of flowers to 
him, and obtained a positive prediction to the same effect (after 
ninety-three Ealpas ) • 

" Ananda ！ I remember in years gone by there was a Buddha 
bom called Vipasyi, to whom I offered a handful of pulse, and 
obtained a positive prediction (ninety -one Kalpas ), after which I 
was bom as a Chakravarti called A^rajanman (teng-sing^, pos- 
sessed of the four quarters of the world, and afterwards obtained 
the half seat of Sakra and occupied it, and then reached perfec- 
tion. Ananda ！ I remember in ages gone by that there was a 
Buddha bom called Sikhi, to him I offered a priceless robe, as 
well as to his followers, praying as before, from whom I received a 
positive prediction that after thirty-one Kalpas I should attain 
perfection, after which passing through every kind of birth I was 
possessed of the most beautiful garments of Kasi wool, etc., and 
then reached perfection. 

"Ananda ! I remember a Buddha called ViswabM, to whom I 
made offerings of the richest food, and obtained a positive assu - 



That is a " leafy hut" or a cell covered with leaves. 
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ranee (thirty Ealpas). Ananda ！ I remember a Buddha called 
Kakasanda, and another called Kanakamuni' and another called 
Easyapa. So I remember through endless ages gone by, by the 
side of Miitreya B6dhisatwa making these religious offerings 
to countless Buddhas, with a view to obtain for myself the per- 
fection I now eigoy. 

" And now to recount ； I remember one hundred asankheyas of 
Ealpas ago, a Buddha called^ Dipankara^ etc., a hundred tens of 
myriads of Kalpas &go, a Baddha called SarvabhibM ； 2 five hun- 
dred Kalpas ago a Baddha called Atyushagami^ (doubtful) ； one 
hundred Kalpas ago a Baddha called Sakyamuni ； * ninety-four 
Kalpas ago a Baddha called Pushya ； & ninety-three Kalpas ago a 
Buddha called Satyadarsi ninety-one Kalpas ago a Buddha 
called Vipasyi;7 thirty-one Ealpas ago a Baddha called Sikhi, 
and in the middle of the same Kalpa a Buddha called Devasruta,^ 
and in the present Bhadra Kalpa^^ Kakutasanda, >^ Kanakamuni'is 
Easyapa, and myself.*' Ananda ！ Dipankara's life numbered 
eighty-four thousand myriad lakhs of years. [This is according 
to the M&his&sakaa. The E&syaptyas say that Dipa&kara lived 
one Kalpa.] Sorvabbibhil lived eighty thousand lakhs of years. 
[The Mahisisakas say bo, but the K&syapiyas say one Kalpa.] 
Padmottara Buddha lived eighty thousand years. Atyrishagami 
se V enty thoasand yeaxs ； Sakyamuni eighty thousand years; Tishya 
Baddha sixty thousand years ； Pushya Buddha fifty thousand years; 
Satyadarsi Baddha forty thousand years ； Vipasyi Buddha eighty 
thousand years ； Devasrata Buddha sixty thousand years ； Kaku- 
sanda forty thousand years ； Kanakamani thirty thousand years ； 
K^yapa twenty thoasand years ； myself eighty years. And so the 
Gatha says ： 

" 'There are Buddhas who by their spiritual power 
Bemain in the world to receive homage from men, 
And also others their object attained. 
Having finished their course, who enter NervAna.* 



1 Brahman. 
* Kshatriya. 
7 Brahman. 
10 Brahman. 
13 Kshatriya. 



* Kshatriya. 
5 Brahman. 
8 Kshatriya. 
" Kshatriya. 



3 Brahman. 
6 Kshatriya. 
9 Kshatriya. 
12 Brahman. 
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"Ananda ！ Dipankara had 250 myriad lakhs of disciples ； after his 
death, the true law endured 70,000 years ； SarvabhibhCk had 14,000 
disciples ； the true law endured but for a short time ； Padmottara 
had 70,000 disciples ； the true law endured 100,000 years ； Atyu- 
shagami had 60,000 disciples ； the true law lasted 71,000 years ； 
Sakyamuni had 1250 disciples; the true law 500 years; the law 
of images 500 years ； Tishya 60,000 lakhs of disciples ； the true 
law 20,000 years.; Pushya, countless lakhs of disciples. Satyadarsi 
had 32,000 lakhs of nahutas of disciples ； but the true law lasted 
but for a short time after his death. Vipasyi held three great assem- 
blies. The true law lasted 20,000 years. Devasruta had two great 
assemblies; the law lasted 50,000 years. Kakusanda had 40,000 
disciples ； the true law lasted 500 years. Kanakamuni had 300 
myriad disciples, and the true law lasted 29 days. Kclsyapa had 
20,000 disciples, and endured 7 days. I, Ananda ！ have 1250 dis- 
ciples 5 my true law will last 500 years, and the law of images 50(J 
years. And now I will briefly recite a Uddna verse 一 

*" I have spoken of the gifts, and the number of years. 
The various names, and the years of their lives ； 
The various assemblies of the disciples' 
The endurance of the true law, and the law of images. 
And how all these various Tathagatas 
Entered Nirv&na after dwelling in the world. 
The great lion of the tribe of S&kya 
Having said all this, has finished his task.' " 



CHAPTER III. 

Containing a list of kings (MaharSjawanso) belong- 
ing to the present kalpa (Bhadra kalpa). 

On one occasion Buddha was residing at ！ B&jagriha, in the Kalanda 
venu vana' with his great disciples, five hundred in all. At this 
time the world-honoured one, in conformity with the laws of all the 
Buddhas' etc., addressed the Bhikshus thus ： " Listen and weigh 
well my words all ye Bhikshus." 
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Then they replied, " gladly and with a believing heart do we 
attend." 

Then Buddha continued, " When the earth was first firmly esta- 
blished, at that time there was an eminent and wealthy Chakra- 
varti called Sammata (chung-tsah-chih). Havin g firmly established 
(order), then the whole body of sentient creatures addressed him 
thus ： " Our Lord and Master should now exercise his authority 
in punishing the wicked and rewarding the good. He ought to 
divide the lands and distribute to each of us a part for cultivation, 
and we will pay back to our Lord a portion of the fr^iits." And he 
acted accordingly. [Hence he was called " Tai-chung-ping-tang," 
i. e., equal agreement of all creatures. He was also called King, 
and because he looked after the division and protection of the land, 
he was called Kshatriya Edja.] 

Thus things were settled in the first period, and men governed 
and ruled according to law. Afterwards Sammata^ Eaja had a son 
called Chun-shih, a Chakravarti, possessed of the seven insignia ； in 
his days the earth was perfectly level, without precipices or valleys, 
and the fruits of the earth flourished abundantly; there was no 
crime and no punishment, etc. Among his thousand sons the chief 
was "i-fi" (Mandrama ？) also called "tsz-yung." He also was a 
Chakravarti ； his chief son was called "chi-che" (tbe wise one), so 
called because he received instruction (lit. received rules) ； he also 
was a Chakravarti. His son was Agrajanman (head-born), his son 
MaM-Sdgara, and so on down to MaM-PrlLtapa. 

[Tills fourth Kiouen contains 6490 words, and cost 3.245 taels.] 



CHAPTER IV. 

Bhikshus ！ that Mahd-Prat&pa had a son called Man6bliir&ma^ 
[an i so on for eleven generations down to Sudarsana, Mahd Sudar- 
Sana, Meru, Mah& Mem]. Bhikshus ！ MaM Meru*s descendants 
were a hundred and one little Ghakravartins, who lived at Pat- 
tana Poura (Patna ？). The last of that race was Sinhayana, his 
descendants were sixty-one, all little Chakravartins, who lived at 

1 Ta chong-so-lai-che-wang. 

c 
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Benares ； the last of these was Nariyana^ his sons and grandsons 
were fifty-six little Chakravartins, who reigned at Ajddhyk ； 
the last of this race was Yen-in-Sang (Prat&pajati ？), his descen- 
dants were one thousand little Ghakravartins^ who lived at Kapi- 
laya. The last of these was Brahmadatta, and his descendants 
fifty-six, who lived at Hastinapoura, the last of these was Has- 
tipa; his descendants, twenty-five who lived at Takshasila; the 
last of these was Gupta; Ids descendants, one thousand two hundred, 
lived at SyAna (？) ； the last " able to destroy" had ninety descend- 
ants, who all lived at Kanyakubja ； the last of these had two thou- 
sand five hundred descendants, who lived at Champa ； the last of his 
descendants was called Nagadeva; his descendants, twenty-five in 
number, lived at Bajagriha; the last of these had twenty-five 
descendants, who lived at Kasinagara. [I omit other names.] 
Bhikshus ！ you must know that these little Cliakravarti monarchs 
were all possessed of such merit, that they received the reward of 
it in their various births in the world, and the excellency of their 
dominion over men and the gre&t earth. 

Bhikshus ！ I will now proceed to detail the names of the different 
kings who descended from U-Wang (Fish-King),^ who reigned at 
Mithila; he had a son called Chun- Sang (true born), the merit of his 
ancestors being well exhausted, he was the last of this royal line, 
and men began to talk about his want of merit and degradation. 
As the poorest, most pitiable, they also called Mm 0-keuh (OkakaP), 
and this became his common name ； his last descendant was called 
Ta-man-tso (MaMkusa ？), who having no son, thoaght thus with 
liimself, " all my predecessors, when they saw the first white hair 
appear, were in the habit of resigning their kingdom, and after a 
charitable bequest to the priesthood, they shaved their heads, and 
became ascetics ； and now I have no son, whom then shall I select 
to succeed me ？ who is there of my race of sufficient dignity and re- 
nown, seeing that I am cut off from the line of kings? Again he 
thought, " If I do not become an ascetic then I shall lose all con- 
nection with the line of holy men who have preceded me." Having 
reflected thus, Ta-man-tso immediately gave over the kingdom to 
his great minidters, and surrounded by a vast multitude of 
followers he left the city and shaved his head' and put on the 



Makhadeva (Tumour). 
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robes of a hermit. Having done bo, and religiously observed 
the precepts of morality, and persevered in all the practices of 
religious meditation, he finally obtained the five supernatural 
powers and became a Eishi ； the years of his life having been 
extended to a great length, his hairs were white, his flesh with- 
ered, and his shoulders bent, unable even with his staff to go 
far. At this time his disciples, anxious to go here and there for 
the purpose of begging food, took some soft pliable grass, and 
having lined a basket therewith they put the Eoyal Eishi in it, 
and hung Mm up from a branch, of a tree, for fear the snakes or 
wild beasts should come and hurt him in their absence. So then 
they all went their ways, to beg their food. After they had gone 
it so happened that a huntsman on his tour penetrated so far as 
these desert mountains; at a distance he perceived the Eoyal Eishi 
(lianging in his basket from the tree), and supposing him to be a 
great wMte bird he immediately shot him dead. At this time, the 
Bishi having then been shot, two drops of blood issuing from the 
wound fell down on the earth below, and then he died; just at 
this time his disciples having begged their food came back again 
to the spot, and beheld their old master just expiring, and the two 
drops of blood on the ground. Then letting down the basket from 
the tree, and raising a mound of earth, having collected wood they 
burnt the body of the king, and collecting his bones raised a tower 
over them, and then offered every kind of perfumed wood and 
sweet scented flowers before it, in honour of his memory. Mean- 
wliile, on the spot where these two drops of blood fell, there imme- 
diately sprang up shoots of the sweet sugar cane, which gradually 
increased in size and height, till at last, ripened by the heat of the 
sun, both of the canes burst asunder, and from one there came 
out a boy and from the other a girl, very beautiful, and quite in- 
comparable for grace. Then the disciples of the Eishi, remember- 
ing that their royal master in his life-time had no sons' regarded 
these two children as his legitimate offspring, they nourished and 
protected them, and acquainted all the late king's ministers of 
the extraordinary circumstance of their birth. On hearing it the 
said ministers were greatly rejoiced, and going to the forest they 
respectfully conducted the two children back to the palace of their 
royal father, and had them properly instructed by the Brahmans. 
Then when they came to consult with the astrologers as to their 
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names, the reply made was this " the first, born by the heat of the 
sun's rays on the sugar cane, shall be called Sujata (well born); 
he shall also be called " born of the sugar cane" ( Ikshwaku 
virMaka), or because of the sun's rays having begotten him, his 
name shall be Sun-born (Suryavansa). Then the ministers im- 
mediately made Ikshwaku king, and Subbadr& (the name given 
to the girl), the first of his queens. 

Now it so happened that the second wife of the king being 
extremely lovely had four sons, but Subhadrd had only one, 
whose name was " long lived,, (Janta), very graceful, and 
of incomparable beauty, but his size and appearance of strength 
give no promise of his being king (literally, the bone-sign was 
not favourable to Ids being king).* Then SabliadrS,, his mother, 
thought thus within herself, " the children of Ikshwaku are 
four, viz.. Torch-face (ulka mukha), etc., and these are lusty 
and strong, but my son, and the only one I have, although very 
beautiful, is not so able-bodied as they, nor so fit for the place of 
king, by what device then can I contrive to get this my son elected 
to the kingly office?" 

Again she thought " the king when he visits me overflows with 
passionate love; what then? I will deck; myself out in the choicest 
attire, prepare my body according to the most approved method, 
by washing, perfuming and painting. I will adorn my hair with 
the loveliest flowers, and by every wile and device in my power I 
will enflame the heart of Ikshwaku to inordinate love, and then, if I 
succeed in so doing, when we are together in secret, I will ask 
him to comply with my desire." Having reflected thus, and 
adorned her person, as she intended, with the greatest care, she 
came forthwith to the presence of the king. The king, seeing his 
wife coming, was inflamed with excessive love towards her, which 
she perceived, and was glad to find her plan so successful. Then 
when the two were reposing together, the wife said " Great king ！ 
be it known to you that I should wish to ask a favour, if the 
king will grant it me." The king replied, " Great queen ！ 
whatever you ask I will give without grudge, with much joy." 
The queen again said, with great earnestness, " Great monarch ！ 
without a rival (tsz-tsai), if you consent to give me what I ask, 
then there mast be no change or repentance on your part ； if you 



No doubt it refers to strength of bones, i. e., manly vigour, 
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change then I will ask nothing." The king replied, " If I change 
then let my head biirst into seven parts." Then the queen said, 
" Great king ！ would that you would expel froju the country those 
four sons of yours. Torch-face and the others, and let my son 
Janta succeed you on the throne!" Then Ikshwaka Edja re- 
plied at once and said, my four sons have done nothing worthy 
of exile ； if you can show me any wrong they have done within my 
dominions, then they shall not stop here, but shall be expelled at 
once." The queen answered, "Your majesty has sworn that if 
you repent or recall your promise then your head shall split into 
seven pieces." Then the king promised to do what she had 
requested, and at early mom on the following day called for 
his four sons and said, " My sons, you have my permission to go 
where you please, you cannot dwell any longer within my domi- 
nions." Then the youths, with bent knees and clasped hands, 
desired to know what wrong they had done, or what law they had 
broken, or what fault they had committed, that they should be 
thus suddenly exiled and driven from the country." Then the 
king said, " I know, my sons, that you are innocent ！ it is not my 
doing or wish to expel you thus, but it is the wish, of Subhadrtt^ 
the queen. She asked me to grant her her desire, and I cannot re- 
call my promise, and her request was that you should be banished." 

[The mother of the four youths now comes to the king and asks 
if it be true that her sons are to be banished. The king tells 
her it is true. Then the concubines, the ministers, soldiers' arti- 
ficers, and men of all professions, come and desire permission 
to go into exile with the four princes, their sisters also, and all 
connected with, them, on which the king gives Ms permission for 
them all to go.] 

Being thus banished, the exiles proceeding northward, arrived 
at the Himatala mountains, where abiding for a short time, they 
crossed the Bh&ghiratM river and ascended the Snowy mountains 
above the river, and there abode for a long while. The four princes 
dwelling there, in the mountain heights, supported themselves 
by huntings feeding on the game they shot. Then gradually 
going forwards, they arrived at a valley on the southern slopes 
of the mountains^ broad and level, without any precipices or hil- 
locks; the lands fertile, and with no brambles or weeds, and very 
free from stones and grit. Nothing but the most beautiful forest 
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trees grew there the Sila tree, the Talas tree, the Nyagrddha 
tree, the Udambara tree, the KaJila tree (kaliya ？), and others ； 
all intertwining their branches, and so making an agreeable 
shade. Moreover, there was a great variety of flowers there, as 
e. gr., the Atimukta flower, the Jamba flower, the Asoka flower, 
the Patra flower, the Palasa flower, the Kuranya flower, the Kubi- 
tara flower, the Danara Karaka flower, the Muchilinda flower, the 
Sumana flower, and so on. 

Some of these flowers were just opening and some falling ~ some 
in the bud and some burst from the bud ； again there was every 
variety of fruit tree » such, as the Amrapala, the Jambu, the Lin- 
gusa, the Panava, the Tinduka, the Amraka, and so on j some 
ripening, others ripe, others passing off. Besides this there were 
great numbers of wild animals there » the Stag, the water Buffalo, 
the white Elephant, the Lion, and so on. Again there were many 
varieties of birds 一 such, as the Parrot, the Peacock, the Kala- 
bingka, the mountain Pheasant, the white Pheasant, and so on. 
Again there was every variety of pleasant lake, with flowers float- 
ing thereon 一 the Utpala, the Padma, the Kumuda, and so on ； 
and on the banks of the lakes every kind of flower growing, 
overhanging the water ― the water perfectly pure and bright, 
neither deep nor shallow j and on the four sides, among the trees 
that surround the lakes, every kind of amphibious animal 一 
Turtles, Tortoises, etc., and every kind of aquatic bird, Dacks, 
Geese, etc. 

Now in the midst of this delightful vale, there was an old Eishi 
living called Kapila. When, therefore, the princes beheld the spot, 
. they said one to another' " Here is a place where we can found a 
city and establish our rule." Then it came to pass that the 
princes abiding here, remembered the injunction of the king their 
father' that in case they married not to marry wives except be- 
longing to their own tribe, and rather than do bo, to take their 
sisters and make them their wives ； and so at first they desired 
to do, bat on second thoughts they feared to pollute their race by 
such intermarriages. 

At this time, the Soryavansa Ikshwaku King summoned to his 
presence a great Brahman, a distinguished teacher (kwo sse), and 
spake thus to him ： " Great Brahman ！ where now are my four 
sons dwelling ？ ,, He replied, " Mab&raja ！ your sons, with their 
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sisters, etc., having gone to the Northern region, and settled there, 
have become the parents of beautiful children. 

Then Ikshwaku, because he loved the princes' his heart filled with 
joy, said " Those princes are able to found a kingdom, and govern 
it well." Hence the Dame S&kya fable), and because they lived 
under tents made from branches of trees, they are also called 
Sikya.^ And because they lived in the place where Kapila had re- 
sided, their town was called Kapilavastu. 

Now after three of the sons had died, the survivor reigned 
alone in Kapilavastu^ and governed the people. He had a son 
called Koru, he had a son called Gokura, he had a son called lion- 
jaw (Sinhahanu), he had four sons, the first called Sadhddana, the 
second Suklddana, the third Tulodana, the fourth Amritddana, 
and one daughter called sweet-dew -taste (Amrita), 

Sinhahanu's eldest son, Sudhddana, succeeded his father at 
Xapilavastu. Now at this time, not far from Kapilavastu, there 
was a city called Tien-pi (Devadaho),* in which was settled a 
member of the S&kya family, a rich householder, whose name was 
Su(pra) Buddha' abounding in wealth ― his house like that of Vais- 
ravana of the Northern region. This nobleman had eight daugh- 
ters, the first called Manasd [or, it may be " May^ ，，], the eighth 
was called MaMpraj4pati. 

This Mahaprajapati was the youngest of all the daughters, and 
when she was born all the Brahman astrologers said, " This girl, 
if she has a son, will be the mother of a Chakravartin." So gra- 
dually they grew up, and became marriageable. Then Sadhd- 
dana desired to have Mahaprajapati in marriage ; but the king. 
Supra Buddha, refused until the seven elder sisters were married, 
on which Sudh6dana promised to provide for them all. Then 
Sudh6dana taking the eldest and youngest himself, and giving 
two to each of his brothers, the king retired to his Palace with 
the two, and lived according to the rules of all the kings who reign 
over the four quarters. 



1 Vide Fa Hian, p. 83 



2 The same as Koli. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The ascent and sojourn (of Bodhisatwa) in the 

Tusita Heaven. 

§1. At this time, Bddhisatwa MaMsatwa, from being a faithful and 
obedient follower of Kdsyapa Buddha' at the time of his death, 
was straightway born in the Tasita Heaven, at which time all the 
Devas of that heaven gave him the name of PrabhlLp^a,^ and on 
this account he is so named. Then all the Devas announced the 
title by wMch he was known to ihe worlds above Tusita, and the 
sound thereof reached even to the Akanishta ^ Heaven. Then 
the Devas also sang together, and said, " Prabh&p&la B6dhis- 
atwa has come to be born in this Tasita Heaven." The sound of 
this strain was heard in the Tr&yastrinshas a Heaven, and in the 
Heaven of the four kings,* and it reached even to the abodes of the 
Asaras^j so that each one of them addressed the other in these 
words, " PrabMp&la Bddhisatwa has gone up to be born in the 
Tusita Heaven." So, from the lowest abode of these Asuras, to the 
highest Heavens of the Akanishta' there fiocked (innumerable 
beings) to the Tasita Heaven, to the abode of Prabhdpsda Bodhis- 
atwa« to hear the law from his mouth. 

Now the years of the life of the Tusita Devas is 4000 years. 
These years having past' then the five indications of change appear, 
that is to say, the chaplet on the head begins to fade ； the armpits 
exude perspiration ； the garments become less beautiful ； the body 
loses its splendour ； there is a restlessness on the chair or throne. 
And so it came to pass, when the Tnsita Devas observed these 
signs affecting PrabhiLp&la, they uttered a loud cry, and said, " alas ！ 
aJack-a-day ！ " and speaking between themselves, they said, " Oh ！ 
misery ！ misery ! PrabhstpMa will not be with us much, longer ！ he 

1 Hou-ming, vide Jul. ii, 858. But there is some confusion in 
Julien's translation. According to the " Lalita Vistara," Bodhis- 
atwa's name was Swetaketu. 

2 The highest of the Bupa (i. e., material) heavens. 

3 That is' the Heaven of S&kra, on the top of Sumeru. 

4 That is, the four kings who keep watch over the earth. Their 
abodes w^e placed half way up Mount Sumeru. 

5 The demons, or Titans, who live below the earth. 
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is leaving our Heaven I his spiritual qualifications are departing ― 
what can we do to keep him here ？ " And so the sound of this la- 
mentation reached upwards to the Sudarsana Heavens, and the 
Akanishta Heavens, and was repeated in every place, " Alas ！ alas ！ 
by the five indications, it is plain that Prabhdp&la will soon descend 
from the Tusita Heaven ； " and the news reached down even to the 
Asura rtlja's palace ； and the cries of lamentation were heard in 
every place' " Alas ！ alas ！ he will soon descend ！ ,, 

At this time, the Devas of the Superior Heavens again descended 
to Tusita, whilst the Devas of the Inferior Heavens ascended and 
assembled together in one place ； so also the Nagas, the Yakshas, 
Gandharvas, Asuras, Kinnaras, Garudas, Mahoragas, Kumbhandas, 
and so on^ came flocking upwards to the Tusita HeavenB, and there 
assembled in one place; and then they all began to say one to 
another, " We now see for ourselves that this Prlbhaplda is about 
to descend to Earth." [The five indications are apparent for twelve 
years before the departure of the Deva, Ch. Ed.]. At this time, the 
Saddh&v4sa^ Devas said amongst themselves, " We have seen pre- 
viously the expected Buddha descend from the Tusita Heaven, to 
be bom in the world." Then all this innumerable multitude of 
Devas, beholding, by the infallible signs, that Bddhisatwa was about 
to descend to be bom in Jambudwipa, together uttered this cry, 
calling to the people who inhabit the earth, " Ye mortals ！ adorn 
your earth ！ for Bddhisatwa^ the great Mah&satwa^ not long hence 
shall descend from Tusita to be born amongst you ！ make ready 
and prepare ！ Buddha is about to descend and to be born ！" 

Now, at this time, there were dwelling in Jambudwipa, five 
hundred Pratyeka^ Baddhas> in the midst of a forest, practising 
their religious exercises ； these five hundred Pratyeka Buddhas, 
having heard tMs cry, immediately rose up into, the air and went 
together to Benares ； having arrived there, they began to ex- 
hibit their supernatural powers ： causing their bodies to ascend 
into space, and emit all sorts of brilliant appearances ； and then 

1 The period of the life of these Devas being so long, they had 
seen previous Bddhisatwas descend to be incarnated on earth. 

* The Pratyeka Buddhas correspond very much in character to 
the old rishis or genii. They cannot teach the law for the benefit 
of others, but they can exhibit miraculous proofs of their dignity 
(principally by flying through the air). 
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having uttered a GStha, one after the other, they ended their term 
of days and entered Nirvana, 

So then, at this time, Prabhdpclla Bddhisatwa, observing all this 
vast assembly of Devas, etc., his heart unaffected by any fear or 
inordinate emotion, spake as follows, " Bespoctable ones ！ I would 
have you know, each one of you, that I plainly see by these indi- 
cations of my person, that I shall shortly descend from Tosita, and 
be born amongst men." Then Brahma, S&kra, and so on, answer- 
ing, said, " Venerable Prabhdp&la ！ as you see these indications, it 
is necessary that you should shortly descend and be born in the 
world ； but, doubtless, you remember your former words and prayers, 
(that this might really be your destiny) ！ " Then all those countless 
Devas, having heard these words, the very hairs of their bodies be- 
came erect, and their hearts were filled with great fear and rever- 
ence ； 80 they clasped their hands, and fell down before Pr&bhap&la 
and adored him. Then Pr&bhapdia replied, " Doubtless it is even so; 
the destiny which was certainly foretold, is now about to be accomp- 
lished ！ ye, therefore, should reflect on the character of imperma- 
nency ！ you should consider the character of the sad destiny that 
may await some of you in the future ！ Consider well the impure 
character of all bodily forms ； that by the lasts of the flesh, and 
the desires of the natural heart, there is no escape from the bonds 
of continual birth and death. Now, as ye stand here with your 
fingers clasped in adoration, behold this body of mine, which I have 
not yet been able to cast off; and now I am about to quit it for 
ever ！ weep not then, nor lament for me ！ ,, Then all these Devas 
replied, " Venerable Prabh&p&la ！ oh ！ would that in your infinite 
love you would not depart hence to be born." 

[Kiouen V contains 6978 words, and cost 3.489 taels.] 



CHAPTER VI. 
On the ascent and sojourn of Bodhisatwa in Tusita. 

§2. At this time, in the midst of the Devas of the Tusita Heaven, 
there was one called Gold Mass i who for many years had, over and 

1 Kin-t'hwdn. This Deva is not mentioned by name in the 
" Lalita Vistara." 
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over again, gone down to Jambudwipa. Prabh&pdla knowing 
this, addressed him thus ： "Devaputra, you have often gone 
down to Jambadwipa ； doubtless, therefore, you know the cities, 
towns, and villages, and the various lineages of their kin^ ； 
and in what family Bddhisatwa, for his one birth more, ought to 
be bom." 

The Devaputra answered, " Venerable ！ I know them well, 
and if you permit me, I will recount them to you." Prclbhap&la 
replied, "Well! do so!" Then he spoke thus, " This great 
Chiliocosm has one sacred place called the ' Bodhimandala/^ situ- 
ated in a country called * Magradha/ in Jambadwipa ； here' from 
all time, the kings have arrived at perfect illumination. Pr&b- 
hap&la ！ in the midst of this district, is a river called ' Ganges *； 
on the southern bank of that river, is an eminence where dwells 
an old Bishi; the name of the place is 'V&jra/ or otherwise, ' Pan- 
dava-Vaihara (Vipoura) kudaka-parvata, [or, it may be, 'the 
solitary-peak^-inount * called ' Pandava Vaihtlra (Vibhara) kuta']. 
This peak is surrounded by mountains, which encircle it and keep 
it in, as a string of pearls. In the middle of this (peak), is a little 
village c^ed ' Mountain -abundance and not far from the mount 
is a large city called * Kajagriha.' In this city, there was, formerly, 
a certain royal Bislii called * Udapali/ He had, without inter- 
ruption, descended from the Ksliatriya caste (royal caste). He 
had a son called * Bahuka ， ； and from that time till now, those who 
have reigned in that city have all descended from this Bishi in 
regular succession. If Prabbdp&la is to be bom in Jambudwipa, 
it would become him to be bom as the son of the king of that 
city." 

Fr&bhap&la answered the Deva, and said, " Although tMs be so, 
yet the pedigree is not a pure one; and the city is a frontier 
one, and the country hilly, and broken with valleys ； the ground 
stony and covered with weeds, etc. ； wherefore you may select an- 
other place where a Kshatriya family resides." 



1 The Bddhimanda is the area around the B6dlii tree, under 
wliich the Bddhisatwas arrive »t supreme wisdom. 

* Is this the same as " the small rocky hill standing by itself?" 
(Fa-hien, cap. xxviii). 

3 Those Chinese compounds which I am unable to restore, I 
merely translate. 
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Gclden-mass again remarked, *' Prabhap&la ！ in the Kasi 
country there is a city called * Varandsi , i; the rija Eishi called 
* Shen-kwong ,* ； you may, perhaps, think this family worthy of 
you ！ " To which, Frabhdpdla replied, " This may be so ； but there 
are four heretical schools there, so that you had better loc^ else- 
where." 

Then the Deva observed again, " Frabh&p&la ！ in E6sala, in 
the city of Savatti, there is a king called ( Griya ，(？ ) ； the people 
numerous^ and the king powerful ； will it please you to be bom 
there ？ " 

" No ！ ，, said Prabbap&la, " for the kings of Edsala have de- 
scended from Matangas,' both on the mother's and father's side, 
of impure birth ； and in former days they were of small repute, 
without any personal courage or nobleness of heart ； the country 
comparatively poor, although there are the seven precious sub- 
stances there ； yet they are in no abundance. Therefore, I cannot 
be born there ！ " 

Then he said again, '(In the Yadsa country, the city Kau- 
sambi, there is a king called ' thousand excellences ' (tsien- 
sliing) ； his son, called * pih-shing * (hundred excellences). That 
king has elephants, horses, the seven gems, and armies (the four 
sorts of military force ) in abundance ； will it please you to be bom 
there?" To which Prabhdpdia replied, " Althoagh what you say 
may be true ； yet the mother of the king of Vadsa was born of a 
strange parent, and therefore the son is not of pure descent ； you 
must look elsewhere." 

Golden-mass said again, " This Vdjora country has a city 
called VAisali,* rich in every kind of produce ； the people in peace 
and contentment ； the country enriched and beautiful as a heavenly 
mansion ； the king called ' Druma raja ； his son withoat the 
least stain on his scutcheon ； the king's treasuries full of gems, and 
gold and silver ； perhaps you will be born there." 



1 This of coarse is Benares. 

* Virtuous 一 lastre. 

3 Matangas, i. e., pariahs. Compare these and subsequent pas- 
sages with the "La&ta Vistara'* (Foacaux's translation, p. 24). . 

* An old town on the Gandak Eiver^ a little to the north of 
Patna. 

s Tree-king. 
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To wliich Prabh&pMa replied, " This may be so ； but the dis- 
position of the people of that country is hard and self-willed; each 
one of them says ' I am king ！ ， ' Sufficient in myself! ， and so they 
are haughty and disobliging. Again, they are without proper 
reverence for high, or low ； arrogant and self-sufficient ； you must 
look elsewhere, therefore [the king, moreover, is not influenced by 
just considerations in the administration of justice, saying, * This 
is law/ and ( this is not law ,]•" 

Golden-xnass then said, "In the Mdvanti country, the city 
called 'TJjjayanii; the king called ' bright lamp' (Pradydta ？) ； 
his son called ' Parna ， ； the king's personal strength very great ： 
able to subdue all those around him; here may Bddhisatwa be 
born ？ 

Prabh&p&la replied, "All this may be so ； but the king of that 
country is governed or restrained, by no fixed law, and believes not 
in the certain result of actions, good or bad, in a future state ； you 
must, therefore, look elsewhere." 

Then he observed, " Mathura,^ the capital city of Jambud- 
wipa, has a great king, called * Subaha ' ； will it suit PrabhS,pala to 
be born in this family? ,， 

To which Bddhisatwa replied, " That king is a heretic ； how 
then can an expectant Buddha be born there ？，， 

Once more he rejoined, " This city of the white elephant 
(Hastinapoura) ； the kings belonging to the Pandavas, of the 
greatest strength and beauty ； unrivalled in the world ； able to sub- 
due all hostile armies ； perhaps you are agreeable to be born 
there ！ " 

To which PrabMp&la replied, " This may be so ； but the race of 
the Pandavas, pure as it may be, is yet of confused and indefinite 
origin; hence we find the eldest son of that king (i.e., of Pan- 
du), called ' Yudistira/ spoken of as the son of Dharma, a 
Brahma Deva ； the second son, called BMmasena, is spoken of as 
the son of the wind-spirit (VAyu) ESja ； the third son, called 
'Aijuna/ is spoken of as the son of Saki'a; again, there are two 
sons bom of different mothers ； one Nakula, the other, Sahadeva ； 
these two are said to be the sons of Asuna (Asvin), the 'Deva of the 
stars. For this reason, I cannot be born there." 



Oujein. * In the province of Agra (L. Y.) 
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Then the Deva continued, " PrabhlLpdla ！ the city of Mithila, in 
Jambudwlpa, is governed by a king of the Mithila family, called 
' Samitra ； , he possesses abundance of elephants, horses, chariots, 
oxen, sheep, and all kinds of property of this sort ； together with 
coantless wealth, gold, silver, gems, pearls, and so on. That king, 
Samitra, is devoted to the practice and study of the true law ； will 
you, therefore, be bom there ？ ,, 

Prabhipala replied, " What you have said may be so ； Samitra 
Baja may possess all this wealth, and be devoted to religion; yet he 
is old and decrepit, and no longer able to attend to the business of 
his govemmeiit; moreover, he has already a large family of sons. 
For these reasons, I cannot be bom there." 

Golden-mass continued, "Prabh&pala! besides these kings of the 
middle country, there are other kings of the frontier country, who 
hold heretical views j for instance, there is the island of Pindu, in 
which there is a kingdom governed by a king of the Brahman race ； 
he resides on the top of Pindu, and is called ' Moon-branch , ； pure 
in descent, both on his father's and mother's side ； particular in 
his religious devotions to all the gods (Devas) ； perfectly versed 
in the knowledge of the four Yedas. Will you, venerable one, be 
born in that family ？ " 

To whom Frabh&p&la replied, " It may be so ； but when I am 
bom, I desire to be bom in the Kshatriya caste, and not in that of 
the Brahmans. So pray look elsewhere." 

The Deva replied, " I ha^e now named every kingdom I can 
think of in Jambadwipa ； every town, village, and the race of all 
the kings of the Kshatriya race ； and now I am overcome with so 
much sorrow, in conseqaence of my failure to find a family worthy 
of you as a son, that my memory fails me as to any other name, 
and my mouth cannot further declare the character of these 
families." 

FrabMp^la replied, " It is as you say j you are yet at fault in 
finding me a pure Kshatriya family, worthy of me as a son ！ " 

The Deva replied, " I, looking carefully and anxiously for a place 
worthy of you when born, suddenly find I have forgotten one 
Kshatriya family." 

Frabhapdla replied, " What is the name thereof ？" 

The Deva continued ： " An ancient family, descended in direct 
line from successive Chakrayarti E&jas, related to Ikshwaku, in 
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the far distance of antiquity ； they live at Kapilavastu, of the race 
of the S&kyas ； the king's name SuddhMana, son of Sinhahanu, 
celebrated among men and Devas ； perhaps you will condescend 
to be bom in that family." 

PribhapUla replied, " It is well— well I you have well selected 
this family from the rest. I remember belonging to this family, 
and I am willing to be born in it as you suggest. Devaputra ！ it 
has ever been the rule that the expectant Buddha, when bom, 
mast appear in a family possessing sixt^ marks i of excellence, 
what, then, are these sixty signs of excellence ？ 1. 一 All the holy 
ones (Baddhas) regard that family with complacency. 2. 一 That 
family mast practise no wickedness. 3. 一 The origin of that family 
must be perfectly pare. 4. 一 The descent of that family, in every 
line, must be faultless. 5. 一 The maternal descent must be without 
flaw or interruption. 6. 一 It must, from its origin, have been in 
the royal line. 7. 一 All the kings throughout the line, by descent, 
mast have had deep religious principles (deeply-sown, virtuous 
principles ~ roots). 8. 一 The origin of that family must always have 
been made a subject of commendation by the various Buddhas 
(saints). 9. 一 The members of that family must possess great per- 
sonal dignity. 10. 一 The women of that family must be famed for 
their beauty. 11. 一 The young men must be famous for their 
wisdom. 12. 一 The disposition of the members of that family must 
be agreeable and amiable. 13. ― Not given to songs or plays. 14. 
一 They must be fearless. 15. 一 Not weak or delicate. 16. —— Well 
gifted with intellectual power. 17. 一 Given to handy work. 18. — 
Afraid of committing sin. 19. 一 Not mixed up in trade, or eager 
in getting wealth. 20. ― Faithful in friendships. 21. ― Not given 
to kill either beasts or reptiles, or anything that has life. 22. 一 
The names of that family chosen with discretion. 23. 一 Able to 
practice self-denial. 24. ― Not easily led by others. 25.— Not fickle 
or changeable. 26.— Not doubtful or sceptical. 27. 一 Not led by 
fear to follow others. 28. ― Adverse to slaughter. 29.— No remorse 
for sin. 30. 一 Successful in obtaining charity (？ ). 31. 一 Liberal in 
charity. 32. 一 Invincible. 33. ― ！ Regular in religious conduct, and 
willing to comply with all the rules. 34. 一 Fond of relieving others. 



1 The " Lalita Vistara " makes the number of signs, sixty-four 
{Vide in loc. L. V. 27). . 
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35. — ^xact in determining the rules of reward and punishment. 

36. 一 Strong and vigorous. 37. ― Pious to Eishis and saints. 38. 
一 Reverent to spiritual powers. 39. ― Pious to Devas. 40. 一 Ee- 
spectfol to wives. 41. 一 No family jealousies. 42. ― Well known 
through the ten regions. 43. 一 The most distinguished by all 
families. 44. ― Ancestors, holy men. 45. 一 The most con- 
spicuous amongst such holy men. 46. 一 Constantly connected 
with Chakravarti Eajas. 47.— Associated with men of the high- 
est dignity. 48. 一 Surrounded by very large retinues. 49. 一 
Their family associations not to be broken. 50. 一 Their family 
associations superior to all others. 51. 一 Reverent to mothers. 52. 
一 Obedient to fathers. 53. 一 Pious to Shamans. 54. 一 Pious to 
Brahmans. 55. 一 Plenteous in grain. 56. 一 ！ Rich in possessions. 
57. ― Abounding in cattle, slaves, elephants, horses, oxen, sheep, 
etc. 58. ― Not exacting on others. 59. 一 Not deficient in any 
worldly possessions. 60. ― The race perfectly pure througli every 
generation from its very origin." 

" Devaputra ！ all expectant Buddhas, when they become incar- 
nated in their mother's -wombs, must be born of mothers possessing 
the thirty-two superior signs of female excellency ； and what are 
these ？ 1. ― She is of perfect virtue, or grace. 2 一 Her limbs per- 
fect. 3. ― Her gait perfect. 4. 一 Her place of delivery well known (？ )• 
5. 一 Her going abroad at the time of expecting labour. 6.— Her 
connections perfectly pure. 7. 一 Her appearance beautiful. 8. 一 
Her name propitious. 9. 一 Her figure well proportioned. 10. ― Not 
yet had a child. 11. ― Of great religious merit. 12. ― Fond of 
pleasant recreations. 13. 一 Her heart always virtuously submissive. 
]4. ― Without evil thoughts. 15. ― Her body, mouth, and mind, 
pure. 16. 一 Her heart fearless. 17. 一 RecoUective. 18. ― Ex- 
tremely handy in female pursuits. 19. 一 Her heart without guile. 
20. 一 No quarrelsome disposition. 21. 一 No envy. 22. 一 No anger. 
23. 一 No hatred. 24. ― No roughness. 25. 一 No levity. 26. 一 Her 
body with every propitious mark. 27. 一 Great patience. 28. ― 
Great modesty. 29. 一 Hating sensuality, anger, and doubt. 30. 一 
Without the faults of women. 31. 一 Obedient to her husband. 
32. 一 Possessed of all grace and virtue from the time of her 
birth." 

Such is the character of the mother of an expectant Buddha ； 
the time of B6dhisatwa's incarnation is. when the constellation 
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Kwei 1 is in coiyunction with the sun. Before his conception, his 
mother must have undertaken the eight fasts (is this, fasted for 
eight days ？), and after that the conception takes place. 

Again Prabhdpdla spoke thus ： " I now am about to assume a 
body (Shan yeou) ； not for the sake of gaining wealth, or enjoying 
the pleasures of sense ； but I am about to descend and be born 
among men (take this ' one-birth ，), simply to give peace and rest 
to all flesh; and to remove all sorrow and grief from the world." 

At this time, in the midst of the assembly, there was a Deva who 
spake thus to another ： " Our Bodhisatwa Prabhdpila is about to 
descend to be born amongst men ！ he is about to leave our heavenly 
abode. When he is gone, how shall we, any longer, be joyous or glad 
in this place ？" Then the other replied, " How indeed ？ how indeed ！ 
what can we do then to obtain the privilege of going down into 
the world to see the place where our illustrious Bodhisatwa shall 
be bora?" A third Deva said, "Oh! I wish iny years in this 
heaven were passed that I might be bom there with him ！" A fourth 
Deva said, " Let not your hearts be sad ！ Our great Bodhisatwa 
is indeed about to be born amongst men, having completed his 
years as a Deva in this heaven ； but how much more certainly will 
he come back to us again." Then another Deva called out and 
said, " PrabMp &】 a ！ venerable one ！ you are now going down to 
be born iu the world of men. Oh ！ great sir ！ * forget us not ！ for- 
get us not!" At this time, Prabhdpala £6dbisatwa replied to 
these Devas thus ： "Let not sorrow and grief affect you thus ！ for 
I have already told you that all things are impermanent as the 
plantain-stalk ； without any true foundation ； like a thing borrowed 
which must be returned ； like the lightning flash (or, a flash of 
light), a phantom, a bubble ； so are all things which exist around 
you." 

Then Prabh&pdla B6dhisatwa again addressed the Devas, and 
said, " There is a cause for all the partings and separations that 
take place in every form of being, and this cause is * birth and 
death ！, Be not grieved on my account ！ Through ages past I 
have prepared for myself a destiny|,(Kama), which secures me now 
from long continuance in the world. Soon shall I obtain final 



1 Corresponding to four stars in cancer (% 8, 6). 
* Mah&parusha P 

D 
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release. Through ages past have I acquired the merit to be de- 
rived from ' Buddha/ 'the Law/ 'the Church.'* I have ever 
prepared my heart for the possesBion of supreme wisdom, and now, 
having obtained the result of my constant vows and prayers, I am 
about to consummate all in the acquisition of it. You should re- 
joice, therefore, and not be sad." 

Then all those De^as having heard these words said amongst 
themselves, "Look Devas ！ look well at this Prabh&pAla Bddhisatwa 
Mah&satwa^ for soon he will descend to earth and be born 
amongst men," and then they raised their voices and said, " the 
Venerable Prabh&p&la, the exalted one, shall soon be bom as a 
man. Soon ！ soon shall all the beauty and the glory of this hea- 
ven disappear, and all the happiness of its inhabitants. What 
services shall we have to render ？ What religions homage to pay, 
when the venerable one departs to be bom in the shape of perish- 
able man ！" 

Then Prabhdpdla rejoined 一 " Again I repeat in your ears the 
truth of the doctrine ~ all things are perishable ― Let this be 
bound and fixed in your memories, forget it not for a moment, 
and now I go down to earth to be born, to arrive at the goal of 
Anuttara Samyak Samb6dhi, to preach the incomparable truth. 
You on your parts should each pray to be born in the world like- 
wise, and so obtain deliverance from all sorrow, and arrive at per- 
fect Best." Now there was a certain palace in the Tusita Heaven 
called "Exalted Standard/' equal in len^h and breadth, i.e. sixty 
Tojanas each way. In this palace, from time to time, B6dhisatwa 
was in the habit of preaching the law for the advantage of the 
Tusita Devas. So on this occasion, having repaired to this 
abode and taken his seat, he began to speak to all the Devas of 
the Tusita Heaven, and said " Ye Devas ！ assemble here and 
listen ！ not long hence this body of mine shall descend amongst 
men, and be bom in the world ； let me now therefore on your 
account recite in succession the names of the various modes of 
salvation (f& man), as a means to your conversion, now for the 
last time I name these particulars to you, and impress them on 
your memory, that you, on your part hearing them may derive joy 
and peace from their recital. 

1 The three objects of reliance, or refuge, for the Buddhists, 
s Utchadhvaja. " Lai. Vist." p. 37. 
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Then all the Devas of this Tusita Heaven, having heard these 
words, assembled together in that heavenly palace to listen to 
what Prabh4p41a had to say. 

Then Prabhdp^, sitting on his Lion throne, snrroonded by an 
incaicnlable number of Devas, and honoured by every kind of 
external homage, spake thus, " Devas, before the once-born B6d- 
hisatwa descends to earth to be incarnated he desires on your 
account to recite the one hundred and eight methods of salvatiozi, 
listen therefore and weigh my words whilst I recite these methods 
to you." 

At this time Prabh&p&la Bddhisatwa, having delivered these 
one hundred and eight gates of the law,^ impressed upon his audi- 
tors that they should diligently keep them in their momories, and 
not let them slip. 

[Eiouen VI contains 6177 words, and cost 3'09 Taels.】 



CHAPTER VII. 
The descent into the Eoyal Palace. 

At this time Prabh&plla Bddhisatwa, the Winter being now 
passed, and the opening month of Spring arrived, when all the 
flowers and the trees pat oat their sweets, the vernal air soft and 
serene, neither too cold or hot, the young grass and other verdure 
freshly come forth, brightly shining on every side. At the time of 
the junction of the constellation Kwei (with the sun), having 
repeated the necessary portions of the law (as before given), in 
the hearing of all the Devas, causing their hearts to be filled with 
joy and ravishment, having by his excellent discourse led them to 
discard all thought and things so transient in their nature, as are 
subject to life and old age, and disease and death, and to seek 
after the brighter state of being, at this time (I say) Prabhi- 



1 These hundred and eight gates of the law are given by M. Fou- 
caux, "Lai. Vist." pp. 46-7. The Chinese list agrees almost entirely 
with his. 
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p&la B6dhi8atwa Mah&satwa about now to descend and to be 
bom, his heart at rest, without excitement, with no anxiety 
or confusion of thought, again spake thus to the assembled 
Devas, " Know well ！ and consider, ye Devas all, that this is my 
very last and final birth." Then B6dhisatwa, his mind immovably 
fixed, descended from Tusita, as other Devas had done, the 
years of their sojourn in Tusita being come to an end. 

At this time, when B6dhisatwa was about to descend, and in a 
spiritual manner enter the womb of Queen M&ya ； ^ then that 
M4ya on that very night addressed Suddh6dana B&ja, and said, 
" Mahdrdja ！ I wish from the present night to undertake the eight 
special rules of self discipline, to wit, not to kill anything that 
lives; not to defraud any one ； to have no sexual pleasures; not 
to lie; not to prevaricate ； not to calumniate ； to have no irreli- 
gious conversation; and, moreover, to pray that I may not covet, 
or be angry, or hold foolish doubts, so as to avoid all heretical 
teaching, and adopt all that is true and right. I now bind myself 
to observe these rules, and I desire to produce m myself a loving 
heart towards all living creatures." Then Suddhodana EAja 
replied to M&ya thus, " As your heart desires ！ act as you wish. 
I will even give up my kingdom rather than that you should n" 
so act, if you desire it, according to the Gdtha, 

" ' The ESja beholding the Mother of Bddhisatwa 
Respectfully rose from his seat before her, 
Begarding her as his Mother or elder Sister, 
His heart wholly free from any thought of sensual desire/" 

Then Prabhdpdla B6dhisatwa, with a fixed heart and perfectly 
•self-possessedj descended from Tusita to sojourn on earth, and 
entered on the right side* of Queen M&ya, wife of SuddMdana 
B^'a, and there rested in perfect quiet. 

Then Devas and men, Mara^ and Brahma, Shamans and Brali- 



1 MAya, the wife of Saddh6dana IBAja. The " incarnation scene ，, 
is frequently met with in Buddhist sculptures. Vide (amongst 
others) PI xxxiii, " Tree and Serpent Worship." 

2 He is generally represented as descending in the shape of a 
white elephant. The tikas, however, explain this as indicating 
" Power and Wisdom." 

8 MAra, the author of evil. Sometimes called the " King of 
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mans, beheld a wonderful light, which shone through the entire 
world, and lit up the gloom of the external mountain depth, where 
eternal darkness reigns. Then every creature beholding this 
light began to speak to his fellow thus, " What does this sud- 
den appearance amongst us portend?" Then the great earth 
quaked six times, and all the mountaiDs of the great Sakwala 
shook ； the seas roared, and the rivers turned backwards in their 
course, whilst all forests, trees, flowers, and every kind of herb, 
exuded their rich nourishment, and shed it on the ground ； and so 
even down to the bottommost Hell of Avitchi,i there was a feeling of 
joy instead of misery.* [T/ie light shone in the darkness, to show that 
hereafter Bddhisatwa would arrive at perfect enlightenment, and by the 
preaching of the four truths, illuminate the darkness and ignorance of 
men's minds. The mountains shook and the seas roared, etc., to indi- 
cate that hereafter Buddha, having arrived at perfect wisdom, should 
shake the powers of evil which afflict the world, and draw men to the 
true Nirvdna ； the rivers Jlowed backivards to indicate that hereafter 
Buddha should cause the natural tide of events, the perpetual flow of 
life and death to be reversed, and men to find deliverance, and so 
with the other indications.] Bddhisatwa having then descended 
into the womb of Miya the Queen, she in the midst of her sleep 
had a dream to this effect, " she thought she saw a six tusked 
white elephant, his head coloured like a ruby (or red pearl), etc., 
descend thro, space and enter her right side." In the morning 
the queen addressed her husband Suddhddana thus, "Mahar§ja, be 
it known to you that last night I had the following dream, it 
appeared to me that a white elephant entered my right side, and 
gave me sach joy as I never had before ！ From this time forth I 
will no more partake of any sensual pleasure, and I pray you find 
out some interpreter of dreams who will tell me what this won- 
derful vision of mine may portend." Then Suddh6dana called to 
the women who were waiting outside, and bade them go in haste 



Death," at other times the " God of the World of Pleasure " (Kama- 
loka). 

1 Avitchi, the no-interval hell 一 the bottomless pit. . 

a These explanations are part of the original text, introduced 
without any comment. They are probably of a later date than 
the thread of the narrative. When they occur they will be printed 
in italic letters. 
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and tell Mah&namaputra, his prime minister, to summon at once 
to his presence the eight Brahmas who excelled in interpreting 
dreams, to wit, Yajnabhadanta, Yisakabhadanta, Isliwarabha- 
danta, Pindubhadanta^ Brahmabhadanta, these five, and with 
them the three sons of old K&syapa. The messengers then ad- 
dressed the king, "we dare not disobey the Mahdrdja's com- 
mands." Then these messengers in obedience to the king's com- 
mands went forth to the palace gates, and cried with a loud 
voice before the gates, " Who is there on guard ？" Then there 
was before the gate a certain guard, Eojana by name, who ans- 
wered the messenger belonging to the interior (i. e. the harem), 
"I am here." Then the messenger said " Mah&r^a has given 
orders to summon to his presence the eight Brahmans, interpre- 
ters of dreams, by name [as before]. Then Eojana, went forth- 
with to the presence of M ahanamaputra, the prime minister, who 
liaving heard his words, immediately summoned the eight Brah- 
mans aforesaid, and soon both Mahanamaputra and they together 
entered within the royal palace. Then Suddhodana £&ja ad- 
dressed the interpreters of dreams, and said, " Last night the 
Qaeen had this extraordinary dream [relating it], what is the 
interpretation of it ？" 

Then the Bralimans, having heard the king's words, perfectly 
understanding all portents, and able to interpret all dreams, re- 
plied, " Mah&r^'a ！ listen and hear the meaning of this dream, 
according to the explanation given by the old Bishis^ and in the 
books of divine wisdom ； thus it is written in the following G&thas ： 一 

If a mother in her dream, behold 

The Sun Deva enter her right side ； 

That mother shall bear a son 

Who shall become a Chakravarti I^ja. 

If she sees in her dream 

The Moon Deva enter her right side. 

That son, borne of that mother, 

Shall be, of all kings, the chief. 

If the mother, in her dream, behold 

A white elephant enter her right side. 

That mother, when she bears a son. 

Shall bear one chief of all the world (Baddha); 

Able to profit all flesh ； 
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Equally poised between preference and dislike ； 
Able to save and deliver the world and men 
From the deep sea of misery and grief.". 
Then the Brabmans addressed Suddh6dana, and said, "Mah& - 
r&ja ！ the dream of the queen is a very propitious one. Your 
Mcgesty ought now to have a very special regard for the queen ； 
for the child bom of her will certainly be a holy child, and in after 
time arrive at perfect wisdom ； his name spread far and wide." 
At this time, Suddhddana £&ja, having heard the words of the 
Brahmans, the interpreters of dreams, his heart was filled with ex- 
altation and joy not to be surpassed. He placed before them meats 
and drinks of the most exquisite character; delicacies and fruits 
of the choicest flavour; and conferred every kind of present ： bid- 
ding them eiyoy themselves as they list ！ moreover, he added gifts 
of money and precious stones, and after the propitious interpre- 
tation, he distributed food, drink, clothing, flowers^ ungaents, 
cattle, horses, chariots, and every kind of gift, among the people 
of Kapilavastn, beyond the four gates, and also in the streets, pas- 
sages and lanes of the city; giving to each just what was most 
requisite or most desired ； and all with a view to conduce to the 
prosperity of JBddhisatwa. 

Now, at this time, there was a certain Bishi called Asita, tho- 
roughly grounded in all the wisdom of the various heretical sects, 
and who, by patting away the love of pleasure (by self-denial, 
discarding the five desires), had arrived at great spiritual power; 
possessed of the five miraculous qualities (irdhiplLda), he was able, 
at will, to go to the thirty-three heavens, and enter at his pleasure 
the assemblies of the Devas. This Bishi dwelt very much at a 
place in South India, called " Tchapati," in a village called " Gan- 
ganadi " ； not far from there, was a shady thicket called " increasing- 
length" (dirghavardana ？). Now, at this time, it happened that the 
Bishi was living in this grove, practising himself in acquiring the 
sapemataral wisdom of the Genii; whilst all the people of Mag- 
adha said of Mm that he was a Baliat, and greatly reverenced him. 

Then, having acquired the knowledge he sought, this Bishi was 
imparting the secret to others, when a certain youth of the village 
afore-named^ called " Narada,"i of tender age, being scarcely eight 

1 Naradatta, vide "LaUt. Vist." 103. 
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years old, was brought by his mother to Asita, with the request 
that he would adopt him as one of his disciples ； on which the 
youth, made every sort of religious offering to the ！ Eishi ； and after 
Asita had accepted and used them, he paid him ceaseless worship. 
Now, it so happened, that Asita was, on one occasion, sitting in 
the Tsang-chang grove, practising the severest austerities, and daj 
and night controlling his mind to fixed contemplation, and the 
boy, Narada, was sitting on one side by himself, behind his master, 
employed in brushing away, and removing, all noxious creatures 
from coming near the Bishi. This was just at the time when 
Bddhisatwa descended from Tusita and entered into the right side 
of his mother ； on which occasion, there was a supernatural light 
spread every-where, and the earth quaked again. Asita perceiving 
these miraculous events (adbhuta dharma), was greatly awe- 
stricken, and the very hairs on his person stood erect ； and he 
thought with himself, "what mean these miraculous portents?" 
Thinking thus for a little time in silence, his thoughts perfectly 
fixed in firm composure, then suddenly his mind conceived un- 
utterable joy, and he cried out and said, " A great saint, incon- 
ceivably holy, is to be bom in the world ； now Mahdpudgala B6d- 
hisatwa is descending from Tusita, and about to enter the right 
side of his mother, and receive birth (incarnation)." Having said 
this, he ceased. 

Then again there was a certain Deva called " Fleet-goer/' who, 
with rapid flight, went down to all the hells, and cried out with a 
loud voice, "All ye wretched ones ！ understand now that Bodhis- 
atwa is incarnated ； quickly, then, pray ye and vow with all your 
might?, that ye may be bom on earth." Then the wretched inmates, 
having heard this cry, as many of them as in ages gone by had 
acquired any merit, bat for some consequent act of sin had been 
born in hell, 一 these, I say, regarding one another, saw plainly 
their appearance changing, and their bodies becoming bright and 
beautiful ； and so their minds received great joy ； and when they 
heard the voices of Fleet-goer and all the angels singing on earth, 
they were delivered from hell ； and such as had acquired previous 
merit were born on earth, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Kapilavastu. 

Again, at the time of Buddha's conception, Sdkra Deva, and the 
four Makarajas, to wit, Dhritarashtra Virudhaka Eaja, 
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Yirnpaksha, and Yaisravana Bdja, addressing one another, said, 
" Sirs ！ surely, now that Bodhisatwa has gone down to earth to be 
bom, we ought to keep guard and watch lest any of those noxious 
beings called ' Kinnaras ' should molest or hurt him, or depute 
others to do so. For it is right that we Devas should guard the 
illustrious person of Bodhisatwa^ and not leave the task to men." 
[There are four chief occasions on which this special protection is re- 
quired, 一 at the conception, the time of gestation, the birth, and the 
arrival at supreme wisdom. There are also several special drcuni' 
stances that distinguish the conception^ gestation, and birth of JB6d- 
hisatwa. He always remains on the right side of his mother, without 
movement ； such movement, from right to left, giving constant pain 
and anxiety to the mother. But Bddhisatwa remains ever at rest, 
whether the' mother rise, or sit, or sleep ； this is one peculiarity (ard- 
hhuta dharma). So also nothing impure takes place, either during the 
gestation, or at the birth, of a Bddhisatwa ； this is another peculiarity. 
So also the mother of a Bddhisatwa suffers no pain, but rather is 
sensible of great delight during the period and at the birth. She 
consents to no nupUal intercourse. She practises all the laws of 
purity. She suffers no extremities of heat or cold. He is formed per- 
fectly when he enters the womb ； there is no change from embryo to 
Arbuda (from stage to stage of development). All demons who torment 
either man or woman, flee from the face of the mother of a Bddhisatwa, 
All diseased persons are cured by the touch of the right hand of ths 
queen Mdya, or, if they cannot secure an opportunity of being touched, 
then a shrub, or a leaf, or a blade of grass which Mdya has held in 
her right hand, given or sent to the sick person, will infallibly heal 
the dUecLse. Such are the wonderful circumstances' connected with 
the gestation and birth of Bddhisatwa,] 



The Birth beneath the Tree. 
Pabt I. 

At this time, the holy mother Mdya, having just completed ten 
months since her conception of Bddhisatwa, felt the time of birth 
approaching. Then the father of the queen 嵐 ya. Supra Buddha, 
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Grihapati (chang-che) by name, sent certain messengers to the 
king Saddhodana, at Kapilavastu, [the MaMsanghikas say his 
name is Supra B6dha'\, who presented to the Maharaja this request 
from the queen's father, "As I am informed my daughter, M^ya, 
the queen of your majesty, is now with child, and already far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy, and, as I fear that when the child is born, 
my daughter will be short lived, I have thought it right to ask you 
to permit my daughter M^ya to come back to me and rest in my 
house ； and I ha^e prepared for her reception the Lnmbini gar- 
den, and every proper amusement. Let not the king be dis- 
pleased at this request, for immediately the confinement is over, 
I will send my daughter back to her home with you." 

Then Suddhodana El^a, having beard the words of the messen- 
gers of Supra Buddha, immediately issued orders to have all the 
road between Kapilavastu and Dewadaho [vide " Lalit. Vist.," p. 
413, M.B., 136] made level, and freed from all weeds, pebbles, 
filth, and obstacles of all kinds ； and to have the ground swept 
and sprinkled with scented water, and all kinds of flowers to be 
scatteried. along it ； and he ordered, moreover, the queen M&ja, to 
be ornamented with every kind of precious stone, and her person 
decorated with the choicest flowers and unguents ； and thus ac- 
companied by music, dancing women and guards, and with special 
attendants going before to announce her approach, she set forth 
on her journey. So it was the queen Maya, mounted on a white 
elephant, pursued her way, the Devas having caused a perfectly 
beautiful gem-adorned covering to appear on the elephant's back 
for her to sit upon. And so, thus seated, she arrived at last at 
her father's house in the city of Dewadaho ； and as she approached, 
surrounded by the vast retinue of warriors, elephants, horses, and 
chariots provided by Suddh6dana Jdt,&j&, then forth from Dewadaho 
came Supra Buddha and all his ministers and nobles to meet and 
welcome her approach. At length, in the second month of spring, 
on the eighth day, the constellation Kwei being now in conjunc- 
tion, the-king, accompanied by his daughter Maya, went forth to- 
wards the garden Lumbinij anxious to see the beauties of the 



1 The text here proceeds to explain that the Lumbini garden 
was so called after the name of the wife of the chief minister of 
Supra Buddha. 
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earth. Having arrived at the garden, the queen Mdya stepped 
down from her chariot, adorned as we have before described, sur- 
rounded by dancing women, etc. ； and so passed from spot to spot, 
and from tree to tree in the garden, admiring and looking at all ！ 
Now, in the garden, there was one particular tree called a PaJasa, 
perfectly strait from top to bottom, and its branches spread out in 
perfect regularity, its leaves variegated as the plumage of a 
peacock's head, soft as Kalinda cloth, the scent of its flowers of 
most exquisite odour. Delighted at the sight, M&ya rested awhile 
to admire it, and gradually approached under the shade of the 
tree ； then that tree, by the mysterious power of Bddhisatwa, bent 
down its branches, and, forthwith, the queen with her right hand 
took hold of one ； jast as in the air, there appears a beautifully 
tinted rainbow stretching athwart heaven; so did she take hold 
of that curving branch of the Palasa tree and look up into heaven's 
expanse. Thus, standing on the ground, and holding the branch 
as we have described, with clasped hands and bended knee, 
the heavenly women who surrounded the queen, addressed her 
thus ： 一 

" The queen now brings forth the child. 
Able to divide the wheel of life and death 
In heaven and earth, no teacher 
Can equal him ； 
Able to deliver both De^as 
And men from every kind of sorrow. 
Let not the queen bo distressed. 
We are here to support her ！ " 

At this time, Bddhisatwa perceiving his mother, Mdya^ standing 
thus with the branch in her hand, then with conscious mind arose 
from his seat and was bom. 

B6dhisatwa being thus delivered from the right side of his mo- 
ther, a marvellous light spread around, and forthwith all the Devas 
and men, Msbra, Brahma, Shamans, and Brahmans, perceiving this 
miraculous light said amongst themselves ： 一 '*What means this 
wonderful portent." [Now this miraculoiis light is one of the signs of 
Buddha's future conquest over the powers of darkness and sin, ] Thus 
was Bddhisatwa bom. 

Now at the time of Bddhisatwa's birth, S&kra> with a beautifully 
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fine Easika garment, advanced and wrapped the body of the child 
in it, whilst the four Mahdr&jas, taking the child, wrapped thus in 
his swaddling clothes, brought him and showed him to his mother, 
and uttered these words, ** Now may men rejoice ； the royal 
mother has brought forth a son; the De^as may be glad, much 
more may men ！ ，, 

When Bodbisatwa was thns bom, he said, " Now then I have 
arrived at my last birth ； no more shall I enter into the womb to 
be born ； now shall I accomplish the end of my being, and become 
Buddha." [T/ii* refers to the utterance of Bddhisaiwa when he had 
arrived at complete enlightenment, " Now I have finished my births ； I 
have completed my course ； I have done all that I had to do; there is 
no further form of life for me to assume."} 

[The seventh Kioaen contains 6790 words, and cost 3.395 Taels.] 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Birth beneath the Tree. 
Pabt II. 

BoDHisATWA having thus been bom without any assistance op 
support, he forthwith walked se^en steps towards each quarter of 
the horizon ； and as he walked, at each step, there sprang from the 
earth beneath his feet a lotus flower ； and as he looked steadfastly 
in each direction his mouth uttered these words ； first looking to 
the east, he said, in no childish accents, but according to the very- 
words of the Gatha, plainly pronounced, " In all the world I am the 
very chief ； from this day forth my births are finished." [Now this 
about his walking vjithout cLssistance, and so forth, i5 an adbhuta 
dharma, to signify that when Buddha arrived at perfect enlighten- 
menty he attained also the seven Bddhyanga {vide Eitel, st(& voce). His 
looking to the four quarters signifies his obtaining the four fearless 
rules; whilst the words he uttered refer to the universal reverence 
paid to him by Devas and men after his enlightenment, and aUo to 
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those memorable words he then spoke, "Oh! househuilder,*^ etc."] 
Bddhisatwa having been born, the attendants looked everywhere 
for water ； hurriedly they ran in every direction, but found none ； 
when lo ！ before the very face of the mother there suddenly ap- 
peared two beautiful tanks, one of cold, the other of hot water 
which she mixed as most agreeable to herself, and used. And so 
again from the midst of space, there fell two streamlets of water, 
ccid and hot, with which the body of Bddhisatwa was washed. 
[These again are adbhuta dharmcLs, pointing to the power of Samddhi 
and Vipasina to remove all sorrow and desire, whilst the spontaneous 
appearance of the water refers to the natural consequence of these 
habits of mind to procure all that is desirable for their possession.'] 
Then all the Devas brought a golden seat for Bddhisatwa to oc- 
cupy, which done, he refreshed and washed his body with the 
gratefiil streams of water. [This refers to the beautiful Lotus throne 
on which Buddha sat, after his enlightenment,] [The light, again, 
which appeared at his birth, refers to the excellency of his doctrine 
(wheel of the law).] [Again, when it is said that this miraculous light 
obscured even the sun, it refers to the superiority of Buddha's emi- 
nence as a teacher, and the honour he received from all the Shamans, 
etc.] [Again, what is said about the trees and the flowers bursting into 
life at the time of B6dhi8atwa*8 hirth, refers to the faith which those 
were able to arrive at who heard the first teaching of the sage. Again, 
what is said about the Devas holding over the new-born babe an urn- 
hrella, large as a chariot wheel, with a golden handle, refers to the calm 
and passionless method in which Buddha, having arrived at supreme 
wisdom, obtained complete release from all the sorrows and ajSHicHons 
incident to the state of " birth and death J^y 

At this time, there was a great minister of state (koue sse) whose 
family name was Basita, and his private name Mah^nama. He, 
in company with various other ministers and Bi'ahmans, went to- 
gether to visit the Lumbini garden. Having arrived there, and 
standing without the gates, at that time Basita addressed the 
ministers and said, " Do you perceive how the great earth is rock- 



1 The text then continues to relate the miraculous events that 
took place at the time of the birth ； the Devas singing together 
and scattering flow^i'B, a soft rain falling, etc. I omit these 
notices. 
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ing as a ship borne over the waves ？ And see how the sun and 
moon ore darkened and deprived of their light; jast as the stars 
of the night in appearance I And see how all the trees are blossom- 
ing as if the season had come ~ and hark ！ whilst the heavens are 
serene and calm 一 listen ！ there is the roll of thunder I and though 
there be no clouds, yet the soft rain is falling ； so beautifully fer- 
tilising in its qualities ! and the air is moved by a gentle and cool 
breeze coming from the eight quarters 一 and hark to the sound 
of that voice of Brahma so sweetly melodious in the air, and all the 
Devas chanting their hymns and praises ！ whilst the flowers and 
sweet unguents rain down through the void ！" 

Then a minister answered Mahanama and said, *' These things 
are so ！ yet it is notlung extraordinary ； it is the nature of things 
(earth) to produce such results ！ Another said, " No doubt these 
things are very wonderful and not to be acconnted for." Thus 
they deliberated together on the point. All at once, from the gar- 
den, there came tripping along a woman who came forth from 
Lumbini and stood outside the very gate where Basita and the 
Brahmans were in consultation ； on seeing whom, she was ^eatly 
rejoiced, and could not contain herself for very gladness of heart ； 
and 80 she cried out, " Oh ！ ye eons of S&kya ！ hurry away as fast 
as possible to Mah&rdja.'' Then the ministers replied, seeing her 
high spirits, "And what news shall we give bim when we see him; 
what does your manner signify— is it good tidings or bad ？" To 
whom she replied, "Oh! Sdkyas ！ it is wonderfully good news ！ ** 
"What is it then," they said ； " come ！ let us know." Then she con- 
tinued, " The queen has borne a son ！ oh ! so beautiful and such, a 
lovely child ！ a child without peer on earth ！ and the Devas are 
scattering flowers about him, and there is a heavenly light diffused 
round his person." The ^eat ministers having heard these words, 
their hearts were filled with, joy, and they could not contain them- 
selves for gladness of heart ！ 

At this time, the great minister Basita loosed from his neck 
the string of precious stones that he wore, and gave it to the wo- 
man, because of the news she brought ； but having done so, again 
he thought, " This woman, perhaps, is a favourite of the king, and 
his majesty seeing her so beautifully adoi'ned, will naturally in- 
quire and find out where these pearls were obtained, and so it will 
cause trouble." So he took back the gems and desired that what- 
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ever merit would have attached to the gift, that this might redound 
to the woman's benefit.^ 

Then dismissing the other Brahmans to go to the king and tell 
the joyful news, he himself began to question the woman straitly 
as to the character of the event which had happened. To whom 
the woman replied, " Great minister ！ pray listen to me well ； the 
circumstances attending the birth of the child were very wonderful ！ 
for oar queen, M&ya, standing upright on the ground, the child 
came forth of her right side ； there was no rent in her bosom, 
or side, or loins I when the child came forth, from the air there 
fell beautiful garments, soft as the stuff of Kasi, sent by the 
Devas ！ these the Devas wrapped round the body of the babe, 
and holding him before his mother, they said, " All joy be to 
you, queen MsLya! rqjoice and be glad! for this child you have 
borne is holy ！" Then the child, having come forth from his mother's 
side, said these words, " No further births have I to endure ！ this 
is my very last body ！ now shall I attain to the condition of Bud- 
dha!" then, without aid, standing on the ground, he walked seven 
steps, whilst Lotus flowers sprang up beneath his feet, and faced 
elush. quarter; and whilst looking to the east, in perfectly rounded 
accents, unlike the words of a child, he said, " Amongst all crea- 
tores I am the most excellent ； for I am about to destroy and ex- 
tirpate the roots of sorrow caused by the universal evil of birth and 
death." Then there came forth from mid-air two streamu of water 
hot and cold, respectively, to refresh and cleanse the child's body 
as he stood there on the ground ； and again there was brought to 
him a golden seat on which to repose whilst he was washed. Then 
suoh brightness shone around, eclipsing the very sun and moon, and 
all the Devas brought a white umbrella with an entire gold handle, 
it was large as a chariot wheel, with, which to shelter him, and 
they held great chamaras in their hands waving them over the 
child's head ！ whilst in the air, there was the sound of beautiful 
music, but no instruments ； and there was the voice of people 
singing hymns of praise in every direction ； and flowers beautifully 
scented fell down in profusion, and though the sun was sMning 
fiercely, yet they withered not, nor dried!" 

Then Mah&nama, the great minister, having heard this descrip- 



An exquisite example of state-craft. 
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tion, immediately reflected, "wonderful! wonderful ! doubtless a 
great teacher has been bom into the world in the midst of this 
wicked age I Now then will I myself go to Suddhddana Bdja, and 
acquaint him with these wonderful circumstances." 

Then the great minister, taking his swiftest horses, and yoking 
them to a beautiful chariot, drove, fleet as the wind, from the gate 
of Lumbini straight to Eapilavastu, and without waiting to see the 
king, he sounded aloud the drum of joy, until his very strength 
was exhausted. Now, at this time, Suddh6daiia B^'a was sitting 
on his royal throne, settling with his ministers some important 
affairs of state, surrounded by attendants on every side ； suddenly 
hearing the sound of the joy-drum, the king, in surprise, inquired 
of his minister, " Who is it so abruptly dares to make this noise 
in front of the gate of one of the Ikshwaku family ？ exhausting all 
his strength in beating the drum of joy I " Then the guard in front 
of the gate replied, and said to the king, " Mabdraja I your ma- 
jesty's minister, Basita, surnamed Mahanama is approaching in 
a four-horsed chariot, swift as the wind, from the direction of 
Lumbini ； and now he is getting down from his chariot, and, with, 
all his might, beating the drum of joy belonging to the Mahar^a, 
and without any farther words, he demands straightway to see the 
king." The Suddhodana replied thus to his ministers, "What 
can be the good news which Basita MaLanama has to tell that 
he comes so hurriedly to my presence ？ ,， The ministers re- 
plied, " Let him be summoned to your majesty's presence." So 
then Mabanama, coming before the king, cried out with a loud 
voice, "May the king be ever victorious ！ may the king be ever 
honoured." Having said this, he paused to regain his strength. 
Meantime, Suddhodana, having heard these words, addressed Ma- 
hanama, and said, " Mahanama ！ great minister of the Sakyas ！ 
tell me why you thus come without preface into our presence, your 
strength exhausted with beating the drum of joy I " Then the 
great minister, Mahanama, replied, "Oh king! your majesty's 
queen, the queen of the ruler of the city of Devadaho and Lumbini, 
having gone forth into the midst of that garden, has brought forth 
a son, beautiful as gold in colour, heralded into the world by a 

supernatural light, and provided with a cradle by the Devas ！ ，, 

1 The drum of joy, i. e" the drum or gong hung in front of the 
palace, which was sounded when there was good tidings brought. 
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Then Suddh6dana Baja pressed on Mahdnama to give him all 
particulars as to the portents that attended the birth, and the time 
of their appearance, on which the great minister related, as before, 
what he had himself seen and heard. Then Suddhodana replied, 
" You are, indeed, the bearer of good tidings ； tell me what recom- 
pense can I give? what return can I make for the news you 
bring ？" After some delay, he replied, " Oh ！ grant me the pri- 
vilege of attending constantly on the Prince Boyal ！ " To whom. 
Suddh6dana replied, " be it so, as you wish." 

Then forthwith Mah&nama, surrounded by ministers and officers, 
proceeded to Lumbini to conduct the Prince Royal to the city of 
Kapilavastu. On the way thither, Suddhodana B&ja thus ad- 
dressed MahSnama, and the great ministers, and said, " I scarcely 
know, great ministers, whether to be glad or sorry about these 
tidings of the miracles attending the birth of the child." To whom. 
Mahinama replied, "it is certainly an occasion for great joy, 
Maharija, and not for sorrow ； for is it possible that your majesty has 
not heard that these circumstances ever attend the birth of heaven 
descended mortals ； as, for instance, in the case of the Brahman 
called Dashthaka, who was born from a flower, and after his birth, 
without any haman instruction whatever, but entirely self-in- 
structed, was able thoroughly to explain the four Vedas. And 
have you not heard, O king, of that wonderful birth in the old times, 
of a king from the head of his father (agrajanman), and who, after 
being so born, gradually grew up from a little boy to be a mighty 
king who ruled the four empires of the world. Or has your ma- 
jesty not heard of a king in the old days, called Vika (？) (or, Vaska), 
who was bom from the hand of his father, without any mother ； 
or has your majesty not heard of that king born in old times from 
his father's stomach, called Eupa; or of that one called Katspa 
born from his father's arm ； or, is it possible your majesty does not 
recollect the origin of your own house and family in days gone by 
when Ikshwaku was born from the sugar cane ？ All these were born 
in a manner quite incomprehensible to us, even as the Prince, your 
son, is born." To whom Suddh6dana replied, " Yes ！ very true, 
Mahanama ！ bat all these whom you have named were of great 
personal dignity and renown ； but in this case, it is not so plain 
that such is the case ！ " To whom Mahanama answered with great 
joy, " Be it known to you, MaMrg a, that this prince will far ex- 

• E 
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ceed all those in the particulars you have mentioned." " But what 
proofs have you of this superiority," said Saddh6dana, " Your min- 
ister, Mah&r 站 a, has compared the various signs which attended the 
births of those before-named with, the sig^s at the nativity of the 
Boy al Prince, and finds the latter far more excellent and noteworthy." 
To whom the king replied again, " Let there be no trifling in this 
matter; for a father is naturally anxious for his son to excel others 
in quickness and knowledge^ in conduct and decorum, in judgment 
and resolute application ； when this is so he rejoices naturally." 

And so, halting at length, they came to Lumbini. Having ar- 
rived at the outer gate of the garden, they immediately dispatched 
a messenger to the Queen to congratulate her on the auspicious 
event of the birth and its attending circumstances, and to express 
the king's desire to see the child. To which the queen made reply, 
" Go! tell the king he may enter the garden ！ " Then a woman in 
attendance, seeing the king in the garden, took the child in her 
arms, and approaching the king, said, " The royal babe salutes his 
father." To whom the king answered, " Not so! first of all send 

see me ！ " Then the nurse forthwith took B6dhisatwa to the place 
where the Brahmans were. At this time, the chief minister (Kwo 
sse), and the Brahmans, having looked at the child, addressed Sud- 
dh6dana in the following terms of congratulation, " All honoured 
be the King, and prosperous for evermore ！ even as we see that 
this babe will prosper! even so may the king and all the Sdkya 
race increase and ever flourish. Mah&r^'a ! this child will cer- 
tainly, and of necessity, become a holy Chakravartin monarch!" 

At this time, queen Mdya, the mother of B6dliisatwa, beholding 
Suddhodana and the ministers, her face glowing with joy, imme- 
diately inquired of the king in these words, Mahdr^'a! recite to 
me I pray you the distinguishing signs of one who is to become a 
Chakravartin monarch ！ tell me, I pray you, what these are that my 
heart may also rejoice I " Then Suddhodana Bdja desired the 
Brahman ministers to explain and point out the distinctive signs 
of a Chakravartin monarch. To whom they replied as follows. 



1 The nature of the Chakravarti monarcli has been exhaustively 
discussed by M. Sexiart, in the " Journal Asiatique," Aug. and 
Sept. 1873. 
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speaking both to the king and queen, " Listen then, O king, and 
discriminate whilst we recite the various signs of an universal mon- 
arch, derived from all the ancient Shasters ： A Chakravartin 
monarch, is possessed of such personal virtue, that he can fly through 
the air for the purpose of carrying on his government of the people ； 
if there is a drought any where, he can cause the rain to descend ； 
at his birth all discord and enmity amongst men cease, and there 
is universal joy and fellow-feeling amongst all people. A universal 
monarch is always possessed of seven precious insignia, viz., a golden 
discus, a magic jewel, an elepliant, a horse, a fair wife, a treasurer, 
a warlike minister (or, a general). These are called the seven in- 
signia (sapta Eatnani); the life of a Chakrayartin is very long, and 
his death a quiet, painless one; his body beautiful beyond human 
compariBon ； universally beloved and reverenced by his people, 
even as one loves an only boh, whilst he cares for and cherishes his 
people more than one would cherish a naked and perishing child." i 
- Then Suddhodana thought with himself thus, " And now what 
means of conveyance have I for my son in returning to the city." 
No sooner had he thought thus than the skilful Yisvakarman 
caused a precious paJanquiiL to appear of itself ； so perfect that no 
human art could have made it bo, and there were none to be com- 
pared with it. 

Then Suddhodana took immediate steps to have the road pre- 
pared, the streets of Kapilvastu adorned, and all the singing men 
and women of the place summoned to accompany the Prince on his 
return. Besides these, he ordered all the conjurers, and athletes ； 
the pearl players (ball-players ？), the water-spouters, the masque- 
raders, and all such, to attend the cortige. Then these all came to 
the spot, accompanied by vaulters, tumblers, ball-players (？ ), dram- 
players, stilt-walkers, pole-climbers, walkers on their hands (head 
down, feet up), turners round and round like a wheel, tight-rope 
dancers, spear-twisters (？ ), sword-kickers, and so forth ； every kind 
of such light and laughable exhibition, with musical accompani- 
ments. Then the four guardians of the world (Chatur MaMr&jas), 
changing their appearance, assumed the garb of Brahmans, of youth- 
ful age and distinguished beauty, and themselves took charge of 



1 The narrative then proceeds to speak of the birth of previous 
" Universal Monarchs." 
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the Palanquin of Bodhisatwa. And at same time Sakra Devar^a, 
changed his appearance into that of a young Brahman of remark- 
able beauty, with his hair bound with the asual spiral twist, and 
his body clothed with yellow garments ； in his left hand he carried 
a golden water pitcher, and in Ms right a beautiful gem-adorned 
staff; and so furnished, he went before the face of Bodhisatwa, and 
as he proceeded he exhorted all those whom he met in these terms, 
" My friends ！ prepare the way, dear the road ！ for now the most 
excellent of mortals is about to enter the city! '， 

At this time, Brahma Itdja and the Devas of the Bupa heavens, 
joined together in this old strain of laadation, 一 

" In heaven above, in earth beneath, there is no such being as 
Buddha. 

"In all the regions of space, through all the worlds, there is none 
such. 

" I have looked through and examined every form of life amongst 
men, 

" And I find there is none tojbe compared with Mm called the All- 
wise (Buddha)." 

At this time, not far from Kapilavastu, there was a Deva temple, 
the Deva's name being "Tsang Chang" (DirghAvardana ？), at whose 
shrine the S&kyas paid unwonted honours; then Saddhddana 
forthwith took the infant in his arms to this temple and addressed 
his ministers in these words, " Now my child may pay worship to 
this Deva." Then his mother (or, nurse), took the child to pay 
the customary honours, at which time a certain Deva, called "Ab- 
haya" (wou wei), took the image of the Deva in the temple, and 
made it come down and bow before Bddhisatwa with closed hands 
and prostrate head, and addressed the nurse thus, " This Prince 
of mortals is not called on to worship, but is deserving of all 
worship ； let me adore him, for to whom he bows down, instant 
destruction would follow." 

[Eioaen VIII contains 6550 words and cost 3.275 taels to print.] 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Eetum from the Garden to Kapilavastu. 

§1. At this time there were five hundred Sdkya princes (ministers) 
who, in readiness for the return of B6dhisatwa to the city, had pre- 
pared five hundred Viharas (pure abodes) for him to rest. So it 
came to pass as he entered the city that each, of these S^jas stood 
before the door of his own abode, and with joyful heart and clasped 
hands paid reverence to him and said, " Oh! thou God among 
Gods ！ I pray thee enter this my pure abode ！ Oh ！ thoa captain 
of the ship ！ enter this my pure abode ！ Oh ！ thou golden bodied, 
purest among creatures, enter this my pure abode I Bestower of 
universal joy, enter this my pure abode ！ Renowned in every place, 
enter this my pure abode ！ Incomparable for virtue ！ enter this 
my pure abode ！" 

Then Suddh6dana Bdja, for the sake of those five hundred rela- 
tives, through consideration for them, caused B6dhisatwa to enter 
each dwelling in succession whilst he prepared for him his own 
peculiar abode. 

Now, on the day of his birth there were five hundred S4kya princes 
born, of whom B6dliisatwa himself' was by far the most illustrious ； 
there were five hundred S&kya princesses born, of whom Yas6dhari 
was chief ； there were five hundred children bom of the concubines 
of Suddhodana^ of whom Tchandaka was chief ； there were five hun- 
dred children bom of the slaves of Suddhddana, who became personal 
servants of the Koyal prince ； there were five hundred foals born of 
the white mares belonging to the Boyal stud, of which, Kantaka was 
chief; and so also five hundred white elephants appeared of them- 
selves, and went round the city of Kapilavastu ； five hundred lovely 
gardens, with fountains, tanks, &c" appeared on each side of the city ； 
five hundred merchant-men with gold, silver, and precious stones, 
arrived at the city; moreover, they had (or, there were) five hun- 
dred superb umbrellas, and five hundred golden dishes filled with 
different sorts of grain (as tribute 力 sent from five hundred different 
princes ； on the delivery of which the bearers spoke thus ： " Ac- 
cept these things, O King I which we offer in respect for the Prince 
now bom." At the same time came five hundred Brahmans and 
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great Eshatriya nobles, each one accompanied by his wife, to offer 
their congratulations to Suddh6dana Bdja. 

Then, Saddhodana seeing that all these things were perfectly 
accomplished, thought thus with himself, "What name shall I give 
my new-born child ？，， 一 and then he reflected, " since on the day of 
his birth all things were so perfectly accomplished^ therefore, I will 
name him Sheng-li (SarvArthasBiddhai) (perfect prosperity)." Then 
Suddhddana opened his treasury, and took a hundred lakhs of 
gold to offer to his child as he gave him the name, according to 
the words of the G&tha ： 一 

" Thus witliin the King's palace 

All things were entirely prosperous. 

Therefore, the young child's name 

Shall be this 一 Sarvdrthassiddha." 



Casting the Horoscope. 

§ 2. Then Suddhddana £dja issued his commands that all the 
astrologers and fortune-tellers should at once repair to the Palace 
to examine the child and cast his horoscope ； and on their arrival 
he bade them look well to every sign, whether good or bad, and 
draw a true conclusion as to the child's destiny. On hearing this, 
the Brahmans, &c., with earnest purpose examined well the child's 
appearance, and comparing what they saw with, all that was ex- 
plained in their Sacred Books, they finally drew their conclusions, 
and thus addressed the King, " Mah&r&ja ！ what great fortune is 
yours I And why ？ Because of the great dignity of this child, — 
he is indeed born a king of all that lives ！ For know. Oh ！ King, 
that his body is marked by the thirty-two infallible signs of gpreat- 
ness. And of persons so marked there are two sorts ~ if they be 
Secular, then they are all universal monarchs ( Chakravartins) ； 
but if Beligious, then they become perfectly illaminated (all-wise), 
and are destined to be perfect TatMgatas." 

Then Suddh6dana further addressed the astrologers, and said, 
" What are the signs and the particular places of the signs, con- 
cerning which you speak ？" 

1 This is generally contracted into Siddh&rtha. 
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The astrologers replied, " The thirty-two signs of every great 
man are these following : 一 first of all, the sole of the foot is perfectly 
flat and level, all of it equally plump and full. 2. Underneath 
both feet are the thousand ray，d circles, beautiful and distinctly 
visible. 3. The Prince's fingers are tapering and long, 4. The 
heel of the foot round and smooth. 5. The instep high. 6. The 
fingers with round pliable joints. 7. The fingers and toes seve- 
rally connected with a fine net-like membrane. 8. The shoulders (？) 
round as the King of the Stags. 9. Without stooping the hands 
reach to the knees. 10. That which ought to be concealed is con- 
cealed. 11. Every hair of the skin separate. 12. The hair of the 
body properly |arraiiged. 13. The skin soft and smooth as the 
cotton of the Talas palm. 14. The hair the colour of gold. 15. The 
body itself cool and pure. 1 6. The mouth shaped perfectly within. 
17. The cheek-bones like those of the King of Lions. 18. Both 
the legs large and broad. 19. The body above and below perfectly 
proportioned as the Nyagr6dha tree. 20. The seven places'i full 
and round. 21. Possessed of forty teeth. 22. All the teeth even, 
and close together. 23. The teeth without discoloration or ten- 
dency to decay. 24. The four canine teeth [ya-(iiga)] white and 
pure. 25. The body pure, and of a golden yellow colour. 26. The 
voice soft as that of Brahma. 27. The tongue wide and long, 
pliable, and red. 28. Possessed of delicate taste. 29. The eyes 
blue. 30. The eyebrow constantly moving* like that of the King 
of the oxen. 31. Between the eyebrows a white circle of soft and 
pliable hair. 32. An excrescence of the top of the head. 

" Mah&rija I these are the thirty-two superior signs. Whoever is 
marked with these will become either a Chakravartin or a perfect 
Buddha." 

The King, having heard this explanation^ his heart was filled 
witih joy ； he exulted greatly, and rejoiced. 

Kow at the time of the birth of Bodhisatwa in Lumbini, when 
the supernatural light, appeared and the earth shook, then the 
Bishis and the Devas, who dwelt on earth, exclaimed with great 



1 The French version of the Lalita Vistara gives "protuber- 
ances." 

， There is some confusion in the Chinese, and this rendering is 
doubtfoL 
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joy, " This day Buddha is born, for the good of men, to dispel the 
darkness of their ignorance," &c. Then the four heavenly kings 
took up the strain, and said, " Now because Bodhisatwa is bom 
to give joy and bring peace to the world, therefore is there this 
brightness." Then the Gods of the thirty-three Hearens took up 
the burthen of the strain, and the Yama Devas, and the Tasita 
Devas ； and so forth, through, all the Heavens of the KamA, Bupa 
and Arupa worlds, eren up to the Akanishta Heavens, all the 
Devas joined in this song and said, " To-day Bodhisatwa is bom 
on earth to give joy and peace to men and Devas, to shed light in 
the dark places, and to give sight to the blind." 

Now at this time there was a Bishi, called Asitai, dwelling 
at peace above the thirty-three Heavens, who, observing this de- 
monstration of joy among the Devas, asked them and said, "Excel- 
lent Devas ！ tell me why ye are thus singing, and waving your 
garments and caps for joy ；,, 一 to whom they replied, " Is it pos- 
sible, that you have not heard that in the city of Kapilavastu, 
just below the Snowy Mountains has been bom a child of perfect 
beauty, &c" distinguished by the thirty-two great signs, and by 
the eighty lesser ones, destined to attained Supreme wisdom and 
to turn the wheel of the Divine Law, and to bring perfect deliver- 
ance from sorrow, life and death, to men and Devas ？" 

Asita, having heard these things, immediately accepting them 
as true, descended from the Heaven in which he was staying to the 
Tsang-chang grove where he usually dwelt on earth.* Then taking 
with him. his attendant Narada he passed through the air, and 
alighted not far from Kapilavastu. Standing there he thought 
thus with himself ： " I will enter this city on foot, without any 
miraculous exhibition of my power as a Rishi." 

Entering the city, therefore, he passed through the crowded 
streets, and arrived at the palace gates ； meanwhile, the people 
stood looking on in wonder, some before their doors, others at their 
windows, others leaning over the balustrades, others on the tops of 



1 The story that follows and related by Asita, is in the " South- 
ern Eecords,'* referred to a tdpaso (ascetic ) called Kaladewalo. 
Vide Tumour's "Pali Buddhistical Annals," E. A. S. B., 1838, 
p. 801. 

Here the description and locality of this grove are given, almost 
in the same words as in the previous account. 
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their houses, all fixed in their attention on the proceedings of the 
Bishi j and they said one to another, *' When this Bishi entered 
the city on a previous occasion, he exhibited his mimculous power, 
and proceeded through the air to the Palace ； bat now he walks 
pace by pace. Why is it he does so ?** Meanwhile, Asita, standing 
before the palace gates, addressed the Warder thus ： *' Go ！ tell the 
King I am here." 

On hearing the message, the King, rising from his seat, or- 
dered the Warder to conduct the Eishi to his presence with- 
out delay. Being seated, the King paid him reverence, and said, 
" I respectfully pay homage to your Beverence ；" to whom Asita 
replied with the following salutation (chant) ： " Eternal peace to 
your Majesty." Then the King addressed the Eishi thus ： " What 
is the occasion of your coming, O Bishi ? is it some lack of gar- 
ments or food or other necessary ？ If so, permit me to supply all 
that you require." To whom Asita replied, "No such trivial 
matter as this, O King ！ has brought me here to-day ； but I have 
come from very far to see the child just born to your Majesty. I 
trust that your Migesty, of your great kindness^ will let me see 
the babe." [Accordingly, Asita and Narada proceed to the apart- 
ment where the child lay.] 

Then M&ya, taking the child in her arms, with her hand gently 
raised, attempted to make him bow his head in reverence towards 
the feet of Asita. But the child by his spiritual power turned him- 
self round in his mother's arms, and presented his feet towards 
the Bishi. On which the King, taking the babe, made the same 
attempt three successive times, with the same result. 

Now when Asita came to look at the child, a brightness like that 
of the Sun shone from his body, and illuminated the great earth, 
and his perfectly beautiful and graceful body sparkled like gold ； 
his head like a precious covering, his nose straight, his shoulders 
round, his limbs perfectly proportioned. 

Then Asita rose from his seat and addressed the King ： " O 
King ！ make not the child bow his head to me ！ but let me rather 
worship his feet ！" And again he recited this hymn of praise ： " O 
rare event I Oh ！ seldom seen ！ A great Being has been born ！ 
一 a very great being has been bom! The tidings I heard in 
Heaven are indeed true, respecting this beautiful babe ！" 

Then Asita, unbaring his right shoulder and bending his right 
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knee to the ground, took the child in his arms, and, returning to 
his seat, rested on his knees.* 

Then the Queen said, " Venerable one ！ surely you will let the 
babe reverence you by saluting your feet ！" To whom the BisM 
replied, " Say not so, O Queen ； for, on the contrary, both I and 
Devas and men should rather worship Him ！" 

Then the King taking costly jewels and precious substances, pre- 
sented them to Asita, who, on his part, poaring water on the King's 
hands, received the gifts; but having done so, he at once pre- 
sented them to the babe as an offering. Then Suddhddana ad- 
dressed him and said, " O ^eat Bishi ！ I offered these things to 
yon, as a tribute of reverence ！ I beseech you, keep them your- 
self!" To whom the ！ Bishi answered^ "Your Majesty gave them 
to me I I in my turn gave them to this most excellent child." 
Suddhddana said, " Because I know the excellency of your merit, 
O Bishi ！ I presented these things to you." " But because I 
perceive the superiority of this child's excellency, I in my turn 
present them to him." To which Saddhddana replied, " I fail to 
understand you, O Sishi ！" To whom Asita replied, " Know, O 
King ！ tliat with the deepest reverence of body and mind, I take 
refdge in and submit to this child." Then Suddhddana said, 
** What are the reasons for your so doing ？ I pray you expain 
yourself.*' 

To whom the Bishi answered, " Listen, then, Mah&r^'a, and I 
will narrate from beginning to end the circamstances of the case. 
Know then that I was some time ago dwelling in the Trdyastrinshas 
heavens. When lo ！ I saw all the Devas around me rejoicing and 
dancing for joy, waving their jewelled caps and their garments in 
the air. On inquiring the reason of this demonstration they said, 
' Know you not that this day is bom in the world, in the Northern 
region just niider the Himalaya Mountains in the city of the S&k- 
yas, called Eapilavastu, of a Father Suddhddana, and a Mother 
Mdya, a very beautiful child, perfect in every respect ； endowed 
with the thirty-two superior signs, and the eighty inferior ones ； 
and destined to become completely illaminated, and to preach the 
perfect Law. Doubtless this child by his Divine wisdom is com- 



1 Vide Speirs' " Ancient India," page 248, for a picture of this 
scene from Cave of Ajunta. 
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pletely acquainted with all events, past and future, and will there- 
fore be able to preach the Law, even for our sakes, and determine 
how we and all sentient creatures may escape the entanglements 
of sorrow and pain/ On hearing this, O King ！ I came hither 
to see for myself this beautifiil child ！" 

[A long conversation then follows between Suddli6daiia and Asita, 
during which the latter speaks of the impossibility of the child 
ever becoming a Chakravartin, as the astrologers predicted, and 
as evidence points out eighty personal signs on his body.] [These 
signs refer to the colour of the nails, the shape of the knees, the 
mode of movement, the scent of the body, and so on." 

[Kiouen IX contains 6150 words and cost 3.075 taels]. 



" Maharaja, if, in addition to the thirty-two superior signs, there 
be also present on the person these eighty inferior ones, know for a 
certainty that the possessor of t hese will become a perfect Buddha, 
and preach the Law." Asita, having spoken thus to the King, began 
to revolve in his mind at what age the Prince would aorive at com- 
plete emancipation, and so considering, he perceived by the powers 
of his intuition that it would be when he was thirty-five years of 
age, that then he would be completely inspired, and begin to 
preach the Law for the good of men. And then Asita, seeing 
plainly that he would not be alive when this took place, began to 
weep, and exclaimed in his grief—*' Alas ! woe is me ！" 一 whilst the 



One of these signs is this. "The hair curly, and turning to 



tliat the figure in question, viz., of the ISwastika, is the symbol of 
the sun's apparent movement, from left to right. (For a very 
curious instance of this ancient practice of turning sun-ways, vide 
Joyce, " Irish Names of Places," Second Edition, p. 29.) 

Another sign is " the fleshy projection at the top of the cra- 
nium like a mountain," and again " the top of his head so sub- 
limely high that no man can trace it ；" but the Chinese edition 
adds 一 " These three signs are wanting in the original." For an 
account of these signs vide M. B., 367 ss. 
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tears coursed down his cheeks ； and then the King and tlie Queen, 
the great Ministers, and all the Sakyas wept with him. Then the 
King, whilst the tears filled his eyes and flowed down his cheeks, 
sorrowfully inquired of the Eishi, " Oh ！ Asita ！ were not all things 
carefully attended to ？ Did I not fulfil my duty on the birth of 
tliis my child ？ Were not the signs and portents propitious that 
now you weep and lament thus ？ Tell me, oh, Bishi ！ why you are 
thus afflicted?" Then Asita replied, seeing the King's grief, as 
follows ： " Be not cast down or sorrowful, oh. King ！ for in truth I 
see no unpropitious circumstance whatever connected with the 
birth of the child; but, on the contrary, every sign and circum- 
stance is in the highest degree favourable ； but because I perceive 
that owing to my age I shall not be privileged to listen to the 
declaration of the Law, wMch at the appointed time he shall pro- 
claim to the world ； on this account I weep ！" And then for the 
sake of the King he repeated the following G&tha ： 一 

" By grief and regret am I completely overpowered. 

Not to meet Him when he shall have attained Supreme wisdom ！ 

Not to hear the words of Him thus born miraculously ！ 

What loss ― what damage— is mine ！ 

Alas! I am old, and stricken in years ； 

My time of departure is close at hand ； 一 

Eeflecting on this strange meeting at his birth. 

I rejoice and yet I am sad ！ 

Mahdrs^a I greatly shall this redound to the glory of thy race ！ 
What happiness from the birth, of this child shall ensue ！ 
The misery 一 the wretchedness of men, shall disappear ； 
And at his bidding peace and joy shall everywhere flourish." 

" Mah&r^a ！ This is the reason why I weep, because of the 
thousands who shall find deliverance from this sorrow, and who 
shall be delivered from the consequences of their errors and sins, 
and arrive at perfect wisdom through, the preaching of tMs your 
child, and that I shall not be found amongst these. But it is as 
the udambara flower which appears only once in myriads of myriads 
of years, so with the Baddhas, and that I should witness the birth, 
of this child, the future Buddha, and not benefit by his teaching ； 
this is why I weep, &c," 

[Then Asita begs Saddhodana to explain all the circumstances 
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of the birtli (wMch. have already been related). Suddhddana 
having first respectfully offered to the Bishi twenty suits of rai- 
ment, only one of which Asita accepts, complies with the request.] 
And 60 Asita, having heard from the Father of the child an account 
of these miraculous occurrences was filled with joy, and, rising from 
his seat, began to withdraw from the Palace ； step by step he 
advanced to the door ； holding Narada by the right hand he took 
him by the left shoulder and flew away through the air, bearing 
Ids body along with him, and finally alighted at the village of 
Avanti, in South India. Then Asita addressed Narada as follows ： 
" Be it known to you, my child, that a Buddha has come forth, and 
been bom in the world ； you ought, therefore, to become a disci- 
ple and practise the purity of a Brahmachaxi^ so as to obtain after 
a period the inestimable benefit of so doing, and secure for yourself 
Eest and Peace. 

Then again Asita reflected as to the place where Siddhdrtha 
should obtain final illumination, and where he should begin to 
preach, and he perceived that the first would take place in Magadha 
and the second at Benares. Then Asita further reflected that he 
would impress the question of Buddha's birth on the mind of 
Narada in this way, he would take him to Benares and prepare a 
Vihdra for him to rest in, and thrice every day and thrice every 
night repeat in his hearing the tidings of Buddha's birth, and 
urge him to become his follower, and so secure rest to himself. 

And so he did ； and after thus living to a good old age he died 
full of years. But Narada, overpowered by worldly vanity, on 
account of the great fame which he had acquired as the disciple of 
Asita, was unable to attain to the knowledge of the three previous 
gems, or to say this is Buddha, this is Dharma, this is Sdngha. 

Then Suddhodana, hearing of Asita's death, spake thus to all the 
counsellors of his empire, " Know ye my fears that the words of 
Asita will surely be accomplished, and this child will assuredly 
attain to supreme wisdom. Assist me then, great ministers, and 
let us endeavour to- prevent this result by such, expedients and 
precautions as are advisable for the purpose." To whom the 
ministers replied ： " Doubt not, MaMr^a ！ but that our words will 
be accomplished, and that your son will become a Chakravartin. 
But at any rate, to prevent the possibility of any misadventure, let 
the king use such, expedients as are necessary, and multiply around 
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the young prince as he grows up every worldly allurement, and so 
gradually draw Mm to love his home and family pleasures so that he 
shall have no desire to stray to the hills and desert places or to 
practice austerities and become a hermit." Then Suddh6dana« 
although his heart was filled with apprehensions that the words of 
Asita wonld yet be accomplished, nevertheless resolved to follow 
the advice of his ministers and use every expedient to avert it. 
He, therefore, summoned all the Sdkya princes and warned them 
not to say a word to the young Prince when he grew up about the 
prediction of Asita, and then he called his ministers, and ordered 
them to release all prisoners throughout his empire, and to liberate 
every beast and creature that was bound. Moreover, he requested 
them to summon all the Brahmans throaghout the kingdom, to 
receive from Mm offerings and gifts, so that in every temple and at 
every altar there might be held religious services on behalf of the 
child's future welfare. 

Then the ministers convoked the Brahmans, according to the 
kin^s command, from the four regions, 32,000 in all, who entering 
the Palace of Suddhddana, each received the appointed offerings 
during seven days, with a view to secure for the young prince the 
merit of such unbounded charity, as the Gatha says 一 
" The heart of Suddh6dana filled with joy 
Desired to secure for the prince great merit. 
He ordered, therefore, his assembled ministers 
To loose every captive in Ms empire. 
And then arriving suddenly at his right mind. 
He desired above all tilings to act according to the Law, 
So assembling the 100,000 milch kine. 
With golden-tipped horns and silvered hoofa. 
Young in years and of brilliant colour. 
Each with her calf behind her; 
Her skin glossy, rich in milk. 
At each squeeze of the hand yielding a pint ； 
And preparing, moreover, endless rare and costly jewels, 
Gold, silver, grain and all such presents. 
For the sake of securing good fortune to the prince 
These all he presented to the assembled Brahmans.^ 

[Kiouen X contains 6,090 words and cost 3,045 tacls.] 
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CHAPTER XL 
The selection of a foster-mother (wife's sister). 

1. The Prince Eoyal now being seven days old, his mother the 
Queen M&ya, being unable to regain her strength or recover the 
joy she experienced whilst the child dwelt in her womb, gradually 
succumbed to her weakness and died. 

[But some of the old Masters say that this is a universal rule with 
the mothers of all Buddhas, that they should thus die on the seventh 
day after the birth of their child. For hoib could they bear to see 
their babes become Ascetics ？ Whilst others say, thai seeing all the 
wonderful miracles attending the hirth of their child, they die of 
joy,] 

Mdja, haying thus finished her earthly course, was translated at 
once to the Trdyastrinshas heavens, where she was surrounded on 
every hand by countless Devas who attended her, and whence from 
time to time she descended to earth to comfort Suddh6dana, and 
assure him that her joy was now equal to that she experienced 
during the period of - her gestation, and that he should on no 
account grieve for her, and added this G4tha 一 

" Freed from all partialities. 
Persevering without interruption. 
Ever thinking aright 
Without confusion from first to last. 
His appearance pure as gold. 
His faculties perfectly under control. 
My son can declare the Law,! 
And is worthy of all honour." 

Mdya having uttered this Gdtha disappeared, returning to her 
celestial abode. Suddh6dana, after this vision, immediately as- 
sembled all the S&kyas and addressed them thus ： " Now that this 
babe has lost his mother, who is there we may select to take her 
place, and act as a foster mother to the child ？ " Then 500 recently 
married Sdkya females replied ： " I ! I ！ am able to take charge of 
the babe." To whom they replied ： " All ye are too young, Mahd^ 
prajdpati alone is fit for this charge/and so they all agreed to 
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elect Mahdprajapati for the purpose. Then Suddliddana com- 
mitted the child to her charge, and allotted to her thirty-two 
waiting women ―" eight to nurse the child, eight to wash him, eight 
to feed him, eight to amuse him. 

[Now Suddh6dana ESja had two sons, viz., SiddhArtha and 
Nando ； Sukl6daiia had two sons, Nandaka and Batrika ； Amritd- 
dana had two sons, Aniruddha and Mahanama ； the sister of Sad- 
dhddana, called Amritachittra, had one son called Tishya.] 

At this time Mab&prajdpati, the royal prince's foster-mother, 
spake thus to the King 一 " As your Majesty commands, my care 
over the child shall be most constant." Thus she sedulously 
attended him without intermission, as the sun tends on the moon 
daring the first portion of each month, till the moon arrives at its 
fulness. So the child) gradually waxed and increased in strength ； 
as the shoot of the Nyagr6dha tree gradually increases in size, 
well-planted in the earth, till itself becomes a great tree, thus did 
the child day by day increase, and lacked nothing, as the G&tha 
says 一 

" The five'kinds of grain, and wealth and jewels. 
Gold, silver, and all kinds of raiment. 
Both made and not made. 

These things were all self supplied in abundance. 

The child causing his loving mother 

Always to abound in most nutritious milk. 

So that even supposing it were not sufficient (naturally), 

It became more than enough (thro' his influence)." 

Thus the Xing and his empire enjoyed complete peace and pros- 
perity. Neither plague nor famine or other evil came nigh the 
people, and in every place the love of religion (the Law) increased 
and flourished as in the old times, when truth and justice were 
universally prevalent. 



The Presentation of Gifts. 

§ 2. Now at this time Suddh6dana I^ja, at the period when the 
Asterism Chin (the last of the twenty-eight constellations) was 
passing, and the asterism Koh (a and f in Virgo) coming on. 
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caused every kind of costly ornament to be made, viz., bracelets 
for the arms and wrists, for the legs and ancles, necklets com- 
posed of every species of precious stone, and cinctures, turbans 
and coronals ； in addition to these, there were five hundred 
S&kyas related to the Prince ！ Royal, each one of whom had 
made other ornaments similar to the above, and having so made 
them brought them to Saddh6dana Edja, and spake as follows ： 
" Sadhu ！ Great E^'a ！ would that your Majesty would permit us 
during seven days and seven nights to ornament the person of 
the Eoyal Prince with these costly decorations which we have 
made; and so not cause us to have laboured in vain!" Then 
Suddh6dana ！ B4ja, on the morning (of the junction) of the asterism 
Kwei (Pushya), accompanied by thet chief minister UdAyana 
[Father of the Bikshu Udayi^] and five hundred other Brahmans, 
all chanting the strain, " This is indeed a lucky time," went with 
the child to the garden Yimalayiiha, from the earliest time ever 
regarded as a sacred place. 

Within this garden were assembled countless multitudes of 
people, men and women, young and old, desirous to see the face 
of the infant child. Moreover, as they went through Kapilavastu, 
they ordered chariots full of every sort of gift, to precede the 
Eoyal Prince, and the charioteer to cry out as he went, " Every 
one who wants these things may now have them for asking." 
Again they ordered every kind of music to accompany and go 
before him, whilst countless women, with every kind of ornament 
upon their person, occupied the tops of the balconies and towers, 
the windows and the open vestibules, holding flowers in their hands, 
desirous to behold the Royal Prince, and to scatter the flowers on 
his person. Moreover, there were crowds of women on each side 
of the road accompanying the procession with fans to fan his body, 
and with brushes to clear the road from impediments ； whilst all 
the Sakyas joined round Suddh6dana Kdja, and formed a regular 
procession. Then Mah^praj 4pati , with the child on her knee, rode 
in the precious chariot, and proceeded to the garden. 

1 Vide " Manual of Buddhism," p. 199. No doubt Udayi, who 
is so frequently spoken of in this work, is the same as the Kaludayi 
of Tumour ( R. A'S.B., 1888, p. 801) ； but he must not be confounded 
■with Laludayi (i.e., Udayi, the simpleton) of the Somadatta- J dtaka 
(FausboU, " Five JUtakas," p. 31). 

F 
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At this time the chief minister, the Father of Uddyi, with, the 
five hundred other Brahmans, began in endless laudatory phrases 
to congratulate the prince, whilst they attached the costly orna- 
ments they had brought to his person. Having done this, the glory 
of the prince's body eclipsed the glory of these gems, bo that their 
brightness was not seen, and they all appeared dark and black, 
even as a drop of ink, utterly lustreless ~ just as if we were to com- 
pare the brightness of the priceless gold, called Jambunada, with 
that of ashes 一 so all the gems on his person were lost as the glow- 
worm's spark in the light of day. 

Then those men, seeing this wonderful miracle (ardbMtadharma), 
began to recite the following words ： " How strange ！ how rare ！ 
how strange ！ how seldom seen ！" ~- whilst all for joy, and with 
many smiles, waved their garments, and clapped their hands with, 
delight. 

Now within this garden there was a certain Guardian Spirit 
called Vimala, who, on this occasion, mounted into space and 
without being seen began to chant these lays ； 

'( Though tills great and wide earth. 
With all its cities, towns and hamlets. 
Its mountains, rivers, and forests. 
Were all composed of Jambunada gold; 
Yet one ray of glory from a pore of Buddha's body. 
So full of splendour is it. 

Would eclipse all that gold, and make it appear as a drop of ink. 

In comparison with the fullness of true religious merit 

The brightness of gems is as nothing. 

A man possessed of the distinctive signs. 

The result of superior excellence. 

Needs not the adornment of precious stones." 

Having uttered these words, the Spirit immediately caused in- 
numerable flowers to descend from space, and rest upon the person 
of the child, after which he returned to his own abode. 
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§ 3. And now Saddh6dana Eaja^ reniBjnbermg that th\ 
prince was eight years of age, summoned ministers a】 
officers of state, and addressed them as faUow^ ： " lUustrioi 
isters ！ I am now in a state of uncertainties to the most learned 
man, and most deeply versed in the expoW^n of the various 
Shasters whom I may appoint to instruct the p】 
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Then the various ministers replied to the King 
h&r^'a ！ know that Visvamitra is the most perfectly acquainted 
with all the Shasters, and in every respect the most suited to be- 
come teacher of the prince, in all and every kind of scholarlike 
erudition." 

Then SudcUi6dana despatclied messengers to Visvamitra to speak 
to Mm thus 一 " Will you, oh, learned Sir ！ undertake to instruct 
the Prince Eoyal in the various branches of polite learning and the 
usual manual accomplishments ？" 

Then Visvamitra replied 一 " I am ready to obey the Raja*s com- 
mands.'* Then the king was glad at heart, and forthwith selected 
by divination a fortunate day, when a propitious constellation was 
in the ascendant, and summoned all the old men of the Sdkya race 
to perform such ceremonies as were necessary for the occasion, and 
then, surrounded by five hundred of the Sakya youths and count- 
less others, male and female, he sent the young prince to the Hall 
of Learning. Then Visvamitra, beholding the exceeding dignity 
of the prince's bearing, unable to control himself, arose from his 
seat, and instantly fell prostrate at the feet of the child and adored 
him. Afterwards, rising up, he looked towards each of the four 
quarters, and reddened with shame. Whilst Visvamitra was thus 
abashed at his conduct, there came from the Tusita heavens a cer- 
tain Deva called Suddhavara'i accompanied by countless other 
Devas, appointed to watch over the young prince, and, with2j 
appearing to the sight of any, he chanted this song ： 一 

" Whatever arts there are in the world. 
Whatever SAtras and Shasters 

1 [Sing-mian. The "Lalit. Vist." gives Sub 
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This (child) is thoroughly acquainted with all. 

And is able to teach them to others. 
肴 # 肴睾 《 « 

The Deva, having finished this hymn, showered down on the 
prince every sort of flower, and returned to his abode. 

And now Suddhodana B^ja, having bestowed gifts on the Brah- 
mans and having delivered the young prince into the care of his 
nurses and of Visvamitra, returned to his Palace. 

Meanwhile, the royal prince first entering on his course of study, 
taking some most excellent slabs of sandal-wood, known as G6sir- 
shachandana^ to use as writing boards, adorned with the choicest 
jewels, and the outside (or, the back) sprinkled with the most 
delicious perfume ； taking these, he came and stood before Visva- 
mitra Acharya, and spake thus: "My Master ！ (A chary a). In 
what writing will you instruct me ？ shall it be in the writing of 
the Brahma Devas (or, of Brahma Deva), or the Kia-lu-sih-cha 
(Kharosti) language [this word signifies "the lips of an ass"], or in 
the writing used by Pushkara Bishi [this signifies' the " Lotus 
flower *'] or the Akara writing [this signifies member -divisions (is it 
AJigara ？ )], or the Mangala language [this word signifies "lucky**'}, 
or the Yava language [this word " yava" has no recognised Hgni' 
fication], or the language called Ni [this signifies the language of 
the great Tain country, i.e., China], or the writing called Angcdi 
[this word signifies "fingers"], or the writing known as that of the 
Yananikas [this word signifies •" chariot riders"], or the writing 
called Sakava [this word signifies a " cow" or " heifer**], or the 
writing called Pravani [this means " leaf of a tree"']* or the 
writing called Farusha [this signifies " a fcctd word**], or the lan- 
guage of the Bavida country (for Dravida ？) [this means " South- 
ern India^*], or the language of the Pitachas [this word means 
" to raise a corpse"], or the language of the Dakshinavatas [this 
means " to turn to the right "], or the language of the Tirthi [this 
means " naked mm"], or the language of Uka (for "ugra"?), 
[this word signifies " bright" or " solemn'* glare], or the Sankya 



1 Ox-bead sandal-wood, so called from its colour 一 a fiery red ； it 
is a question worth considering, whether Alexander's horse, Buce- 
phalus, was not 80 named from its color, and not from its shape, 
as Arrian seems to think. 
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language [this signifies the art of '* numbers"]* or the language 
called Adam our dha [this signifies to " cover" or " repeaf*], or the 
language called Anouroma, or the language called Yyadashra 
[this signifies " confused"^* the language calJed Barada [name of a 
mountain], the language called " Sikyani" [wo meaning], the lan- 
guage called " Kousa" [this signifies a " bridle"], or the language 
of Tchina [i.e., of the " great Tsui*' (or China)], or the language 
called Mana [i.e., a measure equal to a "pin<"], the Madhyachari 
writing [the letters of the " middle**^, or the language called " Vit- 
sati" [i.e., a man], or the writing called Fushpa [a "flower*'], the 
language called Deva [a GodJ, or Naga [a dragori], or Yaksha 
[no signification], or Gandharva [a Deva of music], or Asura [no 
wine drinker}, or Garuda [golden-winged\ bird], or Kinnara [neither 
man], or Mah6raga [a great dragvn], or Meigachaka [the sound of 
all beasts], or Kakaruda [sound of birds], or Bhaumi Devas [earth 
godsjs or Antariksliadeyas [Bevas of space], or Uttakuru [the northern 
region], or the language of Purvavideha [eastern continenf], or of 
Utchepa [that which is raised'], or of Nikchepa [that which is re- 
jected], or of Sigara [the sea], or of Vajra [diamond], or of Lekha- 
prakileka £gone after], or Vikhita [fragments of food], Aniboutta 
[not yet existing^, or Sastravartta or Kannavartta [revolving nuni' 
hers], Utkchepavartta [raised and revolving], Nikchepavartta [re^ 
jected, revolving'], Padalik(hita) I foot"], Dvikattarapadna [union of 
two sounds in one word], Yavaddasatara [ten sounds], Madhyaha- 
rini [middle flowing], Bishiyastapatpata [the sufferings of all the 
Bishii], Dharanipakchari ^seeing the earth], Gayanaprekchini [6e- 
holding space], Sarvasatanisanta [all medicinal plants], Sarsanya- 
grahani [united wisdom], Sasruta [all sounds]" 

The young prince, having recited these different lan^ages, 
again addressed Visvamitra, saying, " Of all these different styles 
of writing wMch does my master design to teach me ？" 

To which Visvamitra, with a smiling face, without any personal 
feeling of envy or shame, replied in these Gathas ： ― 

" This child of rare and excellent wisdom. 
Following the customary rules of the world. 



1 This is the general explanation of the Adbhutadharma section 
of the sacred (Buddhist) Books. 
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pronounce it as in the word 
pronounce it as in the word 
pronoonce it as in the word 



Himself, altbo' acquainted with all the Shasters, 
Has deigned to enter my school. 

And now he has thoroughly recited from beginning to end 
The names of different writing, of 'vrhich I never heard. 
Surely this is the Instructor of Devas and men. 
Who condescends to seek for a master ！" 

At this time, five hundred noblemen entered the college with the 
royal prince, and began to learn the sounds of the different letters, 
on which, occasion, the Prince, in virtue of his Supreme wisdom, gave 
forth the sound of each letter in the following excellent manner ： 一 

1. In soanding the letter "A," pronounce it as in the sound of 
the word "anitya." 

2. In sounding the letter "I", pronounce it as in the word 
" indriya." 

3. In sounding the letter "XT", 
"upagata ，，（？)• 

4. In sounding the letter " ri *\ 
"riddhi." 

5. In sounding the letter ''0"j 
" ogha" (？ ). 

6. In sounding the letter "ka pronoonce it as in the word 
" karma," 

7. In sound the letter "kha", pronounce it as in the word 
" khanda." 

8. In sounding the letter "ga", pronounce it as in the word 
"gata" (？) .1 

At this time SaddhMana I^ja, again assembling all his minis- 
ters of state for consultation, spake to them thus ： " My Lords and 
Ministers ！— Which of you can tell me of a skilful teacher of the 
military arts and the science of war, whom I may appoint to in- 
struct Sidddrtha, my son ？" 

Then all the ministers respectfully answered the king and said, 
" Mah^&ja ！ the son of Supra Buddha, Kshantedeva by name, 
is thoroughly competent to teach the Prince all the martial ac- 
complishments of which you speak." 

To whom Saddh6dana replied, with great joy, "Go summon 

1 [And so on, for all the letters (there are thirty-eight )]. Com* 
pare the " Lalita Fistara," p. 124 n. 
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this Kshantedeva to my presence ；" on whose arrival the Baja spoke 
thus : " Kshantadeva ！ I hear that you are able to instruct my 
son Sidd^tha in all martial accomplishments, ― is this the case, or 
not ？" Then forthwith Ksliantadeya addressed the king and said, 
" Your servant is able and willing to do so." " If so," replied the 
king, " you have now the opportunity do so." 

On this occasion Suddh6dana appointed a garden for his son's 
accommodation, in which he might practice all the athletic and 
martial accomplishments. (This garden was called Kan-M, diligent 
labour). 

Then the prince, entering the garden with five hundred Sdkya 
youths, engaged himself in every delightful recreation. At this 
time Kshantedeva, bringing forth the different martial and athletic 
instruments, began to attempt to instruct the Boyal Prince. But, 
on his part, the prince requested his teacher to devote himself to 
the other Sdkyas ；" As for me," he said, " I will be my own in- 
structor;" on which Kshantadeva applied himself to perfect the 
five hundred young SSkya noblemen in all the arts of bis calling 
一 ridiilg the elephant, archery, chariot racing, and so on. 

This being accomplished and the youths having acquired skill 
in all these arts; then Sidd&rtha also replied, "It is well, I am 
self-taught ,, (and in the same way with respect to other things). 
On which, the teacher, Kshantedeva, uttered this G&tha ： 一 

" Though, young in point of years. 
Yet without using any great effort. 
How easily he explains and asks learned questions. 
In a moment he sees through every thing. 
After a few days' study. 

He surpasses those who have devoted years to it. 
Perfect in all manly arts 

He excels all those who enter with him into competition." 
[Kiouen XI has 5615 letters, and cost 2-807 Taels.] 
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CHAPTER XI 1. 
On the excursion for observation. 

§ 1 • Now the Boyal Prince, up to the time of his eighth year, grew 
np in the royal palace without any attention to study ； bat from 
his eighth year till his twelfth year he was trained under the care 
of Visvamitra and Kshantedeva, as we have related. 

But now, having completed twelve years and being perfectly 
acquainted with all the costomaiy modes of enjoyment, as men 
speak, Buch as hunting, riding and diiTing here and there, accord- 
ing to the desire of the eye or for the gratification of the mind ； 
such being the case, it came to pass on one occasion that he was 
visiting the Kan-ka g^arden, and whilst there amused himself by 
wandering in different directions, shooting with his bow and arrow 
at whatever he pleased ； and so he separated himself from the other 
Sdkya youths who were also in the several gardens enjoying 
themselves in the same way. 

Just at this time it happened tliat a flock of wild geese, flying 
through the air, passed over the garden, on which the young man, 
Devadatta'i pointing his bow, shot one of them through the wing, 
and left his arrow fixed in the feathers ； whilst the bird fell to 
the ground at some distance off in the middle of the garden. 

The Prince Boyal, seeing the bird thus transfixed with the arrow, 
and fallen to the ground, took it with both his hands, and sitting 
down, with his knees crossed, he rested it in his lap, and with Ms 
own soft and glossy hand, smooth and pliable as the leaf of the 
plaintain, his left hand holding it, with his right hand he drew 
forth the arrow, and anointed the wound with oil and honey. 

At this time Devadatta, the young prince, sent certain messen- 
gers to the Prince Eoyal, who spoke to him thus 一 "Devadatta has 
shot a goose which has fallen down in your garden, send it to Mm 
without delay." 

Then the Prince Eoyal answered the messengers and said, " If 
the bird were dead, it would be only right I should return it forth- 
with to you ； but if it is not dead you have no title to it." 

1 Devadatta is generally called the cousin of Siddartha. Accord- 
ing to Speuce Hardy, he was his brother-in-law. M. B., p. 61. 
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Then Devadatta sent again to the Prince Eoyal, and the message 
was this ： " Whether the bird be living or dead it is mine ； my 
skill it was that shot it, and brought it down, on what ground do 
you delay to send it me ？" To which the Prince Eoyal answered, 
" The reason why I have taken possession of the bird is this, to 
signify that in time to come, when I have arrived at the condition 
of perfection to which I tend, I shall thus receive and protect all 
living creatures ； but if still you say that this bird belongs not to 
me, then go and summon all the wise and ancient men of the 
Sdkya tribe, and let them decide the question on its merits ！" 

At this time there was a certain Deva belonging to the Suddha- 
vasa heaven, who assumed the appearance of an old man and 
entered the assembly of the S&kyas, where they had come together, 
and spoke thus ： " He who nourishes and cherishes is by right the 
keeper and owner ； he who shoots and destroys is by his own 
act the loser and the disperser." i 

At this time all the ancient men of the Sdkjas at onoe confirmed 
the words of the would-be clansman and said, " Verily, verily, it is 
as this venerable one says, with respect to the difference between 
Devadatta and the Eoyal Prince." 



The Story of the Ploughing Match. 

§ 2. Now at another time it happened that Suddhodana Edja 
assembled all the S&kya princes, and took with him the Prince 
Boyal to go to see a ploughiug-match (or field cultivation or sow- 
ing). Then in the enclosed space were assembled the half-stripped 
men, each labouring hard in the ploughing contest, driving the 
oxen and urging them on if they lagged in their speed, and from 
time to time goading tliem to their work. And now, when the 
Sun increased in his strength, and the sweat ran down both from 
men and oxen, then for a few moments they ceased from their 
labours. In the meantime, various insects came forth from 



1 The principle of this decision is not unlike that recorded of 
Solomon. 
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the ground, and flocks of birds, in the interval of the ploughing 
exercises, came down in multitudes and devoured them. 

The Royal Prince, seeing the tired oxen, their necks bleeding 
from the goad, and the men toiling beneath the midday sun, and 
the birds devouring the hapless insects, his heart was filled with 
grief, as a man would feel who saw his own household bound in 
fetters, and, being thus affected with sorrow on behalf of the 
whole family of sentient creatures, he dismounted from his horse 
Kantaka, and, having done so, he walked about iu deep re- 
flection, thinking about the misery attaching to the various 
forms of life, and as he meditated, he exclaimed, "Alas! alas ！ 
how full of misery is human life. What unhappiuess there is in 
birth and death, old age and disease, and in the midst of all this 
wretchedness to know of no ined.ns of escape or deliverance ！ But 
why do men seek for no release ？ Why do they not strive after 
rest from toil ？ Why do they not contend earnestly for that wis- 
dom which alone can lead them to escape from the miseries inci- 
dent to life and death ？ Oh I where may I find a quiet spot for 
meditation 一 to cast over these causes of sorrow in my mind ？" 

Then Suddh6dana« having watched the ploughing-match, ac- 
companied by all the S&kyas, returned to the gairden. 

Then the Royal Prince, wandering about and looking from place 
to place for a convenient spot for rest, suddenly saw a secluded 
space under a Jambu Tree where he could sit in quiet, and then 
he addressed his attendants on each side, and bade them disperse 
themselves in other directions,'* for I," said he, " desire to be alone 
for a short period." 

Then, gradually approaching' the tree, he sat down beneath its 
shade with his legs crossed, and began to think upon the subject 
of the sorrows and pain belonging to every form of life. And 
then, through the power of the love and pity wliich these reflec- 
tions produced in his heart, he was wrapt into a state of iincon- 
Bcious ecstacy ： and, finally, by separating his thoughts from every 
kind of impure or worldly taint, he reached the first condition of 
DhyAna.> 

At this time there happened to be five Bisliis flying, by means 



1 This incident se6ms to be the sul^jeftt of Fig. 1, PI. xxv., " Tree 
and Serpent Worship." 
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of their spiritual powers, through the air, possessed of great ener- 
gies, and thoroughly versed in the Shasters and Vedas. They 
were going from the south towards the north, and when they ar- 
rived just over the Jambu tree in the garden aforesaid, wishing 
to go onwards, suddenly they found themselves arrested in their 
course. Then they said one to another, " How is it that we, who 
have in former times found no difficulty in flying through space 
and reaching even beyond Sumeru to the Palace of Vaisravana 
and even to the city of Arkavanta^, and beyond that even to the 
abode of the Yakshas, yet now find our flight impeded in passing 
over this tree ？ By what influence is it that to-day we have lost 
our spiritual power ？" 

Then the Eishis, looking downwards, beheld the prince under- 
neath the tree, sitting with his legs crossed, his whole person so 
bright with glory that they could with difficulty behold him. Then 
these Bishis began to consider ― "Who can this be?" "Is it 
Brahma, Lord of the world ？ ― or is it Krishna Deva, Lord of the 
Kama Loka? 一 or is it Sdkra ？ or is it Vaisravana, the Lord of 
the Treasuries ？ or is it Chandradeva ？ 一 or is it Stlrya Deva ？ 
—or is it some Chakravartin Edja ？ 一 or is it possible that this 
is the person of a Buddha bom into the world ？" 




as follows ： " Great Eishis all ！ this is not Brahma Deva, Lord of 
the World; or Krishna, Lord of the Kama Heavens ； or S&kra 
or Vaisravana, Lord of the Treasuries ； or Chandra Deva or Sflrya 
Deva; but this is the Prince Boyal, called Siddhirtha, bom of 
Suddhddana Bajs,, belonging to the S&kya race. The glory which 
proceeds from one pore of hia body is greater by sixteen times than 
all the glory proceeding from the bodies of all those forenamed 
Devas ！ And on this account your spiritual power of flight failed 
you as soon as you came above this tree ！" 

The Eishis, having heard the words of this guardian spirit, forth- 
with descended from the air, and, standing before the prince, they 
uttered the following verses of commendation one by one. 

The first Bishi said ： 

" The world destroyed by the fire of sorrow 



Ho-lo-kia-pan-to. 
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This one is able to provide a lake of water^ for escape. 
This excellent Law once possessed (or revealed) 
Is able to destroy all the sonrces of sorrow." 

The second said ： 

" In the midst of the ignorance and darkness of the world 
There is one who can produce such brightness as this ！ 
Once possessed of His most excellent Law, 
The darkness is dispersed 一 the world is illamined." 

The third said ： 

" In the midst of the vast bog and wilderness of sorrow 
This great means of conveyance can carry us thro' all. 
Once possessed of this most excellent Law, 
Then we can pass over the three worlds without difficulty." 

The fourtli said ： 

" From all the bonds and sluickles of worldly sorrows 
There is some contrivance able to give good deliverance ； 
So this most excellent Law 

Can deliver men from all the bonds and shackles of life." 
The fifth said: 

" Whatever miseries of life or death are in the world. 
This great Physician is able to cure all ； 
And 80 the most excellent Law 

Is a perfect remedy for all the sorrows of birth and death." 

Thus the Bishis, having saluted the prince with these verses, 
they bowed down at his feet, and three times proceeded to circam- 
ambulate the place, and then flying away again they went on 
their way through the air. 

Now at this time Suddhodana, having for a moment lost sight of 
the prince, was very much alarmed, and asking a man who passed 
by, he said, " Have you any knowledge as to which way my son 
the Boyal Prince has gone ？ [These two former sentences are re- 
peated in the Sanscrit original. Ch. Ed.] He has just now sud- 
denly disappeared." 

Forthwith the king sent his ministers in every direction to seek 
for the prince, wherever he might be. Then one of the minis- 
ters unexpectedly saw him sitting beneath the Jambu tree m the 



Literally 一 " the water of the Lake of the Law. 
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shade, lost in meditation and wrapped away in ecstasy. More- 
over, he saw that the shadows of the other trees had turned, 
but the shadow of the Jambu tree alone remained, overshadowing 
the form of the prince. Then the minister, beholding this mira- 
culous circumstance, was filled with exultation and joy, and going 
away on foot, he summoned the king to the spot, and said ― 

" The son of the Mahardja is now dwelling 
Beneath the shade of the Jamba tree, wonderfully seated. 
With bis legs crossed, lost in meditation and ecstasy. 
The brilliancy of his person like the brightness of the San or 
Moon, 

This in truth is the great Master, 

From whom the shadow of the tree turns not away. 

Oh ！ would that the king himself would come and see. 

And say what means this wonderful appearance of the prince ； 

So bright his body that he resembles MahS. Brahma, 

Or Sdkra Deva, god of Trayastrinshas, 

So wonderful the brilliancy of his spiritual splendour 

That it lights up with glory all that wood ！" 

Sudd]i6dana ！ Raja, having heard this intelligence, immediately 
went to the spot beneath the Jamba tree, and there he beheld his 
son sitting" cross-legged beneath the tree, just as in the darkest 
night a burning mountain belching forth fire from its summit is 
visible, or as suddenly from the black clouds the bright moon 
emerges, or as a lamp shines in a dark room. Then the E^'a, 
having witnessed the sight, was filled with awe, the hairs on his 
body were ruffled and stood erect, whilst he bowed down at the feet 
of his son and, filled with inexpressible joy, exclaimed, " Sadha ！ 
Sadhu ！ my son has indeed great personal merit." And then he 
added these verses 一 

" As the flaming top of a mountain in the night. 
Or as the full autumn moon in the midst of darkness. 
So beholding my son as he sits iu meditation. 
Every hair of my body is imperceptibly moved." 
Then the king again bowed at his son's feet, and added thia 
Gatha 

" I now bend this body of mine 
Before the thousand radiated excellent foot. 
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Now for the first time since his birth 

Beholding unexpectedly the Prince lost in meditation.** 

At this time there were some little children engaged in play, 
dragging along a rabbit trap (？ ), and passing the place where the 
king was, they were making a noise and laughing, on which one of 
the Ministers reproved them and said, " You children I hold your 
tongues, and make no noise ！" On which they replied, " And why 
may we not make a noise and play ？" On which the minister replied 
in a verse 一 

" The sun, though it is past noon. 
Cannot draw its shadow beyond this tree. 
And so the exceeding brightness. 
Unequalled in the world. 

Of this one who sits in meditation beneath the tree 
Unmoved and unaffected as Sumeru, 
Siddh&rtha the prince royal ！ from the depth of his heart 
Causes the shadow not to depart." 



On the Betrothal of the Prince. 
\^Lit pushing ~ art ~ contention ~ marriage.] 

§ 3. And now the Prince, growing up by degrees, reached his nine- 
teenth year. And when at this age, his father Suddhddana Elga 
caused three Palaces to be constructed for him, each of them for 
a different season of the year. The first a warm palace, calculated 
for the winter ； the second a cool palace, for the summer ； the third 
fit for the spring and autumn. These palaces were severally sur- 
rounded by gardens, in which were tanks and pleasant streams of 
water, and every kind of delightfiil flower to please the senses. 

Moreover, the king appointed a great number of skilful and 
distinguished personal attendants to wait on his son. Some to 
rub his person, others to smooth it, and others to anoint and bathe 
him. There were hairdressers, looking-glass holders, etc., etc., 
besides some to perfume his garments, others to keep the Bezoar 
(new hwang) ； others to keep the hair chaplets ； others again 
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were in charge of his wardrobe, every garment in which was made 
of Kasika material. [^WherecLs his Boyal Father only wore Kasika 
on the outside, his under ga/nnenta being made of every miscellaneous 
stuff.] 

Moreover, the prince was surrounded by servants both male and 
female, brought up on the purest food. The Prince himself partook 
only of the daintiest fare, and every sort of luscious fruit. Thus 
every day and every night brought him some fresh joy and pleasant 
diversion, protected by a beautiful white umbrella during the day, 
and sleeping under the finest gauze canopies by night. 

Now at this time Suddh6dana Sdja, having watched his son 
gradually growing up to manhood, once more recalled the words 
of the Eisbi Asita to his memory, and in consequence he summoned 
the great ministers of the SAkya race to an assembly, and spake 
thus to them ： " Do you not remember at the time ef the birth of 
the Boyal Prince that the assembled Brahmans and Asita all bare 
record when they calculated the babe's horoscope, that if he re- 
mained a prince he would be a Ghakravartin, but if he became 
a recluse, he would be a supreme Buddha. Now then, my Minis- 
ters, tell me by what contrivance I can prevent the Prince leaving 
his home and assuming a religious life ？ ，' 

Then the S&kyas answered and said, " You ought, O King ！ to 
construct another Palace for the Prince, and let there be prepared 
there every accommodation for voluptuous pleasures, with women 
and hand-maidens ； so the prince will give up the idea of leaving 
his home and becoming a recluse ； as the G&tha says ： 一 

" The record of Asita 
Certain and unchangeable. 
The Sakyas exhort (the king) to build a palace. 
Expecting to prevent (the prince) from leaving his home.'* 

Then Saddh6dana K^a said again, " SAkyas ！ which of all the 
daughters of our race is fit to be the wife of the Prince SuddsLr- 
tha? 

At this time five hundred of the S&kyas exclaimed, " My daugh- 
ter! my daughter, is fit!" [The two previous sentences in the 
Sanscrit original are repeated several times. The present is a digest, 
Ch. Ed,] 

Then Saddh6dana EAja began to think with himself thus : " If 
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I do not go to the Prince £oyal and consult with him about taking 
a wife, then I shall but provoke him to disobey and thwart my de- 
sign ； and again, if I do go to him and consult, then I fear he will 
take the subject deeply to heart, and in the end not fall in with 
my views. What then shall I do? what expedient shall I adopt ？ 
I will do this ； I will cause every sort of precious ornament to be 
made, and, when complete, I will offer them to the prince with the 
request that he will distribute them among the females of his 
tribe, and then, having trusty persons in watch, I will request 
them to look well and observe the prince's countenance, and on 
whichever of the ladies he looks with tenderness, her will I select, 
and propose to him for a wife." 

Accordingly the king ordered every kind of jewelled ornament, 
and delightful trifle (un lung), to be made of silver and gold ； and 
then he sent messengers throaghont Kapilavastu to proclaim as 
follows ： " After seven days the Prince Boyal desires all the ladies 
of the Sdkya race to assemble at the court, and after receiving 
them he purposes to distribute among them every kind of precious 
ornament and delightful toy. Let all the ladies, therefore, come, 
as they are bidden, to the palace gate ！" i 

Then six days passed, and on the seventh the Prince Royal, first 
going forth, arrived in front of the gate of the palace, and advanc- 
ing towards his cushioned throne, he sat down. Thereupon the 
ladies, decorated with every sort of precious jewel, began to as- 
semble in numbers before the palace, desiring to see the prince, 
and still more anxious to receive from him the jewels and precious 
toys he had promised to bestow upon them. 

The prince, seeing the ladies coming, took the jewels he had by 
him, and the ornaments which bad been made, and began to bestow 
them as he proposed ； whilst the ladies, because of the grace and 
beauty of the prince's demeanour, could not look him straight in 
the face ； but each one simply passing by and bowing the head in 
profound obeisance, took her gift and departed. And now, when 
all the gifts were exhausted, at the very last, there came a certain 
damsel of the family of Basita, of the Sdkya tribe, whose name was 
Tasodhardj the daughter of Mahanama, the great minister of state, 
surroanded on every side by a circle of personal attendants, to see 
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the Prince RoyaL With an easy gait, and her eyes fixed before 
her, she advanced towards the prince, as one who had known him 
in old time, and, without any timidity, addressed him thus— 
" Your Boyal Highness ！ what gift or costly ornament have you 
for me?" The prince forthwith replied, " You have come too 
late, the presents are all distributed." To whom she replied again, 
" And what have I done that you should not have reserved one 
forme ？，， To whom the prince said, "I do not refuse to give you 
one, but why did you not come in time." Now, on the prince's 
finger there was a very costly signet-ring worth a hundred thou- 
sand (pieces of gold). Taking this from his finger, he offered 
it to YasddharsL. Ya86dharA rejoined, " Your Highness ！ I can 
remain here by your side, perhaps you may have something else 
to give." On this the prince replied, " You can take my necklace 
of pearls if you please ；" 一 to whom she rejoined, " It would be a 
pity for me to do that, and so deprive the prince of that which so 
much becomes him." Saying which, she departed in no very ami- 
able temper, • 



The story of Yasodhara. 

§ 4. 1 At this time the world-honoured one, having arrived at com- 
plete enlightenment, was addressed by the venerable Udayi as 
follows ： " How was it when you were still residing in your father's 
royal palace, and you offered to Yasddhard the priceless jewels and 
ornaments that adorned your person, you were unable to cause her 
any gratification ？" 

On this Buddha answered Udayi as follows : " Listen ！ and 
weigh my wopds. It was not only on this occasion that Yasod- 
hark was discontented with the gifts I offered her, but from old 
time, because of an offence she had taken through successive 
ages, she has never been pleased with me." On which Ud&yi said. 



1 Here we have the first of the frequent episodes (Avaddnas) 
which occur in this history. It is a story of Yas6dhari in a pre- 
vious birth. In all these stories the supposition is made that 
Baddha has arrived at complete inspiration or enlightenment 
before he enters on the narrative, and so is able to reyeal all that 
occurred in time past. 

a 
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" Oh ！ would that the world-honoured Buddha would recount this 
history to me." 

At this time Buddha addressed the venerable Udalyi and said, 
" I remember in ages gone by, there was in the country of Kasi, 
and in the city of Benares, a certain king who was an unbeliever. 
That king had a son who, for some trivial fault, was banished by 
his father from the kingdom. As he wandered along, he came to 
a certain Dev&laya, and having there contracted a marriage i with 
a woman he stopped in the place, and lived with her. Now, after 
a time it so happened that, all their food being exhausted, this 
king's son went out to hunt to try to get something to eat. It so 
chanced that on that day he shot a large sort of lizard, and having 
skinned it, he cut up the flesh, and put it in a pot of water to boil. 
When it was nearly cooked, the water in the pot having boiled 
away, the king's son said to his wife, ' This flesh is hardly done 
yet, will you run and get some more water ？" She immediately con- 
sented, and went to fetch it. In the meanwhile, her husband, 
overcome witli hunger and not having patience to wait, began to 
eat the flesh that was in the pot, and at last finished it all, without 
leaving a morsel. Just as he had finished, his wife came back 
with the water, and, seeing the pot empty, she asked her husband 
' Where has the flesh gone ？， He immediately prevaricated, and 
said, *Do you know, just after you left, the lizard came to life 
again, got out of the pot and ran away/ But his wife would not 
believe that the half-cooked lizard had really so suddenly come to 
life again and got away ； for she said, * How is it possible ？' and 
so she thought to herself, * the fact is, this man of mine has eaten 
it all up, and now he is mocking me by telling me this story about 
the animal running away.* So she took offence, and was always 
in a poor temper. 

" Now, after the lapse of a few years, it came to pass that the king, 
the father of the prince, died ； at which time all the ministers sent 
for the young prince, and immediately anointed him king. On 
this the king, having ascended the throne, caused every kind of 
precious jewel, costly ornament, and splendid robe, to be brought 
to him, and these he forthwith presented to his wife, the queen. 



1 It must be understood that in all these stories many expres- 
sions are rendered into jpolite English. 
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Notwithstanding this, althoagh so liberally and ungrudgingly 
provided, her face revealed not the slightest pleasure or happi- 
ness ； but she remained gloomy as before. On this tlie king ad- 
dressed her and said, ' How is it, notwithstanding the priceless 
gifts I have bestowed on you, that you still remain so gloomy and 
80 sad ？ You are just as unhappy now as you were before ？， Then 
the queen forthwith replied in the following Qiiha,, 一 

" Most noble monarch ！ listen I 
In years gone by, when you went to hunt. 
Taking your arrows and your knife. 
You trapped and killed a certain lizard. 
You skinned it and put it on to boil. 
You sent me to fetch more water for the pot ； 
You ate the flesh, and did not leave a morsel ； 
You mocked me and said it had run away.' 

And now, Udayi ！ you should know, that at this time, the king 
was myself ~> the queen was Tas6dhard, and by this one trans- 
gression in those days long gone by, I entailed on myself this 
perpetual result, that no gift of mine or precious offering can ever 
cause joy to Yasddhaja." 



The Competition. 

§ 5. Then those messengers whom Suddh6danaliad appointed to ob- 
serve secretly the conduct of the Prince Eoyal, having with great care 
watched the glances of his eyes as he was coufronted with each of 
the maidens or spoke to them— having observed all this with great 
attention, immediately sought the presence of the king, and ad- 
dressed him thus ― " MahHrSja I there happened to come to the 
reception, amongst others, a daughter of the chief minister, Maha- 
nama, who, after saying a few words to the prince, stood by him 
for some short time, and in a smiling way conversed with him. 
We observed how their eyes met, and what secret glances there 
were, and we doubt not about the meaning of these interchanges 
of look!" 
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Then the King, having heard this report of the secret messengers, 
began to think whether the prince really intended to show pre- 
ference for this maiden. At length, having selected a lucky day, 
he sent a certain Brahman, the Lord of the Empire, to the house 
of that S&kya Prince, Mah&nama, to deliver this message — "I 
understand your highness has a daughter ； let her, I pray you, 
contract a marriage with my son, the Prince Eoyal." Then Mah&- 
nama replied, "Our Sdkya rules are these ~~ if a man excel all 
others in martial exercises, then he is crowned victor, and carries 
off the prize of the fairest maiden; but if he fail, then no such 
prize can be his. I fear the Prince Eoyal has been brought up 
delicately, and has learned none of the arts and practices of 
chivalry, either in tilting, or wrestling or boxing ； but how can 
I wed my child to one so utterly void of skill in these arts, as I 
fear the prince to be ？" 

The messenger, viz., the Lord of the Council, having heard this, 
returned forthwith to Suddhddana and reported it. The Bija, on 
hearing the message, was afflicted with chagrin, for his thoughts 
were these ~~ " These words of MaMnaxna, I fear, are true words ；,, 
and so he sat silent and still, lost in thought and cast down by 
his reflections. The Prince Eoyal, observing this, respectfully ap- 
proached his father's presence, and three times in succession in- 
quired the cause of the Eaja's grief. His father at first told him 
he had far better not inquire; but on the question being repeated 
three times, he told the prince precisely bow the matter stood. 

The prince, having learned the truth, spake thus to his father 一 
" Let your majesty issue a proclamation that I am ready to compete 
with all comers, in the arts and exercises of war ； or, is it not your 
will that I should so compete ？" The king, hearing these words, was 
mucli rejoiced, and could not overcome his feelings of exultation, 
and turning to his son he asked him earnestly — " And are you, my 
son, prepared to carry out this project, and compete, as you say, 
against all comers in the arts and exercises of war ？" The prince 
replied, " Listen to me, MaMr&ja! I am quite prepared and 
able ！ only let the Sdkya youths be assembled, and I will challenge 
them all in the arts, and every feat of strength and skill ！" Then 
the king ordered it to be proclaimed throughout the city of Kapila- 
vastu, in every one of the principal thoroughfares and at the head 
of eyery street, that at the expiration of six days, and on the 
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seventli, the Prince Sidddrtha would go forth to the place of 
tournament and contend in the arena, against all comers ！ Then 
on the seventh day all the Sdkya youths, belonging to the five hun- 
dred families, with SiddArtha at their head, having assembled 
together, went forth from the city and proceeded to the place of 
tournament. ♦ 

At this time the great Minister, Mah&nama, having caused his 
daughter Tas6dhar^ to be adorned with every choice ornament 
(placed her in a conspicuous place), and made this proclamation 
respecting the victor 一 " Whoever the victor may be in this contest 
of skill and of arms, he shall carry off this my daughter as his prize." 

Then Saddhddana and all the old Sdkya lords arrived at the 
jousting place, and with them countless crowds of young men and 
women, belonging to the ordinary population, desirous to see the 
prince and the S&kya youths contest for the prize. And first they 
determined to compete in the art of writing, and they appointed 
Yisvamitra to be umpire, to decide both as to the quickest and 
neatest and best writer among them. At this time Visvamitra, 
knowing already the prince's eminent skill in every kind of writing 
and his incomparable talents, smiled gently to himself, and re- 
peated this G&tha ：— 

" Amongst men, or in heaven above. 

Amongst Gandharvas, Asuras, or Ourudas, 

Whatever writing or books there be. 

The Prince is able thoroughly to understand them. 

Neither I, nor any of you. 

Know even the names of these different writings. 
Although I am appointed here to judge and decide. 
Yet I certainly know that he will entirely surpass you." 
Then those Sdkya youths proceeded in a body and addressed Sudd- 
hddaiia B^ja thus 一 " We have found out that the prince, your 
majesty's son, is far superior to us in writing ； but now let there 
be an examination in the art of figures, that we may know who is 
best in this." 

Now, there was in the assembly, a very eminent master of arith- 
metic, called Ardjuna ~~ the most skilful of all professors of the art. 
Him the S&kya youths requested to act as umpire, saying, " Your 
honour will please decide as to which of us excels in the art of 
calculation and arithmetic." 
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Then the prince proposed a sum to one of the young SsLkyas. 
The youth copied it down, but was unable to do it, and so with 
two of them and three ； till at last all the five hundred copied it 
down, but could not solve it. Then the prince invited them to 
propose a calculation for him to make, on which one of the Sakyas 
oried out, " I will give you a sum you cannot do ；" but he failed ； 
[and 80 two, up to the whole five hundred]. Then Ardjuna, in 
astonishment and delight, uttered this Gatha ： ― 

" Well done ！ a victory this to be ever kept in mind ！ 
Clearly answering every proposed calculation without error ！ 
The five hundred S&kya youths challenged him to the trial ； 
Bat though all together they made the trial ~ 'twas vain ！ 
Oh ！ what depth of wisdom and memory is here ！ 
What power of calculation and what quickness ！ 
Surely we have found a master of figures 
Able even to count the drops of the ocean ！ 
Be silent, then, all ye S&kyas 一 and hold your peace ！ 
To contend with an one like this, ye ore unable ！ 
He who has exhibited such rare talents 
Ought only to be allowed to contend with myself ！" 

At this time all the S&kyas, conceiving great reverence in their 
hearts for the young prince, rose up at once from their seats, and, 
with joined hands, did him homage and exclaimed, " Sidd&rtha ！ 
O mighty prince ！ yours is the victory ！ verily, yours is the un- 
doubted victory ！" 

And then they addressed Suddli6dana and said, " Wonderful ！ 
wonderful good fortune is yours, Mahar^'a ！ in possessing such a 
son ！ gifted with sucli merit, sucli wisdom, sucli aptitude of speech, 
so sweet, so soft, so perfect in every word of his mouth ！" 

Then Suddhodana, filled with joy and satisfaction, turned to the 
prince with a smile and said, " Well done ！ but are you able, do 
you think, to compete with Ardjana, the master of figures, in pro- 
posing some rare problem or expedient, in solution of questions of 
this sort ？" The prince replied, " Mah&r^'a ！ I am able to do so." 
The king answered, " If you are able to do so ！ now is your time." 
Then Ardjuna, the master of figures, asked the prince the follow- 
ing qaestion, " Sespectable prince ！ are you able to recite the 
numeration of fig^es above a lakh ？" 
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The prince replied, " I am able." Then Ardjuna, the master of 
figures, replied, " If so, let me hear you ！" 

Then the prince began, "One hundred hundred thousand is 
called a koti [i. e., a thousand myriad, {Ch. ed.)], a hundred kotis 
is called an Ayuta [i.e., ten lakhs (Ch. ed.)], a hundred Ayutas 
is called a Niyuta, a hundred Niyutas is called a Prayuta, a 
hundred Prayutas is called a Kafigkara, a hundred Kangkaras 
is called a Vivara, a hundred Vivaras is called an Akshobya, a 
hundred Akshobyas is called a Vivasa, a hundred Tivasas is called 
an Utsafiga, a hundred Utsaagas is called a Bahuna, a hundred 
Bahunas is called a Ndgabala, a hundred N4gabalas is called a 
Titibala, a hundred Titibalas is called a Yyayastli4naprajna(pa)ti, 
a hundred of these is called a Hetuhila (and so on in the centenary 
scale, as follows) ： a Kalap6ta, a Hetvindrata, a Sam antalambha, 
a Gannaganti, a Nimaradjya, a MadabaJa, an Agamada, a Sarva- 
bala, a Visandjndpati, a SarvasandjnA, a Vibtltagama, a Parik- 
shaya ； if this numeration is used it is done by pounds, ounces, 
grains, etc. contained in Mount Sumern (when ground to powder). 
Above this is an enumeration called Dhavadjaganimana ； above 
this there is another enumeration called Savini ； above this is 
another called Pranada ； above this is another called Ingga ； above 
this another called Kar6slitayat;a ； above this another called Sar- 
yanikchepa, by aid of this numeration one proceeds according to 
the sands of one Ganges, or two, and so on. Above this, again, is 
an enumeration called Agasava ； in this one proceeds according to 
the sands of myriads of kotis of Ganges Rivers. There is an enume- 
ration above this called Param&nu pravesa." 

At thin time Ardjuna, the master of figures, addressed the prince 
and said, "And as to the enumeration which depends on the 
number of minute atoms of dust as a basis, ore you able to explain 
this also ？ If BO, be pleased to do so." 

The prince replied, "Listen, then, to what I am about to 
tell you. Seven grains of these minute atoms of dnst make 
one mote (such as one sees in a sunbeam), seven motes make 
one hare-grain (such as a hare raises in running?), seven hare 
grains make one sheep-grain, seven sheep-grains make one ox- 
grain, seven of these make a nit， seven of these a flea grain, 
seven of these a mustard-seed grain, seven of these a grain af 
barley^ seven of these a finger-joint, seven finger-joints make 
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half a foot (cubit), two of these a foot, two of these a forearm, 
four of these a bow, five bows a halbard, twenty halbard lengths 
make what is called a breath (sih, far as one can walk 

with one inspiration of the breath), eighty of these make a 
krdsa, eight krdsas make a y6jana. Now, then, who in all this 
assembly can tell me how many minute grains of dust there are 
in one yojana ？" 

Then Ai'djuna, the master of figiwes, replying to the prince, 
said, " Most illustrious sir ！ I indeed feel this question beyond 
my knowledge "~ I am in utter confusion of mind, how much more 
others, who are comparatively ignorant. Nevertheless, I pray you 
answer the question yourself ~ how many minute grains of dust are 
there in a yojana?" 

[Kiouen XII contains 6,782 words, and cost 3.391 taelsto print.] 



CHAPTER XI I L 
The competition in martial exercises (continued). 

§ 1. (The prince, having answered the previous question, the nar- 
rative proceeds). 

Then Ar^juna, the master of figures, and all the S&kya youths 
were highly delighted and exulted with great joy. They took off 
their costly garments and jewels to present to the prince, and 
addressed him in these laudatory stanzas. ** Well done ！ well 
done ！ thou art indeed pre-eminent amongst us in the knowledge 
of figures, O prince ！ as well as in the art of writing. Incompar- 
able is thy skill and thy knowledge." And then they added again, 
" We acknowledge thy victory in these matters, let us now com- 
pete in martial exercises 1" 

At this time, there was amongst the assembled SAkyas one great 
minister whose name was Sahadeva, him they appointed umpire. 

Then Ananda began the joast, having placed at the distance of 
two krosas an iron drum as a target. Devadetta placed one at 
four krosas distance; whilst Nando (Sundarananda) placed one 
six krosas off. The great minister MaMn&ma*, of the Basita family. 
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placed one eight krdsas off. Then SiddArtha placed a target, hard 
as diamond, ten krdsas off. Forthwith Ananda began, and hit his 
target in the midst, but could not go beyond, and so with Deva- 
datta and the others. Then SiddMha, the prince, having taken 
Mb stand, and received the bow handed to him, desired first 
of all to try its strength, and so bent it with his hand till it 
broke. ** Is there no one," he then said, " in the city, who has a bow 
fit for me to use ？" Then Suddhddana B^a was greatly rejoiced, 
and replied, " There is;" whereupon the prince inquired, "M&ha- 
r^'a^ tell me, where ？" To whom the E^'a answered, " Your grand- , 
father, called Sinhahanu, had a bow which now is kept in a 
temple of the Devas, and is ever honoured by offerings of incense 
and flowers ； but all the SAkyas in the city cannot string that bow, 
much less draw it when strung." Then the prince desired his 
father to send for the bow at once, and bring it to him. Then 
when it was brought each of the S&kya princes attempted to string 
it, but in vain, not even Mah&nama with all his strength. 

Then it was handed to the Eoyal Prince, who without even rising 
from his seat, and with no show of great exertion, having taken 
the bow in his left hand, took the string in his right and with his 
finger in a moment he strung it and thrummed the string, the 
sound of which filled the city of Kapilavasta, and filled the hearts 
of the people with fear as they inquired, "What sound is that ？" 

Then certain persons told them, " It is Siddartha^ the prince, 
who has just strung the bow of his grandfather Sinhahanu, on 
which account his father has bestowed upon him every sort of gift." 

Then the prince, taking the arrow in his right hand and fixing it, 
drew back the string of the bow home to his breast, shot his arrow 
. beyond each of the targets till it came to the one ten krosas dis- 
tance, which it penetrated throagh, and then disappeared in the 
far distance. 
Then the assembled Devas sang in space ― 
" Thus the most victorious and virtuous on earth, 
(Hereafter) seated on the throne of the Buddbas of old. 
He whom all the people and families of Magadha 
Now behold the conqueror with the arrow and bow ； 
Having perfected the six Faramitas by the force of his wisdom. 
Shall overcome all his opponents and his enemies, 
Mara. Sorrow and Death, etc. etc. 
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The Devas, having uttered these stanzas, showered down on 
the prince every kind of beautiful flower, and so disappeared. 
Meanwhile^ the Lord of Heaven, S&kra, seizing the arrow, which 
the prince had shot as it passed through space, took it to the 
thirty-three heavens, wherefore in that heaven this day was con- 
stituted a fortunate one, and all the Devas, assembled in mass, paid 
reverence to it by scattering flowers and incense ； and even to 
this time the day of the Arrow Festival is observed amongst them. 

Then the Sdkya youths exclaimed, ' The Prince Siddartha has 
conquered all comers in this matter of distance. Now let us com- 
pete in shooting for the purpose of penetration." i Now not far 
off, there was a succession of seven Talas trees close together ； 
through, these trees they were accustomed to shoot, some of their 
arrows going through one or two or three of the trees. The 
prince taking an arrow, sent it entirely through the whole of the 
seven, and the arrow entered the earth at some distance beyond, 
and broke into a hundred bits. Then they placed the figure of 
an iron boar between the trees, and the prince shot his arrow right 
through the seven, and where his arrow entered the ground beyond 
the seventh, it penetrated down to the very bottom of the earth 
(yellow fountain), and there sprung up through the hole it made a 
spring of water, which is called to this day the " Arrow Well." 

Then they placed seven iron jars of water at equal distances, 
and fastened lighted tow on the top of their arrow ； they shot some 
through one and some through, two, without extinguishing the 
flame ； but the prince shot through the seven, and his arrow then 
set on fire a grove of Sala trees beyond the seventh. Then the 
Sdkya youths allowed themselves conquered also in this exercise. 
• They then agreed to compete with, the sword, as to who could 
strike the heaviest blow. Then one of them cut through one Talas 
tree, another through two, but the prince cut through seven, and 
80 clean was his cut that the trees fell not until the Devas raised 
a fierce wind, which caused the trees to fall to the ground. Then 
the S&kyas, who thought that the prince had not even cut through 
one tree, were convinced of his prowess and skill. (And so the 
contest continues, in riding, wrestling, and boxing.) 

、 1 These various feats of skill and strength are to be found 
among the sculptures of Boro Buddor, copies of which have been 
recently published by the Datoh Government. 
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At length SiddArtha, the prince, having achieved the victory in 
every contest greatly rejoiced the heart of his father Suddhodana, 
he exulted with delight which he could no longer repress. He 
therefore ordered his own white elephant to be harnessed with 
every sort of costly housing, and to be brought to the place of 
tournament for the prince to return to Kapilavastu. 

The elephant, accordingly, was being brought forth from the city, 
when it so happened that Devadatta was just entering the gate 
(through, which it was proceeding). Seeing it, he asked some- 
body, " Where is this elephant going ？，， Whose reply was this 一 
" The elephant is going to fetch Siddtlrtha, who is about to return 
to the city on its back." 

Then Devadatta, filled with envy on account of the prince's 
victories in all the martial exercises, stepped in front of the 
elephant, and, seizing his trunk with Lis left hand, with his right 
hand struck him one blow on the head and felled him to the 
ground, and then hurling him round three times, he deprived him 
of life. 

Thus the elephant lay in front of the gate, so that the inhabi- 
tants of the city could not enter or depart from it. 

Devadatta had scarcely departed when anot her Sakya youth, called 
Nanda, approached, who, wishing to enter the city gate, was un- 
able to do so on account of the carcase of the elephant lying in 
the way. So he inquired of the people, " Who did such a deed as 
this ？" They replied, " None other than Devadatta, who, taking 
the elephant's trunk in his left hand, felled him to the ground 
with one blow of his right." 

Then Nanda, considering the great strength of Devadatta, was 
astonished, yet, thought lie, the carcase of the creature is in the 
way of the people who want to leave or enter the city, so he seized 
the elephant's tail with his right hand, and dragged him some 
seven paces behind the gateway. 

A little while after the Prince Eoyal himself approached, about 
to enter the same gate of the city, and observing the elephant 
lying as it was left by Nanda, he inquired of the passers by, " Who 
killed this elephant ？" to which, they replied, " Devadatta, with 
one blow, killed him." Then the prince said, "It was an un- 
seemly tiling to do." Then again he inquired, "And who dragged 
him away from the gate ？" The crowd replied, " It was Nanda, 
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the youtli, who seized his tail with his right hand, and dragged 
him to the spot where he is." The prince on this said, "It was 
a right thing, and a seemly thing to do." 

And then the prince considered with himself, " Notwithstanding 
this exhibition of strength on the part of these two S&kya youths ； 
yet the carcase of the elephant may cause a nuisance, lying here 
80 close to the city." Thus thinking, he took the elephant with 
his left hand, and raising it with his right hand, he hurled it 
through the air beyond the seven gates and the seven ditches of 
the city, more than a kr6sa's distance. Then the elephant, falling 
on the ground, caused a deep indent, which up to the present 
time is called the Elephant-ditch. 

Then the assembled multitude exclaimed, " Wonderful ！ won- 
derful ！ what a strange and surpassing miracle is this ；，， and then 
they added the following stanzas : 

" Devadatta indeed killed the elephant. 
And Nanda dragged it seven paces from the gate. 
The prince with, his hand hurled it thro* the air. 
And thus formed the deep ditch without the city." 
At this time the great minister Mahdnama, seeing the prowess 
and skill of the prince, repenting him of his former rash words, 
exclaimed, " (I said), ' The prince is unskilful in martial exercises, 
and brought up softly within the palace, how then can I betroth 
to him my daughter ？' But now I have witnessed his skill, and 
I pray him to accept my child in wedlock." 

At this time the prince, selecting a fortunate day, sent every 
kind of present of jewels and costly ornament to Yas6dhara, whilst 
she, attended by five hundred dancing women, came to the Palace 
of the prince, entering which they retired to the inner apartments, 
and there indulged themselves in every species of nuptial delight, 
as the Githa says, — 

" Yas6dhar&, the daughter of the great Minister, 
Whose fame was known in every land. 
Selecting a fortunate day for her marriage. 
Approached and entered within the royal precincts. 
And afforded the Prince every sort of pleasure. 



Even as Fusika, the Lord of Heaven, 
EnjojB the company of Sasi his Queen. 
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The Story of the Nobleman who became a Needle- 
maker. 

§ 2. At this time the world-honoured one, having arrived at complete 
enlightenment, was addressed by XJdayi as follows ： 一 •* World- 
honoured ！ Tatb&gata ！ how was it in days gone by when you first 
gained the company of Yas6dhari, not induced by her high ex- 
traction or family renown 一 or riches, or even by her beauty "~ but 
by superiority in competition with your rivals ？" To which Bud- 
dha replied, " Listen ！ Udtlyi ！ and I will tell you 一 weigh well my 
words I It was not only on this occasion that I thus gained pos- 
session of Yas6dharA in marriage ； but it was so from very remote 
time. I remember, for instance, in ages gone by, beyond compu- 
tation, that there was a certain cunning workman in metals, living 
in Benares, who had a daughter very beautiful to look at, and 
her body perfectly formed, her eyes large and even, so that there 
were few in the world equal to her ！ She was loved by many ！ It 
so happened that at this time there was a nobleman of Benares 
who had a son, who also was extremely personable and attractive. 
And on a certain occasion this youth caught sight of the girl, 
before named, as she was looking out of a window in the tower of 
the dwelling where lived her father. No sooner had he seen her 
than there was produced in his breast an ardent love. Thinking 
of nothing but his love, lie returned homewards to his parents' 
abode, and there addressing his father and his mother he said, 
" In the house of So-and-So, a worker in metal, I have seen a girl, 
the daughter of the artizan, whom I love with all my heart, and 
desire to possess as my wife/ Then his parents replied to him 
thus : ' You must not, by any means, take this girl, the child of 
a mechanic, or defile the threshold of our door with her presence; 
if you want a wife, choose one from the family of a minister of state, 
or of a nobleman, or at least of a respectable householder.' Then 
the youth replied, ' It is no use my looking elsewhere for a wife, 
I desire none other but this child of the worker in metals ； if I do 
not possess her I will put an end to my life, for it benefits me not 
to live without her.* On this the parents of the youth, fearing he 
would put an end to himself, went forbhwith to the house of the 
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iron worker and spake thus 一 ' Your daughter may contract a mar- 
riage with our son.' But the iron-worker said, * I cannot permit 
luy daughter to marry any one who is not skilful in working 
metals.' Then the father and the mother said, * Respectable Sir! 
what possible use would it be for your daughter to marry such a 
man — one who could never afford to give her either comforts or 
clothes and scarce food enough ？ * The iron-worker said, * I know 
all that, yet I seek a fellow craftsman for my daughter, and to 
none else will I give her/ 

" Thefather and the mother, having understood this, went straight- 
way and told their son just what the man had said. Then the 
youth, being resolved to possess the girl, went and provided him- 
self with the tools fit for a worker in metals, and applied himself 
thoroughly to master the craft. He soon contrived to learn how 
to make needles, and having manufactured a good many, he began 
to rub them to a great degree of fineness, and with oil and polish- 
ing made them beautifully bright and clean. Then making a 
needle-case of a joint of bamboo, he went straightway to the abode 
of the iron-worker, and approaching the street, standing at the 
head of the road, he began to chant this song 一 

" * Made of the smoothest, purest iron. 
Shining bright and polished well. 
The work of deftest iron-worker, 
Who'll buy my needles ！， 

" At this time the daughter of that iron-worker was sitting at 
the window in the tower, and hearing the nobleman's son singing 
his ditty, she replied to him in the following song ： 一 

" ' Oh my ！ how mad the man must be ！ 
You cannot have the least reflection ； 
To come thus to the iron master's house. 
And shout, " Who'll buy my needles ？，, , 

" Then the nobleman's son again sang a verse in reply to the 
maiden, — 

" ' Most fair and lovely maid ！ 
Indeed I am. not mad or rash ！ 
My talent is that of a skilful handicraftsman. 
Who knows quite well to make superior needles ； 
Your father, if lie only saw 
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The beauty and the finish of my work, 

"Would give your hand to me in marriage. 

And with yourself confer upon me boundless wealth ！, 

" Then the girl ran down and told her father and mother the pur- 
port of the words she had heard, and said, * Oh ！ my dear parents ！ 
there is a man outside our door who has just spoken as I have told 
you, and sang it in a loud voice, about his needles.' Then the old 
people immediately called out to the nobleman's son to approach 
and come indoors, and then they asked him and said, ' Well, Sir ！ 
and is it true that you are able to make beautiful needles ？， He 
replied, ' I am able.' The old man then added, ' Let me see 
some of your ware, that I may have an idea of your skill.' Then 
the noble youth took out of his bamboo cane a needle to show him. 
The old man, having examined it, replied, 'Respectable youth I 
you are skilful in making needles ； you drill the holes well/ Then 
the noble youth answered 一 ' This needle is nothing ！ I have 
others in my case far superior to this ；， on which he took another 
out of his bamboo case and showed it to the old man. Having 
examined it, he again began to praise the workmanship and said, 
' Very well made and drilled indeed ！, Then the youth said, 

* Oh ！ this is nothing, I have others better than that.' So he 
took out a third and showed to the old man, who, having looked at 
it, cried out ― ' Beautifully made ！ beautifully drilled indeed ！, 
Then the youth said, ' Oh ！ I have better needles than that ；, 
on which he took out another and showed him. The old man, 
having examined it, exclaimed, ' You are indeed a clever crafts- 
man, you are able to make beautiful needles ；, ― and so again and 
again till the sixth, needle, on seeing which the old man said, 

• This excels anything I ever saw. Oh ！ it is very fine work in- 
deed ！， Then the youth, taking that needle in his hand, placed 
it gently in a vessel of water, and lo ！ it floated on the surface. 
Seeing this, the old man cried out ― ' Wonderful ！ never have I 
seen such a thing ；, and, being filled with delight, he turned to 
the nobleman's son and said ― 

" * Never before have I heard or seen such a thing ！ 
Such needles were never yet made ； 
Now my heart is glad indeed 一 
You may take my daughter, I give her to you ！, " 
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Then Buddha addressed Ud&yi and said, "You must know, 
Udiyi, that at that time I was the nobleman's son, the girl was 
YasMhard, and that I took her then to wife, not on account of her 
distinguished family and not on account of her excessive beauty, 
but I took her only as a witness of my skilful handiwork ― even so 
now I take her as a proof of my skill (in other matters)." 



The Choice of Gotaml, 

§ 3. At this time then of all the S&kya princes, the three who ex- 
celled in the arts and martial exercises were Siddartha first, then 
Nanda, and then Devadatta. Now it happened that just at this time 
there was a certain noblemen in Kapilavastu, a chief miiiister of 
the family of Dandi, whose name was Pani, He was very rich in 
every kind of property, both in cattle and grain, money and slaves, 
with jewels and precious gems of every sort in vast abundance, 
so that there was nothing for his heart to desire more, and Lis 
palace was like that of Vaisravana. 

He had an only daughter called G6tamt ； she was very beau- 
tiful, and unequalled for grace. Not too tall or too short, not too 
stout or too thin, not too white or too dark. She was young and 
in the prime of her beauty. Then Suddhddana, hearing of her 
fame, having selected a favourable day, sent a messenger, a Brah- 
man, to the house of the minister Pani, who spake thus ― " I hear 
you have a daughter called G6tami, we ask you to give her to the 
Prince Siddtlrtha in marriage." At the same time, the father of 
Nanda sent a similar message on behalf of his son, and so also 
Devadatta, having heard that Suddhodana was seeking Gotami for 
SiddlLrtha, sent a message to Dandi, and said, *' I require you to 
give me your daughter in marriage, if you do not I will bring great 
loss to you." Then Dandi was in much distress of mind, and he 
reflected thus 一 "These three powerful families have sons un- 
equalled in skill and prowess, and I have only one daughter, and 
they each demand her in marriage ； so that if I give her to Sid- 
dartha, I make the others my mortal foes* and so likewise if I give 
her to Nanda or Devadatta ~~ I know not what to do." Being 
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thus exceedingly perplexed, he becabie pensive and sad and could 
do nothing but sit still and think over the matter, trying to con- 
trive some expedient by which to escape 一 from the dilemma. 

Tlien G6tami, seeing her father thus silent and sad as he sat 
still, came to his presence and said, " Honoured father ！ why are 
you 80 sorrowful and pensive as you sit here in silence ？，， To this 
her father replied, " Dear G6tami ！ ask me not, nor inquire fur- 
ther these matters are not for you to know." Yet she asked 
him a second time, and notwithstanding a similar reply, she 
pressed him a third time to tell her the reason of his grief. Even 
then he refused to tell her ； but when a fourth time she said, 
" Dear father, you ought to let me know the cause of all this, nor 
try to conceal it from me;" "― then he answered her and said, 
" Dear Gotami ！ since you insist upon it, listen to my words and 
weigh them well ！ You must know then that Suddhodana B&ja 
has sent to me demanding you in marriage for the Prince Sid- 
dartha; but at the same time both Nanda and Devadatta are 
making similar overtures, and threaten me with their anger if I 
do not consent, and therefore, because I do not know how to adjust 
this matter so as to avoid trouble, I am in perplexity and sit 
here in grief. Then Gotami answered her father and said, " Dear 
father ！ don't be distressed ！ I will arrange this matter myself. 
I will give my father no further trouble than to ask for a man to 
follow my directions and make my intention known, and then I 
will select the husband of my choice." 

At this time Dandapani, having attended to Gotami's directions, 
immediately sent to the Elja, and begged him to proclaim through- 
out the city of Kapilavastu that after seven days, Gotami, the 
Sdkya princess, would select a husband; " "Whateveryouths therefore 
desire to obtain her hand let them, after six days, assemble toge- 
ther Cat the Palace) for her to choose one of their number." Then 
. after six days all the Sakya youths, with Sidddrtha at their head, 
were assembled at the Palace gate. Then Suddh6dana^ taking with 
him all the old and reverend Stlkya ministers, and surrounded 

countless multitudes of men and women, came all together to 
the place of assembly. Then Sidddrtha with the S&kya youths 
around him, waited to see on whom the choice of G6tami would 
fall. At this time the maiden Gotami, the six days having ex- 
pired, very early on the morning of the seventh, arose^ and bathing 
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her person she proceeded to decorate herself with jbbe choicest 
jewels and the most costly robes; around her head she wore a 
chaplet of the loveliest flowers, and, surrounded by a suite of 
maidens and accompanied by her mother, she proceeded to the 
place of assembly. Gradually she drew near, and having come 
she entered the Palace. 

Meantime the S^kyayoutlis, of whoin Nanda and Devadatta were 
foremost, had in the early mom anointed themselves with, every 
kind of unguent and perfume, and decorated their persons with 
gems and costly robes, all except Sidd&rtha, who had taken no 
pains to ornamei^t his person, and was dressed in his usual attire, 
simply wearing his earrings, and having three small golden flowers 
in his hair as ornaments. Then G6tami, accompanied by her 
mother, entered the assembly, and her mother spoke to her thus 一 
" Whom will you select of all these as a husband ？" Then Gotami, 
looking' on one after the other till she had observed the whole of 
the five hundred youths, answered her mother thus 一 "Dear 
mother ！ it seems to me that all these youths are very mucb, deco- 
rated with ornaments. As to their persons they appear to me 
more like women than men. 1, indeed, as a woman, cannot think 
of selecting one of these as a husband, for I cannot suppose that 
any youth possessing manly qualities, fib for a woman to respect in 
a husband, would dress himself out as these have. But I observe 
that Sidddrtha, the Prince, is not so bedizened with jewels about 
his person, there is no love of false appearances in hia presence, 
I do not think that he is of the effeminate disposition that these 
are 一 my heart is well affected to him. I will take Sidd&rtba as 
the husband of my choice." Then Gotamt in her right hand hold- 
ing a beautiful wreath of Sumana flowers (jasmin), advancing past 
all the youths in succession went straight up to Siddartha, and 
having reached him she stopped, and then taking the jasmin 
wreath, having fastened it around the neck of Siddirtha, she 
gently put her arm upon the back of his head and said, " Sid- 
dartha ！ my Prince ！ I take you to be my lord and my husband ！" 
Then Siddartha replied, " So let it be ― so let it be, even as you 
say." *At this time Siddartha in return took a jasmin wreath 
and fastened it round the neck of the maiden Gotami^ and spoke 
thus 一 " I take you to be my wife ; you are now my own wife." 

Then Suddh6dana B^a, seeing this wonderful course of events, 
."was greatly rejoiced, and his heart danced with delight, so that he 
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could not conceal or overcome it, and all the people present, who 
had witnessed the proceeding, were pleased with the happy result, 
and shouted at the top of their voices ； they danced and sang, and 
again they cried, " Hurrah, I hurrah ！" They struck up the music 
and waved their garments and their caps .in the air. But the 
Sdkya youths were greatly cast down and dejected ； they hung 
their heads in shame and disappointment, and each in stealth 
slipped away in every direction, and returned to their homes. 

Meantime, Siddirtha causing the choicest gems which he pos- 
sessed, and every jewelled ornament to be brought forth, presented 
them to Gotanit with which to adorn still more her person, and 
then, surrounded by five hundred dancing girfe, she proceeded to- 
wards the palace of the prince her husband, and entering into 
the inner apartmeDts she partook of the joys of wedded life. 

[Kiouen XIII contains 6726 words, and was printed at a cost of 
3.363 taels.] 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Story of Gotami. 

§ I • It came to pass in aftertime, when the world-honoured one bad 
arrived at complete enlightenment, that Uddyi asked him the fol- 
lowing question 一 " What were the previous relations between 
yourself and Gotamt that led to her selecting you as her husband 
from amongst all the Sdkya princes ？" To whom Buddha replied, 
" Listen, Uddyi, and weigh my words well. It was not only on 
this occasion that Gotamt rejected the proffered addresses of others 
and exhibited a preference for me ； but I remember in ages gone 
by that in the Himalaya region there were assembled together 
every kind of beast, each of whom wandered here and there seeking 
food according to its taste and preference. At this time amongst 
those beasts there was a very beautifully marked tigress, unrivalled 
for grace of form and strength, her skin sleek and shining. All 
the male beasts were on this account enamoured of her, and wished 
to possess her as their own, one saying, * Come with me/ and 
another 'Come with me.' So at las't the beasts said one to 
another, ' Let us not quarrel over this matter, but let the lovely 
tigrestf herself decide whom she will select for herself, and let biui 
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be her husband.' Now at this time I was king of these beasts. 
So, first of all came the buffalo king, and advancing to the tigress, 
he said, ' Amongst men my very droppings are used, to make the 
purest and sweetest incense ！ For this reason, oh ！ beautiful tigress, 
you ought to select me to be your husband' Then the tigress 
replied to the buffalo king and said, ' Above the back of your 
neck I observe a high projection, fit for a yoke to rest upon by 
which you may draw a chariot or other vehicle 一 how can I select 
you, possessing such an objectionable form, or desire to have you 
as my lord and husband ？' Then came a large white elephant 
towards the tigress and addressed her thus 一 * I am the great 
elephant-king of these snowy mountains— in all warfare I am used 
as one that invariably secures victory. Sach, vast strength do I 
possess, you cannot, refuse to select me as a husband/ 

" Then the tigress replied, ' But you, if yoa come near to or hear 
the roar of the lion king, are filled with fear and trembling and 
take to instant flight, you give proofs of abject terror and confusion 
as you go, how then can I take you to be my husband ？' 

" At this time, in the midst of those beasts, the lion king of the 
herd came forward towards the tigress and spake thus ― 'Look 
well and examine my proportions and my form ； see how in the fore 
part I am large and powerfully made, whilst in the flank I am 
graceful and sleek. I dwell in the midst of the mountains, and 
pass my life without restraint, and I am able to protect and feel 
for other creatures, I am lord of all the beasts, there are none 
who would dare to compete with me, whoever sees my form or hears 
the sound of my roar takes at once to instant flight ； I am not able 
to speak further about my prodigious strength or my majestic and 
graceful form ； but I ask you, dear tigress, as you know all this, 
to select me and take me as your husband/ Then the tigress 
replied to the lion and said, * Your strength is very great, and 
your spirit high and noble, your body and entire mien are in the 
highest degree graceful ； now, then, I have selected you as my hus- 
band, and I desire to honour and respect you henceforth as I ought 
to do.' 

" Now at this time I was the king of these beasts, and this beau- 
tifiil tigress was Gotami that now is, the other beasts were the 
five hundred Sakya princes, and as the tigress then selected me 
alter ray address, so in the present life Gotami selected me as a 
husbaiid in preference to all the SAkyas." 
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Life in the Palace. 

§2. At this time Saddhodana K^'a established three separate palaces 
for the accommodation of the Prince. In the first palace there 
were appointed a certain number of women to attend upon hiui 
daring the first portion of the night ； in the second palace (or 
apaa*tment of the palace) others were appointed for the middle of 
the night ； and in the third, for the after part of the night. Yasd- 
dhard was queen of the first, surrounded by twenty thousand 
attendants. Manodara [this means ** thought-hold"] was queen of 
the second. [There are some Doctors of the Law who say thai the 
attendants on Manddara only knew her nam-, but never saw her pre^ 
sence.] Over the third palace G6tami i was queen. All the women 
who waited on the Prince were together six myriads. [Others say 
ten myriads,] In each apartment two myriads, all of them Sftkya- 
bom, and besides these eight myriads of others who were not 
S&kya-born. 

Moreover, Suddhddana, in recollection of what Asita had predicted , 
caused a vast hall to be constructed, with a half-subdued light, like 
that of the Autumn Sun when it is clouded over, in which matters 
might be only half observed as it were, and adapted for secret 
pleasures at any time ； and all the approaches and passages con- 
nected with this he ordered to be constructed in a manner to 
conceal no dirt or refuse of any sort, lest the Prince, perceiving 
such, things, should at any time be disgusted. Moreover, within 
the Palace he organised a performance of music of many thousand 
instruments ; amongst which were the following ： 一 A. thousand flat- 
lutes of twenty-three strings (hong-hau), a thousand harpsichords 
(ka-chang), a thousand five-stringed guitars (in), a thousand small 
drums, a thousand dulcimers with thirteen cords (chuk). a thou- 



1 There is much confusion in the different books about the wives 
of Buddha. In the present work there are three names given, 
viz. ― Ya43ddhar4, Man6dajra, and G6tamt In the Lalita Vistara 
the names are Yasddhard, daughter of Dandapani ； Mrigaclji 
(born of a Gazelle) and Utpalavarna (Lai. Vist, p. 152， n.). The 
Chinese memoir, at the end of the Shan-men -yih-tung, gives three 
names, viz., Eieou-i (this corresponds to Gotami) ； Yas6(dhar&), 
the mother of Kahiila ； Lou-ye, which ia generally restored to 
Mrigadava. Burnouf {Introd., p. 278), quoting from & [soma, makes 
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■Band large lutes (k&m), a thousand viols (pi pa), a thousand sofb 
drums (sai ku), a thousand large drums, a thousand fifes (tik、, a 
thousand orgtin-like instruments (shang), a thousand copper cym- 
bals, a thousand pandean pipes (sin), a thousand dulcimers (pat 
ohuk), a thousand bamboo flutes with seven holes (chf), a thousand 
conch trumpets (lo). All these musical instraments, producing 
different sounds, were played and accompanied by singing, and 
regulated by movements of the hand by day and night, within the 
royal apartments of the Prince's Palace, without interruption 一 
resembling in sound the ancertain and deep muttering that comes 
ibrth from a great cloud'i 

Thus then the Prince passed bis time in the midst of a hundred 
thousand most beautiful and accomplished women, enjoying every 
species of delight and receiving every service and attention at their 
hands, whilst they, adorned with every kind of ornament of gold, 
silver, and precious stones, etc., conspired to amuse and gratify 
him with music and dancing, even as i<&kra participates in every 
sort of pleasure at the hands of his attendants, sometimes chatting 
with one in words of soft dalliance, glancing at one another, smiling 
at one another, embracing one another, sighing, ogling, looking at 
one another with, head inclined, indulging in every kind of soft 
caress, etc. Thus ！ thus did the Prince pass his time with the 
beautiful women of his harem, and receive every possible pleasure, 
yrithout leaving his palace. 

Meanwhile Suddhddana E^'a, in recollection of the prediction of 
Asita, endeavoured, as the Prince grew in years, to remove from him 



the tliree wives to be YaaddharA, GopA, and TJtpalavarna ； but in 
the Lalita Vistara (p. 96, n. » it is said that Yasddhartl and Gopd. 
are often confounded. £itel, on the other hand, says (sub. voce, 
Qautamt) that Kieou-i is the same as Mahdpra.iapati. Kemu»at 
{Fo-koue-ki, p. 7",) speaks of Kieou-i as the wife of Buddha, and 
the mother of BahMa; but again, Kiaproth (Fo-koue-ki, p. 2"4) 
makes Kieou-i the same as Katch&n&, e violently guided by Tumour, 
who makes Buddha speak of his wife as BuddhakachanS, i.e , Yas6- 
dhar& ( K.A.S.B., 1 838, p. 816 ). In any case I do not think Kieou-i 
can be restored to Qtopi, it must be either G6taini, or Kumar! ； 
the former is the more probable. 

1 This passage is well illustrated by Plate Ixxiii., Fig. 1 , Tree 
and ^^erpeni Worship ； the scene of that plate can be no other than 
the appearance of Udayi in the Zenana, to exhort the women to 
renewed blandishments {vide infra). 
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all acquaintance with suffering or other evil association, and sur- 
round him with, subjects that might cause him to turn his mind to 
other pursuits than those of a religious life, and for this reason he 
restrained him within the preoinots of the palace; even tis the 
Gatha says, ― 

" MabeLraja^ because the Prince was increasing in years. 
And because he was mindful of the words of Asita, 
！ Removed from him all knowledge of sorrow or crime. 
And constantly consulted with, his wise minister (how to effect 
liis purpose).** 



The Fear of Bimbasara. 

§ 3. In this manner for ten years the Prince lived within the palac.e 
of his father the Kdja, nor once removed without. 

Now at this time, in the Southern country of Magadha, there was a 
king whose family name was SanrSni, and his own name Bimbasdra, 
who, being fearful of some enemy arising who might overturn his 
kingdom, frequently assembled his principal ministers to hold dis- 
cussion with them on this subject. Being so assembled on one 
occasion, he addressed them thus 一 " Do you, my ministers, make 
diligent inquiry and seaxch throughout the kingdom, and see if 
there be anyone therein capable of overcoming me (in personal 
strength), and so able to deprive me of my regal power ； and if so, 
see to it that he is prevented from doing so." The ministers 
accordingly went forth and dispatched two messengers to go 
through the dominions of the E^ja, and have a care to the direc- 
tions of the king. These two men accordingly, having heard the 
directions, proceeded throughout the limits of the kingdom and its 
borders in order, and when about to return homewards there was 
a man came to them and said, " Away to the North, there is a 
very high precipitous mountain belonging to the Himalaya range ； 
underneath the wooded belt of that mountain there is a separate 
tribe of people called the SslVyas ； belonging to this race is a 



1 Shen-lin-ni, doubtless for Srenika, Foucaux, 96, n. ； or Srenya^ 
vide 229, n. 2. 
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youth newly born, the first-begotten of bis mother, whose appear- 
ance is very beautiful, and the most distinguished both of that 
territory and of that family^ in every respect most admirable and 
in every partioalar perfect. His body possesses the thirty-two 
signs of a great man and the eighty inferior signs. On the day of 
his birth the Brahmans calculated bis horoscope, and this was the 
result, that in view of the marks above named on his body, if he 
remained in secular life he would became a Chakravartin, and 
rale over the four continents, possessed of all the insignia of a 
universal monarch ； if he became a recluse that he would be a 
Budda Tath&gata Arahato Sammasambuddha, and possessed of 
the ten names peculiar to so great a Saint, etc." At this time 
those two messengers . returned immediately to Bimbas&ra E^'a, 
and narrated what they had heard just in the same words, and 
exhorted bim at once to raise an army and destroy the child, lest 
he should overturn the empire of the King.i Then Bimbasabra, the 
King of M&gadha, replied at once, " Respectable Sirs ！ speak not 
in this way ； for if, as you say, this youth is to become a Holy 
Chakravarti B^a and to wield a Eighteous sceptre, then it becomes 
me to reverence and obey him, in consideration of his spiritual 
power and dignity, and so we shall obtain peace and joy under his 
rule. If be becomes a Buddha, his love and oompassion leading 
him to deliver and save all flesh ― then we ought to listen to his 
teaching and become disciples. So that looking at each or either 
of these beneflcent results, it is quite unnecessary to excite in my- 
self any desire to destroy such a Being,** 



The Gates around the Palace. 

§ 4. At this time Suddh6dazia E^a caused a wall to be constructed 
around the palace which the Prince Boyal occupied, which wall 
had only one gate to it; this gate (or wall) was named, "Ye- 

1 Here is another of the singular coincidences of the narrative 
with the Gospel History. The Thibetan books, moreover, tell us 
that Bimbasira had, alter a long conflict with the King of Anga, 
been obliged to pay a general tax to mark his subjection to the 
latter. {Ass, Trans,, xl, p. 47.) 
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shan" (desert 一 beast); behind Ihe gates were barricades constructed, 
which required five hundred men to open and remove, and when 
the gate itself was rolled back on its hinges the sound thereof could 
be heard for a distance of half a y6jana. Moreover, in the imme- 
diate garden-precinot of the palace he constructed a gate with a 
bolt and bar that required three hundred men to move, and when 
the gate was opened the sound thereof could be heard at a distance 
of a krdsa ； and then, again, in the very palace itself he constructed 
a similar gate that required two hundred men to open, and the 
Bound whereof could be heard at a distance of half a krdsa. These 
three gates were guarded within and without with guards armed 
with morion and glaive, spear and bow, and triple-pointed halberd 
(and other warlike weapons), to keep strictlj the approaches to the 
palace. Such great preparations and precautions did the King 
take, lest his son should leave the aJlurements of his home and 
wander away to the wild mountain solitudes. 



The voice from Space exhorting him to flee. 

§5. At this time dwelling in space there was a Devaputra called T'so- 
Ping ( make-pitcher ) • This Deva, having watched the Prince Eoyal 
for ten years dwelling in the palace and enjoying every sensual 
pleasure, began to consider and think thas 一 " This Frabh&p&la 
fiddhisatwa Mah&satwa too long a time is indulging himself with 
worldly pleasures, dwelling in his palace and partaking of the five 
enjoyments of sense. We must not permit these lusts to cloud and 
besot him, his mind and senses to be darkened and deluded ； 一 
quickly ！ quick ！ flies the time. PrabhAp&la mast be taught now 
to recognise the just limits of such things, and that he ought at 
once to let them go and leave his house (i.e», become a reolase). If I 
do not take some preparatory step in this direction, and incite him 
to flee from these things, it will be too late. I will now, therefore^ 
recite some verses in praise of such a proceeding, and so urge and 
strengthen him to action." On this Deva Putra T*so-Ping, in the 
middle of the night, recited these verses » 
" A man whose own body is bound with fetters, who yet 
Desires to release others from their bonds. 
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Is like a blind man who undertakes to lead the blind. 
Bat having one's own body free, and then to free others, 
Is like a man who has eyes, undertaking to lead others. 
Thou virtuous one ！ Your years are now complete. 
It is time now to give up your home, and to accomplish your 
vows, etc." 

T'80-Ping, hayiag uttered these GAthas in the regions of space 
for the purpose of exciting spiritual reflection, and stirring up the 
pruioe to cultivate the virtuous and meritorious principles whicli 
were lying dormant in him, moreover caused the songs of the women 
of the harem, instead of fostering lustful desires, rather to en- 
courage thoughts of Nirv&na, and increase the prince's faith in it. 
And at the same time, of their own accord, the following verses 
were produced in exquisite tones ： 一 

" The things of the world are transitory 
Just as the flash from the cloud ； 
Honoured one ！ the time is come. 
It becomes you to leave your house and home ！ 
All the things of sense (sanscara) are impermanent. 
Like the potter's earthen vessel ! 
As a thing borrowed for a moment's use, 
As a wall made of dry earth heaped up. 
Ere long to be cast down and destroyed. 
Yea I as a heap of dust in summer-time. 
Or as the sands on either bank of a river 
Whose very existence implies impermanence i 
Or as the light which is produced by a lamp 
When produced quickly returns to nothingnoss ； 
Of as the restless and inconstant breeze 
Which suddenly changes, and is never fixed 
Without any semblance of constancy or endurance. 
As the inside of the plantain fruit (or tree) 
Shadowy as a madman's reflections ； 
Or as the empty fist which deceives a child. 
So all things which exist (sanscara), 

And all that is produced in the sequence of cause and effect. 

And every individual substance 

Is the mere figment of the ignorant^ 
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Just as the silken thread 

Is produced from the distaff ； 

Or as a seed sown produces a sprout, 

Eemove the seed and there will be no sprout 一 

So all relationships removed there is no knowledge (perfect idea).*' 

At this time within the palace, when the ladies of the harem 
began to play upon the instruments of music, such sounds as the 
above, being in fact pious utterances of religion, proceeded from the 
instruments ； all of them with a view to cause the prince to quit 
the world and prepare his heart for Supreme Wisdom. 



The Excursions without the Palace. 

§ 6. Now it came to pass that the Devaputra T*80 Ping desiring to 
draw the prince out of his palace and to bring before him in the 
garden certain sights which might induce him to quit the fascina- 
tions of his present life, — to effect this, he caused the songs 
of the ladies who surrounded the prince to convey' this saggestion 
to him. The sounds seemed to Mm to be of this sort ~~ " Let the 
Holy One listen ！ tlie grounds of the garden are lovely ！ adorned 
with choicest flowers and trees and fruits. There are birds of 
every kind whose notes are delightful to the senses." ' 

The prince, hearing these utterances, resolved to proceed forth, 
and thereupon he summoned his charioteer, and addressed him 
thus 一 ** My good charioteer ！ draw forth and prepare for me at 
once a choice and fitting chariot, as I wish to ride out and inspect 
the lovely grounds of the surrounding gardens." 

The charioteer, so instructed, replied, " I will attend, my lord, 
to your commands." 

Forthwith he sent the intelligence to Suddhddana, and made 
this communication 一 "Mah&r^a ！ be it known to you that the 
Eoyal Prince desires now to go forth into the garden groands to 
inspect the beautiful earth." 

Then Suddh6dana caused to be proclaimed throughout Kapila- 
vastu that all persons within and without the city should tho- 
roughly cleanse, sweep, and water the streets and the precincts. 
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BO that not a stone, or a potsherd, or any pollution whatever sliould 
lie in the way j but that every place should be adorned and made 
delightfully smooth 一 that the choicest perfumes should be sprinkled 
on the ground, with flowers, etc. ； moreover, that lamps should be 
hung up and down the streets, and that at the head of all the cross- 
roads vessels fall of water should be placed ； moreover, that flowers 
should bo hung up and flags, etc., on the trees ； that they should 
be, moreover, ornamented with jewels and choice stones of every 
description. That, from all the trellis-worked lattices, bells should 
be hung, made of silver and ornamented with jewels, which as 
the wind sighed might send forth a pleasing sound. Moreover, 
that images of Saryadeva and Chandradeva, decorated with every 
ornament, should be placed, together with figures of the other 
Devas, between the lattice rails ； and also flags, chamaras, etc., 
placed in the immediate neighbourhood of these figures. 

In agreement with these commands the city of Kapilavastu 
was forthwith decorated as above, until it bore the appearance of 
the fairy city of the Gandbarvas. 

Moreover, the King commanded the garden to be swept and gar- 
nished in the same way. The trees of the garden, moreover, which 
had male names were decorated with ornaments worn by men, 
whilst those that had female names were decorated with ornaments 
worn by women. 

Moreover, the King ordered it to be proclaimed throughout 
Kapilavastu by the sound of the drum and bell (gong) ― " All ye 
people ！ remove from every part of the city and the highways 
whatever can remind the Prince of old age, disease, or death ； 
let no blind man, or deaf or impotent person, be seen anywhere ； 
let nothing of an unlucky or sinister character anywhere meet 
the eye of the Eoyal Prince I" 

Forthwith, the charioteer prepared a delightful chariot, and har- 
nessed thereto a team of horses beautifully decorated, having done 
.which he proceeded to the presence of the Eoyal Prince and 
announced that all things were ready for the tour of inspection 
through the gardens. 

Then the prince arose from his seat, and proceeded to the place 
where the chariot was awaiting him, and having ascended it, he 
^Lssumed the attitude and look becoming his exalted position, and 
proceeded forthwith through the eastern gate of the city wall. 
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desiring to visit the gardens without the city precincts to exa- 
■ mine the beautiful trees and flowers. 

At this time the Devaputra T'so-Pingc caused to appear before 
the eyes of the prince, in one of the streets, the body of an old 
decrepid man, his skin shrivelled up, his head baJd, his teeth gone, 
and his body bent down with age and infirmity ； he carried a staff 
in his hand to support his tottering limbs, whilst, as he proceeded, 
he gasped with pain, and the breath from his mouth sounded, as it 
came, like the raspings of a saw. 

Thus he stood right across the way of the prince as he advanced 
in the chariot. Seeing him, SiddMlia inquired of his charioteer 
"What human form is this, so miserable and so shocking to 
behold, the like of which I have never before seen ？ *' 一 even as 
the G&tha says 一 

" Illustrious coachman ！ listen to me at once ！ 一 
What man is this I see before my eyes. 
His body bent and crooked, his head bald and bare. 
Is it his birth that made him thus ~~ or his age ？" 

Then the coachman replied, influenced by the spiritual power of 
the Devaputra T'so-Ping, " Great Prince ！ this man is what is 
called ' old/ " 

The prince again inquired, "And what is the sense of this term . 
f old/ as it is used in the world P" 

The coachman answered, " Old age implies' the loss of all bodily 
power, the decay of the vital functions, and the gradual destruc- 
tion of the mind and memory. This poor man before you is just 
such an one ！ At any moment he may die 一 his life is uncertain 
from morning till night ； for these reasons I speak of him as old 
and approaching his end." Just as the G&tha says 一 

" This name of old age implies sorrow and pain. 
Gone all the pleasures of sense and the joys of wedded life. 
The senses blunted, the memory lost. 

The limbs and joints in tremor all, disobedient to the will." 

Then the Prince Royal, having heard these verses, asked his 
chariot driver again, " Is this man only one of the sort, by himself, 
or is this Law an universal one applying to all alike ？" 

To which he replied, "； Reverend and holy youth ！ know thou 
that this man is not a solitary instance of the character of age ； 
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but that this is the common lot of all that lives— all that is bom 
must come to this if life is preserved*" 

The prince then asked, " And my body ！ 一 must I also become 
old as this object before me 

The coachman answered, " Even so ！ even so ！ Holy Prince ！ 
the rich and the poor alike are destined for this I everything that 
lives must share in this common lot ！" The prince replied, " If 
this be 80, and even I must soon become worn out and decayed as 
this old man, I cannot think of proceeding farther towards the 
gardens whither we were going to sport and laugh. Turn your 
horses homewards, let as return to the palace ！ it were better ior 
me to pass my time in thinking how to contrive to escape, or at 
least to palliate this evil of * age , ！" At this time the charioteer, 
replying to the prince, spake thus ― " According to your command, 
O Prince ！ I desire to act ；" and forthwith, turning the chariot, he 
proceeded towards tl^e city. Then the prince, having entered his 
palace, sat down upon his throne, and gave way to thoughts of 
this character 一 "So then I too must become old ！ 一 the laws of 
old age being universal, how may I escape and deliver my body 
and soul from such calamity P" 

Then Suddhddana inquired of the charioteer 一 "My worthy 
coachman ！ tell me whether the objects observed by the prince, 
as he went to the garden, were all agreeable and pleasant ？" To 
whom he replied, " Mah&r^'a ！ be it known to you that the prince, 
when arrived halfway to the garden was unwilling to proceed fur- 
ther, and commanded me to turn his chariot homewards ；" 一 on 
which the king at once inquired the cause of this, and the cha- 
rioteer added, "For scarcely had we got halfway, when there 
appeared in the middle of the road an old man bent double with 
age, his personal appearance wretched in the extreme ； and as 
soon as the prince beheld this form he did not wish to go further ； 
but desired me to return to the palace, where he now is lost in 
meditation and serious thought;" on this the king exclaimed, 
" Wonderful ！ wonderful, indeed ！ This is precisely what Asita 
the soothsayer predicted, warning me not to let the prince leave 
his home, lest he should behold that which, would induce him to 
become a recluse ！" 

Then the King resolved to increase within the palace of the 
prince the means of indulgence and objects of desire, with a view 
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to prevent him from longing to leave the society of his female com- 
panions lor the outer world : and this is what the Giitha says — 

" Within the palace every source of pleasure and joy; 
Yet the prince desired to go forth — and lo ! the old man I 
Betumingr within his palace grieved and distressed ！ 
Alas ！ he cried, that I cannot escape this lot ！ 
The King, his father, having heard thereof. 
His heart fearing lest his son should become a recluse. 
More than doubled the sources of pleasure in the palace. 
Hoping thereby to induce him to become a King." 

So the prince dwelt still in his palace, and indulged himself in all 
carnal pleasures ~ having as yet only this one subject of doubt or 
cause of distress. 

[This book contains 7,269 words and cost 3.67 taels.] 



CHAPTER XV. 
The Dreams of King Suddh&dana. 

§ 1. Now it came to pass that the Devaputra T'so-Ping, still 
desiring to cause the prince to arrive at a resolution to become a 
religious reclase, by the exercise of his spiritual power, on that very 
night caused Suddhodana B^a to dream seven different dreams. 
And they were of this sort ； ― as soon as Suddh&dana had retired to 
his couch and fallen asleep, he dreamt that lie saw a gpreat imperial 
banner like that of Indra, around which were gathered innamer- 
able crowds of people, who, lifting it and holding it up, proceeded 
to carry it through Kapilavastu, and finally went firom the city by 
the Eastern gate. 

The second dream was on this wise, he saw the prince riding in 
a royal chariot drawn by great elephants, and so driving he passed 
throagh the Southern gate of the city. 

The third dream was that he saw the prince seated in a four- 
horsed chariot, very magnificent, and thus proceed through the 
Western gate of the city. 
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The fourth dream was that he saw a magnificently jewelled 
discus fly throug^h the air and proceed through the Northern gate 
of the city, ' 

The fifth dream was that he saw the prince sitting in the middle 
of the four great highways of Kapilavastu, and holding in his hand 
a large mace smote therewith a large drum. 

The sixth dream was that he saw in the midst of Kapilavastu 
a high tower, on the top of which the Royal Prince was seated, and 
as he sat he scattered towards the four quarters of heaven count- 
less jewels of every kind, which were gathered by the innumerable 
concourse of living creatures who came together for the purpose. 

The seventh dream was that he beheld outside the city of Kapila- 
vastu, not very far off, six men who raised their voices and wailed 
greatly and wept, whilst with their hands they plucked out the 
hair of their heads, and flung it by handfuls on the ground.^ 

At this time Suddh6dana, awaking from his sleep, and recalling 
the visions he had seen was greatly troubled, so that the very hair 
on his body stood erect, and his limbs trembled on account of the 
strange doubts that filled his mind. 

Then he forthwith summoned to his side within his palace all 
• the great ministers of his Council, and exhorted them in these 
words 一 " Most honourable Sirs ！ be it known to you that during 
the present night I have seen in my dreams strange and porten- 
tous visions— there were seven distinct dreams which I will now 
recite (he recites the dreams) ： I pray you, honourable Sirs ！ let 
not these dreams escape your memories, but in the morning when 
I am seated in my palace, and surrounded by my attendants, let 
them be brought to my mind (that they may be interpreted)." 

The ministers of the council having heard this charge laid 
upon them, replied, "It shall be even as your majesty com- 
mands." 

At morning light the King, seated in the midst of his attend- 
ants, had the dreams again recited to him according to his direc- 
tions. After which he issued his commands to all the Brahmans, 
interpreters of dreams, within his kingdom, in these terms ― " All 
ye men of wisdom explain for me by interpretation the meaning 



It will be noticed that according to the Lalita Vistara the king 
lias only one dream. 
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of the dreams I have dreamt in my sleep ； now the dreams are these 
[as before]." 

Then all the wise Brahmans^ interpreters of dreams, having un- 
derstood the desire of the King, began to consider each one in his 
own heart, what the meaning of these visions could be ； till at last 
they addressed the King and said, (( MaMr&ja ！ be it known to you 
that we never before have heard such dreams as these, and we can- 
not interpret their meaning ！" 

On this Suddhddana was very troubled in his heart, and he 
thought thus with himself 一 " If, after all, the Prince my son does 
not become a Chakravarti ！ Bdja, it cannot but be that the very 
dignity of Chakravarti Edja comes to an end in the world ！ my 
heart within me is exceedingly distressed, who is there can satisfy 
these doubts of mine ？，， 

At this time T'so-Ping, the Devaputra, being present in the 
inner palace of Suddh6dana ！ R&ja, and perceiving the sorrow and 
distress of the King, afber observing his condition, suddenly dis- 
appeared from the interior, and assumed the appearance of a Brah- 
man with his hair dressed in the usual manner and the customary 
cap on his head, his appearance dignified and self-possessed, arrayed 
in the skin of the black deer, and under this form he stood at the 
gate of the King's palace and cried out in the following words ― 
" I am ab】e fully to interpret the dreams of Suddh6dana Kaja^ and 
with certainty to satisfy all his doubts." 

Then the gate warders, hearing these words of the Brahman, 
hastened to the presence of the King, and prostrating themselves 
before him addressed him in these words ― " Mah&rdja ！ be it known 
to you there stands at the palace gate a Brahman who with his 
mouth announces his ability to interpret your dreams." 

Then Suddbodana Bdja immediately ordered him to be brought 
to his presence, and when he had arrived he joyfully addressed 
him, " Is it true, oh wise Brahman ！ that you can interpret ray 
dreams ？ if so, be it known that my dreams were of this sort. It 
was but yesternight, in the middle of the hoars of sleep, I saw these 
seven visions [here he recites his dreams as before]. And now 
my heart is troubled exceedingly, not knowing whether the inter- 
pretation of these visions is good or evil. But do thou, oh wise 
Brahman ！ tell me, ojie by one, the meaning of my dreams ！" 
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Having spoken thus, the King remained silent, anxiously ex- 
pecting to hear the interpretations. 

Then T'so-Ping Devaputra forthwith replied to the King and 
said, " Mah&raja ！ be it known unto you that the first dream, in 
which you saw the vast multitude surrounding the Banner of 
Indra, and carrying it forth from the city gate, signifies that the 
prince, your son, will soon give up his present condition, and, sur- 
rounded by innumerable Devas, proceed from the city and become 
a recluse. This is the interpretation of your first dream. 

" Again, when the Mahlir^'a dreamt that he saw the prince riding 
in a chariot drawn by ten mighty elephants, proceeding from the 
South gate of the city, this signifies that the prince, having left 
his home, will forthwith, attain to the knowledge of all things 
(Sarvadjna or Sarvasandjna) and the ten powers of mind (Dasa- 
baJas). This is the interpretation of the second dream. 

" Again, when your Mcgesty dreamt that you saw the Eoyal Prince 
driving in a four-horsed chariot, and proceeding through the West 
gate of the city ； this signifies that the prince having left his home 
and attained the perfect knowledge before-named, he shall like- 
wise arrive at the condition of perfect fearlessness.^ 

" Again, when your Majesty dreamt that you beheld a richly- 
jewelled discus proceed through the North gate of the city, this 
signified that the prince, having left his home and attained perfect 
enlightenment, would turn the precious wheel of the perfect Law 
for the good of gods and men. This is the interpretation of the 
fourth dream. 

" Again, when the King saw in his dreams the prince sitting in 
the midst of the four highways of Kapilavastu beating a mighty 
drum with a mace held in his hand ； this signified that the prince 
having attained to the condition of BMlii, and begun to turn the 
wheel of the Law, that the sound of his preaching should extend 
through the Highest Heavens fthe Heavens of Brahma) even as 
the sound of the drum is heard through the inferior worlds.* This 
is the interpretation of the fifth dream. 

" Again, when your Majesty dreamt that you saw in Kapilavastu 

1 The four intrepidities, Vaisaradyas, vide Lotus, p. 346. This 
is the interpretation of the third dream. 

2 This dream corresponds to the Avad&na, translated by Stas. 
JTulien, " Le Roi et le grand tambour," Les Avaddnas, vol. i, p. 1. 
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a high tower, and the prince seated on the top scattering precious 
gems towards the four quarters of heaven, whilst countless multi- 
tudes of creatures were gathered together collecting these precious 
gifts; this signifies that the prince, having arrived at perfect 
wisdom, will scatter the precious gems of the Good Law in every 
direction for the sake of Devas and men and the eight classes of 
creatures. This is the interpretation of the sixth dream. 

" Again, when your Majesty beheld the six men outside the city 
Kapilavastu weeping and lamenting and tearing their hair ； this 
signifies the misery and distress of the six heretical teachers 
whom the prince after his enlightenment shall discomfit and ex- 
pose; to wit, Pouma Kasyapa, MavakaragDsaputra, Adjnitasa 
Kimbala, Parbata Katyayana, Sanjipayatijitaputra, and Kirgan- 
thajatiputra. This is the interpretation of the seventh dream." 

Thus T'so-Ping, the Devaputra, having explained the dreams 
of Suddli6dana Edja, he further addressed him and said, "Maha- 
rdja ！ your heart should be filled with joy and not with grief ； for in 
truth these dreams are of the most felicitous character, compose 
your heart then, and let there be no more anxiety or distress." 
Thus speaking", he suddenly disappeared, and was no more seen. 

Then the King, having heard these words, resolved to increase 
yet more the enticements to sensual indulgence in the palace of 
the prince ； hoping thus to prevent his going forth, to see the 
world. 

And so the prince still remained in the indulgence of Ms animal 
passions, without any reflection. 



Seeing the Sick Man on the Eoad. 

§ 2. Now, then, the Devaputra, T'so-Ping, again began to bethink 
himself thus—" This Prabhdpdla Bodhisatwa Mahdsatwa is still 
living within his palace indulging himself in mere animal enjoy- 
ment, giving rein to his passions, whilst the world is perishing ！ 
I must arouse him by some spiritual manifestation." Having thas 
reflected; he caused the prince, whilst sitting within the palace, 
suddenly to conceive a desire to make another tour of inspection 
through the gardens without (the city). 
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Then the prince summoned his coachman again to bis side and 
said, " My worthy coachman ！ I wish to take another drive without 
the city towards the gardens for the purpose of seeing the trees 
and the flowers." 

The coachman replied, "Even so, my lord! as you say ！'， Then 
having received his instructions, he forthwith sent the intelli- 
gence to Suddhddana Edja, who issued similar instructions through- 
out the city for the decoration and cleansing of the streets and 
highways, and the ornamentation of the trees of the garden. 

Then the coachman, having prepared a magnificent chariot, ap- 
proached the prince and said, "The chariot is even now ready, 
and awaiting your orders." Then the prince, mounting into the 
chariot, took his seat with the dignity and appearance of a king, 
and proceeded through the South gate of the city, and slowly ad- 
vanced towards the gardens without. 

At this time T'so-Ping Devaputra caused to appear in the way, 
just before the prince, a sick and pain-worn man, with cramped 
limbs and swollen belly, giving evidence of agonising suffering, 
pale and miserable, scarcely able to draw his breath, every now 
and then lying down in the dirt through exhaustion ： till at last, 
unable to rise through weakness, he exclaimed with much diffi- 
culty in suppliant tones 一 " Oh ！ I humbly intreat you, raise me 
up to sit upon the road." 

Then the prince, seeing this wretched object and hearing his 
intreaty, immediately addressed his coachman and said, " Who 
or what is this unhappy being ？ his breath like the steaming of a 
caldron, his body emaciated and wan, his skin yellow as parch- 
ment, and as he goes groaning and sighing * Ah. me ！ what pain ！， 
and again, ' Alas ！ alas ！ pity, master ！ pity I' Indeed I cannot 
bear to hear such misery, I will go to raise him up." 

Then the Devaputra, T'so-Ping, inspired the coachman to an- 
swer thus ― " Holy youth ！ listen to me ； this is a sick man." 

Then the prince rejoined, "And what does that signify?" 

The coachman replied and said, "Sacred Prince ！ this man's 
body is unsound and deprived of all vital power and grace; his 
limbs cramped and helpless ； sighing for death ； without refuge 
or protection ； father and mother both forgotten 一 no one to sym- 
pathise with him ； in this plight, daily looking for death, he still 
endures his misery, without help, without remedy ！ For this rea- 
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son, O Prince ！ he is called a sick man ！" And so the G&tha 
says — 

" The Prince asked the coachman and said, 

* What man is this enduring such pain ？' 
The coachman replied to the prince ^ 

• The four elements ill-adjusted, therefore sickness is produced.' ，, 

Again the prince inquired, " Is this sickness confined to the case 
before us, or is it common to men generally?" To which the coach- 
man replied, " It is not restricted to this man alone, but gods and 
men alike are unable to avoid this misery." " And must I too 
some day be sick ？" asked the prince ； "alas ！ if this be so, what 
fear, what anxiety ？" And again he said, " If this really be so, O 
charioteer ！ then I feel in no temper to go to the gardens to enjoy 
the beauty of the trees and flowers ； turn again, turn again to 
the palace." The coachman replied, "I will do as your highness 
commands." Then the prince, having returned to the palace, 
sat pensively and sadly reflecting on the truth he had heard, that 
he also must some day be reduced by sickness to thd condition 
of the man he had seen. 

Then Suddliodana "B&ja, inquired of the coachman whether the 
prince had enjoyed his visit to the gardens or not. On which the 
charioteer explained the circumstance which had occurred, to the 
Borrow and grief of the King, who recalled the words of Asita, 
and in consequence he resolved to increase even more the induce- 
ments to pleasure within the palace of the prince, even as the 
G&thas say ― 

'( The Prince Eoyal, for a long time dwelling within his palace. 
After a time desired to go forth to the gardens to enjoy 
himself. 

In the way he saw a sick man, lean and worn. 
Which caused him to loathe the thought of pleasure. 
Sitting still he reflected on this misery of sickness 一 
What joy can I have, seeing I cannot escape this ？ 一 
Dissatisfied with the pleasures of sense. 
Though possessed of the most lavish means of enjoyment. 
Such happiness and incomparable felicity did he inherit 
From his former good deeds and virtaous conduct," 

Thua, then, the prince lived within his palace still absorbed, 
night and day, in the pursuit of sensuous pleasures. 
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Beholding the Corpse. 

§ 3. And still again T*so-Ping, the Devaputra, reflected within 
himself as he beheld the prince thus engaged in self-indulgence 
and pleasure —— " How can I best stir up this Prabhapala Bodlii- 
satwa, to leave these foolish pleasures and become a ！ Recluse." And 
80 he again caused the prince to long to go forth, from his palace, 
and visit the gardens beyond the city. Whereupon the prince, 
calling his charioteer, addressed him as before, who on his part 
forthwith, reported the matter to Suddhddana Elija. Then the 
same preparations and precautions having been adopted, the prince 
went forth. Then the Devaputra caused to appear before the 
prince as he rode onwards, a corpse lying on a bier in the road. 
Then he saw the people lift up the bier and carry it along, some 
were spreading over it every kind of coloured grass (？ ), whilst on 
the right and left were weeping women, tearing their hair and 
beating their breasts with grief ； others striking their heads across 
either arm ； others throwing dust on their heads ； others wailing 
and lamenting and weeping drops fast as rain, Buch sad and bitter 
cries as could seldom be beard ！ 

The prince, witnessing this scene, his heart was overwhelmed 
with, sorrow, and turning to his coacliman he asked him, " ！ Respect- 
able coaclunan ！ who is this lying thus on his bed, covered with 
strangely-coloured garments, his head wrapped up, and surrounded 
by people lamenting and weeping as he is carried onwards ？" 一 in 
the words of the G&tha ―" 

** The gracefully -formed and ruddy prince 
Asked his respectable coachman, * Who is this 
Lying upon the bed borne on the four sides by men. 
And surrounded by friends weeping and lamenting ？， " 

Then T'so-Ping Devaputra by his supernatural power caused the 
coachman to answer thus 一 " Most holy prince I this is called a 
dead body (or a corpse] laid out)." "And what is a dead body?" 
inquired the prince. To which the coachman answered, " Great 
prince ！ this person has now done with life ； he has no further 
beauty of appearance, or desire; he is one with the stones and the 
wood, just as the dead wall or a fallen leaf ； no more shall he see father 
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or mother, brother or sister or other relative ； and therefore it is 
called 'a dead body;"' as the GAtha says 一 
" Without thought or mind, or any sense. 

Inert as a log or a stone, the dead body lies. 

All its friends surrounding it and calling lamentably on his 
name. 

About to be separated for aye from the object of their love," 

Then the prince again inquired, "Must I, dear coachman, also 
die ？" To whom he said, " Most holy prince ！ your sacred body 
must also come to this and die ； for neither Devas or men can avoid 
this inevitable fate." Even as the G&tha says 一 

" This is the final destiny of all flesh 一 
Gods and men, rich and poor alike, must die. 
Whether their present condition be good or bad. 
All creatures at the appointed time meet the like fete." 

Then the prince replied, " If this be really so, and this body of 
mine must die and become like this, then what have I to do with 
pleasure, or why should I go to tho garden to find enjoyment ？ 
Turn again, O coachman ！ turn again your chariot ！ and take me 
back to my palace that I may meditate on what you have said." 
Then the prince entered his palace again, and sat silently down 
and pondered on death and the impermanency of all things. 

Now just as the prince was entering his palace gate, it so hap- 
pened that outside there was standing a certain mad astrologer 
who, looking with a sort of wild expression on the prince, first at 
his face and then down over his body, cried out " All ye folks ！ 
listen to what I have to say and attend ！ Within seven days from 
the present time this prince shall have possession of the seven 
gems which attend the person of a Chakravarti." 

Then Suddhodana K^a asked the coachman [as before]; on hear- 
ing the reply he was deeply grieved, and continued to urge on 
the prince every mode of gratifying his sensual desires. And so 
matters still continued. 
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Beholding the Shaman. 

§ 4. And so it came to pass that six days more elapsed during 
which the prince remained in his palace. Then again the Deva- 
putra stirred him up to desire once more to go abroad to enjoy the 
pleasure of beholding the gardens beyond the city. On this occa- 
sion, as before, the prince directed the coachman what to do, who 
in his turn acquainted Saddhddana B^'a with the circumstances, 
who gave orders as before. 

Then the prince, having set out on his excursion, the Devaputra 
by his spiritual power caused to appear, not far in front of the 
chariot, a man with a shaven crown and wearing a Safighati robe, 
with his right shoulder bare, in his right hand a religious staff, in 
his left hand holding a mendicant's alms bowl, and so going with 
measured pace along the road. The prince having observed this 
figure before him, asked the coachman ― " Dear coachman ！ who is 
this man in front of me, proceeding with such slow and dignified 
steps, looking neither to the right or the left, with fixed attention, 
his head shaven, his garments of a leddish. earthen colour, unlike 
the white-clad mendicants, his alms dish, too of a purplish, shining 
hue, like the stone ' toi , ？" 

Then the Devaputra T'so-Ping excited the coachman to answer 
thus 一 " Holy youth and illustrious prince ！ this person is called a 
mendicant (parivraLjika)." 

Then the prince asked again, " And what is the calling and 
conduct of a mendicant ？" 

The coachman answered, " Great prince ！ this man constantly 
practises virtue, and avoids wrong ； he gives himself to charity, and 
restrains his appetites and his bodily desires ； he is in agreement 
with all men, and hurts nobody, neither killing nor poisoning any 
one ； but, as far as he can, he does good to all, and is full of sym- 
pathy for all. Prince ！ for this reason he is called a mendicant." 
" If this be so," said the prince, " and he is of such a disposition, 
drive up to him, O coachman I and let me speak to him." This 
done, the prince addressed the mendicant and said, " Honoured 
Sir ！ tell me, I pray you, what man you are ！" At this time the 
Devaputra T'so-Ping by his spiritual power caused him to answer 
thus—" Great prince ! I am called a mendicant ！" " And what is 
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that ？" inquired the prince. " It is one," the mendicant rejoined, 
" who has left the world and its ways, who has forsaken friends and 
home in order to find deliverance for himself, and desires nothing 
so much as by some expedient or other to give life to all creatures 
and to do harm to none ； for this reason, O prince ！ I am called a 
mendicant (parivr^ika, homeless one)." 

Then the prince, resuming the conversation said^ " Venerable 
one ！ and what is the character of the preparation necessary for 
arriving at this condition ？，， (To which the mendicant replied), 
"Illustrious youth ！ if you are able to behold (or regard) all objects 
of sense (sansara) [or the SamsMras, vide Introd., p. 505, n.] as 
impermanent, to think no evil and do none ； but, on the contrary, 
to benefit all creatures (by your life and teaching), then this will 
lead to the condition of a mendicant ； as the Githa says ― 

*( * To regard all earthly things as perishable ； 
To desire above all things the condition of Nirvdna, 
Done with hatred or love, the heart equally affected. 
Freed from all earthly objects of desire ； 
Frequenting the solitary pits or forests or beneath a tree. 
Or dwelling on the cold earth in the place of tombs. 
Thoroughly emancipated from all personal consideration. 
This is the way to regard the character of a mendicant/ ，， 

Then the prince, having descended from his chariot, proceeded 
to the spot where the mendicant stood, and bowing his head to 
the ground worshipped him, and having performed three circuits 
round him. in token of respect, he re-mounted his chariot, and 
being seated, ordered his coachman to drive homewards towards 
the palace.i 

Then Suddhddana "BAja,, being surrounded by the circle of his 
ministers within the palace, suddenly the prince entered the as- 
sembly and came up beside the King, Ms hands clasped and his 
body bent, and spake thus 一 " Would that your majesty would hear 
me ！ I wish to become a mendicant, and to seek NirvAna ！ All 
worldly things, O King ! are changeable and transitory." 

" Then Suddhddana B^'a^ having heard these words, trembled 
as a tree shivers that is struck by the whole weight of an elephant's 

1 Here follow some " verses of emancipation/' which proceed 
from the air ： 一 these I omit. 
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body, and the tears coursed down his cheeks, while he gave way 
to his grief in these words 一 "Alas ！ alas ！ my son, let not such 
thoughts as these prevail with you ； for, my son, you are young, 
and the time for your becoming a recluse is not arrived. After a 
few years more, I shall give up my kingdom and retire to the forest, 
and then you, my son, will succeed me. Let not my son think of 
giving up the world at his tender age ！" 

Then the prince answered, "Your majesty cannot prevail 
against my resolve ！ for what is it? Shall a man attempt to pre- 
vent another escaping irom a burning house, and he not resist ？ 
Mahdr^'a ！ all earthly things are changeable and transitory ； and 
a man who knows this, and yet does not attempt to get free from 
the trammel of worldly occupations, is no wise man." Then for 
the sake of the King, he uttered the following Gatha [a mere repe- 
tition of the above sentiment]. Still Suddhodana B^a continued 
to urge his plea, and the ministers also addressed the prince and 
showed him how, according to the Vedas, every youthful monarch 
should fulfil his kingly duties^ and afterwards, when old, forsake 
the world and become a recluse. 

Then SuddhMana, hearing'.tlie words of his great ministers, burst 
again into tears and looked beseechingly at his son with an earnest 
countenance. 

On this the prince, overcome with hesitation, retired to within 
the palace. 

And so the women, seeing the prince, were exceedingly rejoiced; 
they clapped their hands and sang and danced, etc. Then the 
prince, having sat down, they surrounded him, and began to show 
such blandishments as in the Palace of Ishwara the Apsarasas 
use. Then the prince, by displaying the beautiful signs of his per- 
son (the superior and inferior marks) ； so overawed the women that 
they could but whisper among themselves 一 " Surely this is Chandra 
Deva, the Moon God, come down to earth ；" and so by his power 
he restrained in them all tendencies to sensual pleasures, that they 
were neither able to desire any indulgence or even to laugh ！ i 

Then Suddhddana B^ija^ after his son had left his presence, 
called for the coachman and asked him the circumstances of the 



1 Such appears to be the character of the group in Fig. 
Plate Ixxiii, Tree and Serpent Worship, 
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last excursion. After which he resolved once more to increase the 
temptations to pleasure within the palace ； he also snrroanded it 
with additional enclosures, and at every gate placed guards of 
various descriptions to prevent all possible intercourse betwixt the 
prince and the outer world. 

[Kiouen XV. contains 6,360 words, and cost 3.18 taels.] 



CHAPTER XIV. 
The Exhortation of Udayi. 

At this time the Chief Officer of State i had a son called Ud&yi, a 
young man of distinguished ability and rising talent. Saddh6dana 
Bdja, having called this youth to his presence, laid the case of the 
prince before him, seeking counsel and advice. " By what strata- 
gem," said he, " can we keep Siddsbrtha in the palace, and prevent 
him becoming a Becluse ？" 

At the same time, the £^a summoned all the SAkya princes and 
begged [laid the same case before them] them also to use such 
expedients as they thought necessary to effect the same purpose. 
Then the Sdkya princes undertook to assist in carrying out any 
measures necessary to prevent Sidddrtha leaving his home. 

And now Suddh6dana and the S&kya princes surrounded Kapila- 
vastu with additional guards, placing at the head of each cross- 
road patrols of chariots, horses, elephants 一 who continually cir- 
cumambulated the royal palace^ so as effectually to prevent any 
escape. 

Then again Mahdpraj&pati Gotami within the palace assembled 
all the women of pleasure and upbraided them with their want of 
influence over the mind of the prince 一 " Let none of you," she said, 
*' fail to provide amusement for him night and day ； let there be no 
interval of darkness, and never be without wine and burning per- 
fumes; let there be guards at every door to prevent ingress or 
egress. For, remember, if the prince escape, there will be no other 
sources of pleasure within the palace." 

1 That is. Mah&nama or Basitu. 
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Then UdAyi also entered into the quarters of the women, and 
urged them to use every desire to keep the prince engrossed in 
pleasure.^ And when he saw them all sitting silent and sad he 
likewise reproached them and said, " Why sit ye thus silent and 
dejected, so incomparably fair and accomplished in every art of 
discourse as you are ？" And then he reminded them of the Eishi's 
Devayana and Ekasringa and others, who were all overcome by 
the fascinations of fair women, "and shall not you be able to enlist 
the affections or excite the desire of the prince with whom you 
live ？" Then these women, having heard these words, conceived 
in themselves a very strong desire, and forthwith set themselves 
to employ every art to enamour the prince. Some postured them- 
selves before him, others offered him flowers, others with their 
fingers in their mouths produced every sort of bird-like whistle, 
others told him different kinds of lascivious story. And yet amidst 
all this the prince was unmoved, absorbed in his thoughts about 
disease, old age, and death. " How may I hope to escape these, he 
thought ？" 一 and paid but little heed to the wiles of the women. 
Now there was one woman amongst the rest who, with her own 
hand taking a Malika flower from the front of her head-dress, 
fastened it on to the breast of the prince. The prince, looking on 
with a sort of vacant stare, forthwith drew the flower out and, 
twirling it in his hand, scattered the leaves on the ground.* 

Then TJd&yi, seeing that all these means were useless, besought 



1 This appearance of XJd^yi in the interior of the palace seems 
to be the subject of Fig. 1, Plate Ixxiii, Tree and Serpent Worship. 

* This story of Ekasringa (Unicom) is one frequently alluded to 
in Buddhist books (Catena, p. 260 ； EiteVs Handbook, sub. voce). It 
was probably tho origin of the story of Sringha found in the Bdcud- 
yana {Talboys WheeUr, Hist, of India, vol. ii., p. 11). The original 
myth was doubtless derived from the shadow of the Sun when on 
the meridian, added to the Horse, the emblem of the Sim, to denote 
strength or juvenescence. This one-homed figure became after- 
wards known as the Unicorn. The later stoyy of his seduction by 
the maids of Anga probably alludes to the Sun's passage westward, 
enamoured by the breezes of the evening. The connection of this 
myth with the mediseval story of the Unicorn being capable of cap- 
ture only by a chaste maiden is too evident to require proof. ( Vide 
Tule^s Marco Polo. ) 

8 This also seems to be the case in Fig. 1, Plate Ixxiii, Tree 
and Serpent Worship, 
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the prince to listen to his friendly advice, and repeated this 

Gatha 

" I will recount in brief the marks of a friend. 
When doing wrong, to warn ； when doing well to exhort to 
perseverance ； 

When in difficulty or danger, to assist, relieve, and deliver. 
Such a man is indeed a true and illustrious friend." 
Then Vdkyi, having uttered this G&tha, continued his con- 
versation thus 一 " Great and holy Prince ！ as I have now under- 
taken to act as a friend to your Highness, it would be unfriendly if 
I remained silent after observing that which I consider commend- 
able, or the contrary, in your conduct. I wish, therefore, to speak 
plainly on the present occasion, and I ask you to bear with me ~~ 
as with a friend. I observe that your Highness is wrong in not 
yielding to the importunities of the ladies of your palace ； but that 
you rather hate, avoid, and dislike their society. But why should 
you think it wrong to act according to our natural tendencies ？ 
The very first principle of a woman's being is to allow her the 
privilege of loving some one, and seeking the gratification of her 
desire. ！ Respect to a husband is won only by his being capable of 
participation in pleasure. If your Highness persistently refuses to 
indulge yourself in these objects of desire, then the world, rich 
and poor, however well they may speak of you with flattering lips, 
as courteous, will find it difficult to honour you at heart/* Then 
he added this GS.tha ― 

" The happiness of a woman is to respect i (her husband) ； 

This respect is the highest source of her content. 

Without respect, having only beauty. 

Is to be like a tree without flowers." 
Then the prince, having heard the discourse of XJddyi, replied 
in words of deepest meaning, and in tones liko the thunder-roll, 
and said, " Ud&yi ！ I accept your offer of friendship, and I reject 
none of your advice ； but yet what are these pleasures of which 
you speak to me ？ I see only one thing, that worldly enjoyments 
are perishable, and therefore the thoughts of my heart are sad 
and not tending to outward exhibition of joy." Then he added a 
Gatha 一 

1 That is to respect in the discharge of all conjugal duties. 
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" The glories of the world though they be joy- giving. 
Yet there is birth and old age, disease and death ； 
These four only extirpate them, 一 
And my heart whom will it not love ？" 

And then he continued ― " XJdayi ！ only regard these women in 
another light ！ see them as they will be when they are old, their 
skins wrinkled, their beauty faded and gone, and on seeing one 
another think how sad their reflections then ！ how much more 
stupid of a man in such a place and surrounded by such companions 
to be merry and amorous ！" Then he added tHs Githa ~ 

" The condition of birth, death, old age, disease. 
Fix (the mind on) these (three), birth, old age, disease ~" 
If thus fixed, nevertheless an amorous desire is present, 
A man is but as a brute-beast or a bird." 

And so they discoursed until the sun went down ； on which the 
prince, seeing the darkness coming on, went once more into the 
chamber of the women, who surrounded him on every side as they 
practised their arts in causing pleasure. [On this night the Queen 
Tasddhard found herself ciboui to he delivered.^] On this night, also, 
the Queen Mother Gotami, called Praj&pati, in her sleep had the 
following dream 一 she thought she saw a wMte ox-King in the 
midst of the city going on in a wistful way bellowing and crying, 
whilst no one in the place was able to get before it to stop it or 
hinder it. Again, Suddhodana on that night dreamt that he saw 
in the midst of the city a royal standard like that of Indra fixed 
in the ground. It was adorned with every kind of jewel and beau- 
tifully formed. It appeared even like the ！ Royal Mount Sumeru 
standing up from the midst of the watery earth, and reaching high 
up into space. Again, it seemed that from .the midst of this royal 
standard a bright light shone out, which lit up the world on every 
side. And then from the four quarters of heaven he thought he 

1 This is an ambiguous sentence. According to the subsequent 
narrative YasSdhard was not delivered till six years after. Doubtless 
the passage in the text is an attempt to reconcile the accounts found 
in the different schools. We may observe, however, that the agree- 
ment of the passage cited from the Abhinishkramana by M. Pou- 
caux (Lalita Vistara, p. 389, n.), with the events narrated in the 
subsequent pages, proves that the work we are now translating is 
known in Thibet. 
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saw some clouds rising, and these, gathering' together over the 
standard, distilled a soft rain above it, whilst flowers fell round it 
and soft voices sang sweetly, and a beautiful white umbrella with 
a golden handle appeared over it, and at last the four Kings of 
heaven, with their retinues, appeared coming towards the city, and 
having taken the standard the gates opened and they went out. 

The same night Yasddhard'was greatly troubled in her sleep, 
and had twelve dreams which disturbed her exceedingly. Being 
unable to rest, the prince turned to her and said, "YasodhajA, 
beloved ！ why are you so restless and alarmed ？ Your breathing 
indicates distress, and your heart is oppressed ； what is it affects 
you that you start so ？ My Yasodhard is not in a Sitavana (ceme- 
tery), nor in a place for burning bodies, nor amidst the mountains, 
or in a desert ； but you are within the city surrounded by guards, 
in the King's palace, well protected ； there are no wild beasts here, 
or robbers to frighten you ； but in this place there is peace and 
safety and no cause for alarm ！ But yet I see my Yasodhar&'s 
heart is greatly affected, filled with doubt and anxiety ； tell me, 
then, as you have just awoke, the cause of all this ？，， Then Yasdd- 
h&rk, with many tears and almost choked with sobbing, replied as 
follows 一 " My prince ！ in my sleep this night I have beheld twelve 
visions 一 oh ！ let me tell them ！ and bear with me whilst I speak. 
Sacred one ！ in my sleep I saw all the great earths around us shaking 
and trembling ！ I saw the great standard of Indra, broken in 
twain, fall to the earth. I saw the San and Moon, and all the stars 
falling through space. I saw a very beautiful umbrella spread 
over myself and affording me a grateful shade ~~ when, suddenly, 
that son of the slave, whose name is Tchandaka, came and snatched 
it away and went off with it. I saw all the choicest jewels that 
adorn my head-dress, cut off and dispersed here and there. I saw 
the various ornaments worn on my body, necklets and bracelets 
(scattered) as the water is driven, I saw my body, naturally so 
graceful and attractive, suddenly become perfectly horrible and 
ugly. I saw my hands and my feet of themselves drop off from my 
body. I saw myself suddenly stripped to the skin and left without 
clothing. I saw my chair, on which I have sat for so many years, 
suddenly overturned. I saw the couch on which I have so often 
reposed with you, and enjoyed your caresses, suddenly, deprived of 
its four legs, fall to the earth. I saw a great mountain, composed 
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of all the precious substances, suddenly burst into flames from its 
four corners and fall down in utter ruin. I saw a beautiful tree 
witHn the Mahdr^'a's Palace enclosure, blown down by the wind. 
I saw the moon and all the stars which surround it suddenly fall 
down and perish. I saw the Sun, with its glorious light, disappear, 
and the entire world left in pitchy darkness. I saw a lighted 
torch which was in the city depart from it. I saw the guardian 
spirit of this city, who protects it on every side, Ms person so 
beautiful and so magnificently attired, suddenly stand without 
one of the gates and raise his voice in lamentation and wailing. 
I saw the city of Kapilavastu suddenly converted into a waste, 
frightful to behold, without one spot of delight. I saw all the 
trees and flowers scatter their leaves and the tanks all dry up. I 
saw a number of fully-armed men hastening in every direction 
towards the four quarters of the world. 

" Such were the dreams, O Prince ！ which cause me this distress, 
and indeed I cannot tell whether they be indications of good or 
bad fortune— or what will be the result, whether my life is coming 
to an end, or whether your love and society is to be taken from me ； 
on these accounts I was troubled in my sleep, and am still dis- 
tressed in mind." 

Then the prince began to reflect, and thought thus with him- 
self ― "It is because I shall soon leave my home and become a 
KecluBe^ that these dreams have appeared to YaeddharA." 

Then he addressed her and said, " Dear wife I though you had 
seen a thousand standards broken and fall to the earth, or a thou- 
sand suns and stars showering through space, yet let none of 
these things trouble or alarm you dreams are but the empty pro- 
ducts of a universal law; return, dear wife, to your rest ！ You 
are young in years and your body delicate and soft, let not such 
anxieties as these molest you or cause you distress ！" Then Yasod- 
har&, having heard the words of the prince, returned to her couch 
and slept, whilst the prince reposed by her side; 

Moreover, on the same night the prince himself had five dreams, 

1 The original is more explicit. Sufficient at any rate to show 
that up to this time the prince was not weaned from the gratifica- 
tion of his senses. But the text explains this by saying that he 
desired to hush Yasddhar&'s suspicions. 

2 These five dreams are given with slight variation by Spence 
Hardy, Manual, p. 167. 
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which were these ： 一 first, he dreamt he saw the great earth stretched 
out for him to use as a bed, his headxeposed on Mount Sumeru as 
a pillow, the great sea on the East supported his left arm, his right 
arm rested on the great Western Sea, and both his feet stretched 
out to the great Southern Sea. Secondly, he dreamt that he saw 
a certain plant called Kin-leh^, growing up out of his navel, and 
the top of it reaching even to the Akanishta Heaven. Thirdly, 
he dreamt that he saw four birds, flying from each Quarter, come 
towards Mm, they were of every colour, but as they came and fell 
at his feet, they all became white. Fourthly, he saw in his dreams 
four head of white cattle, black from their feet up to their knees, 
come and lick his feet. Fifthly, he saw a lofty and wide mount of 
impure substance, on which he reposed and went round it on foot 
without pollution. 



The Flight from the Palace. 

§ 2. At this time, whilst the Prince dwelt witHn the palace and 
slept, the chief officer of the guard, who protected the precincts, 
told the persons composing the guard that during the watches the 
pass-words should be these, " Komperah," " Mudra," " Angana." 
And he, moreover, warned them to be especially watchful through- 
out this particular night, to see that the prince, did not escape, 
informing them of the anxiety of Suddhddana^ and the predictions 
of the soothsayers respecting his either being a Chakravarti or a 
Becluse. 

Then the first watch being passed, at midnight the guard ex- 
claimed in a loud voice, " Prosperity to his Sacred Majesty 一 long 
life and happiness ！" And so the first half of the middle watch, 
went by, and it was just beginning the second half. 

At this time all the Devas of the Suddhavasa Heavens came 
down to Kapilavastu. The men of the city were wrapped in sleep, 
and all within the palace was still and quiet. One of the Devas, 



1 The Sinhalese account says it was an arrow that proceeded from 
the navel. I do not know what plant Kin-leh can be. Compare 
this with, the story about Vishnu. 
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oftUed Dhjurmicluuija Derapntra, then approached the palace, and 
by his spiritafll power entered it, and caused all the women who 
were asleep in the chamber around Siddhartha to contort their 
bodies into every kind of unseemly position, some half dothed, 
others partly in bed and partly out, lying in all directions, some 
with their eyes balf-closed, others dribbling from their mouths, 
grinding with their teeth, snorting through their throats, etc. 

Then the prince, Buddenly waking up and seeing the braziers 
and lamps all nntrimmed and defiled with oil, and in the lurid light 
obserying the women lying about in the unseemly attitudes just 
described, and the instraments of music Bcattered^Tiere and there 
in utter diBorder, seeing all this, he reflected thus ~~ " It is only the 
fool who is deceived by the outward show of beauty; for where is 
the beauty when the decorations of the person are taken away, 
the jewels removed, the gaudy dress laid aside, the flowers and 
chaplets withered and dead ？ The wise man, seeing the vanity of 
all such fictitious charms, regards them as a dream, a mirage, a 
phantasy." 

And then he repeated this G&tha ^ 

" How impure the world ！ how false and deceiving ！ 
And nothing more so than woman's appearance ； 
Because of clothes, and the decorations of jewels. 
The fool is filled with mad desire. 
But if a man bring himself to consider 
' All these charms are but a phantasy, unreal as a dream,' 
And so put away ignorance, and do not permit himself to be 
deceived. 

That man shall obtain deliverance and a body free from con- 
tamination/' 

And then the prince proceeded further to reflect in this way 一 
" AloB ！ what great misery is this ！ What an impure place is this ！ 
like a vessel fillod with filth. Oh ！ what madness is it to desire 
Huch ploasores as these ！ This place is hateful this place is deadly 
us poison," etc., etc. 

And again he reflected, as he still gazed* on the scene in the 
chamber, '* This sight should give me joy ！ as far as it steels my 
heart to resolve to aim at the highest religious happiness, and to 
vow to deliver all men who are left as it were without a Saviour, 
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and to cause them to find a refage and a place of safety in their 
present distress ！ I see in the spectacle before me a sign that the 
time of my own rescue is at hand ！" 

At this time, T'so-Ping Devaputra, seeing that the prince was 
awake, approached him and said, " Prince I the vows you have 
made from time to time, to be born in the Tasita Heaven, to de- 
scend to earth, to be incarnated in the world, to abide in the 
palace and enjoy the pleasures of life ； all these vows have been 
accomplished. And now all the Devas and men are looking to 
your leaving your palace and becoming a ！ Recluse ！，， 

Then the prince, having heard the words of T*so-Ping Deva- 
putra, immediately put on his richly-adorned and invaluable slip- 
pers for the purpose of rising to look round the place once more. 
Then beholding l^e precious coach on which he had been accus- 
tomed to lie, he struck it with his hand as he uttered these words, 
" Never again will I indulge in the pleasures of sense 一 never again 
一 this is the last time ； from henceforth I entertain such thoughts 
no more!" Then taking in his right hand the richly-adorned 
net-like curtain which divided the chamber from the outer hall, 
he raised it and proceeded slowly through the outer apartments, 
and then, standing at the eastern door with closed hands, he 
paused and invoked the Universal Spirit,^ after which, raising his 
head, he looked up into heaven and beheld the countless stars of 
the night. 

Then the four guardian Deities of the world and Divine S&kra, 
perceiving that the time was come for the prince to leave his 
home, began to assemble from the different Quarters with their fol- 
lowers, designing to come to the spot where the prince was. Then 
Dhritar&slitra, with an innumerable retinue of Gandharvas discours- 
ing sweet music, proceeded from the Eastern quarter, and having 
encircled the city of Kapilavastu three times, he descended to 
earth, and standing with clasped hands he bent his head towards 
the spot where the prince was standing. Then Viriidliaka Deva- 
r^a^ with an innumerable retinae of KumbhsLndas, holding in their 
hands vases full of perfumes, proceeding from the Southern quarter 
of space, came to the city and did likewise. And so also the Western 



1 "All the Buddhas "—a phrase introduced by later Buddhism 
一 to signify " the Universal Spirit." 
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and Northern Kings [the first accompanied by Yaksbas holding 
burning torches, &c. ； the second accompanied by Ndgas holding 
every kind of gem and jewelled ornament, etc.] came and did 
likewise. Then also Sdkra Dev^nam, with innumerable Devas, 
holding every sort of heavenly flower, precious chaplet, costly per- 
fume, etc., came from the Trayastrinshas Heavens and did like- 
wise. 

Then the prince, looking up into the Heavens at the stars of 
night, beheld these countless beings assembling round the city, 
and just as the star Kwei was in conjunction with the moon, he 
heard the Devas chanting this song 一 " Holy Prince ！ the time has 
come ！ the star is now conjoined, the time has come to seek the 
Highest Law of Life ； delay no longer amongst men, abandon all 
and become a recluse ！" 

Then the prince, still gazing upwards into heaven, thought thus 
with himself ~ " Now, in the silence of the night, the star Kwei in 
conjunction, all the Devas are come down to earth to confirm my 
resolution, * I will go — the time has come ！， " Thus resolved, he 
called his coachman Tchandaka, born on the same day with him- 
self, and addressed him thus ― " Tchandaka ！ bring hither, without 
noise, my horse Kantaka, born on the same day as myself." Then 
Tchandaka, having heard these directions, and seeing the prince 
thus looking up into the Heavens during the depth of the night, 
began to doubt in his mind, his body trembled, and the hairs on 
his body stood erect, and he spake thus ― " What fear, or what foe 
alarms my master that thus in the night time he orders me to 
bring his horse ？,， " Tchandaka ！" the prince replied, " you shall 
soon know all ！ but now bring me my horse Kantaka ！" 

[Kiouon XVI contains 6,368 words and cost 3.184 taels.] 



CHAPTER XVII. 
On Leaving the Palace to become a Eecluse. 

§ 1. At this time Tchandaka, having heard the prince speak as he 
did, made up his mind that he had now resolved to become an 
ascetic ; desiring, therefore, to shake the determination of the 
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prince, he addressed him in a loud voice ^ith a view to attract the 
attention of the guards of the palace 一 " Holy Prince ！ surely there 
is a right time for doing every thing ！ Is this then a time for having 
your horse harnessed and equipped. If your Highness really desires 
to go forth to visit the gardens, this is not the right time. What 
foe or rebel or traitor do you fear ！ The world is at peace ！ There 
is no public commotion, or distress ！ The whole earth, is under the 
rule (umbrella) of one Holy Prince ！ Why then do you require 
your horse Kantaka to be brought ？ Prince! within your palace at 
the present time are numberless women ！ They lie around you on 
every side, coveting nothing so much as your attention. As the 
Lord of Heaven, S4kradevanam^ rejoices in his garden, surrounded 
by his lovely Apsarasas, so are you, O Prince ！ in this palace, 
seated on your jewelled throne. Why then call for your horse? Let 
your heart be content in the midst of these your fair companions ； 
listen to their charming songs, and partake of their pleasures, 
and rest at ease ！" Then Tchandaka proceeded to pluck the head- 
dresses (or hair), and with Ms foot to move the limbs of the women, 
in order to rouse and wake them, but all in vain ！ for by the power 
of the Devas they were still bound by sleep, and were affected by 
none of the efforts made to arouse them. 

Then the prince, fearing lest the people should be aroused, ad- 
dressed Tchandaka in a soft voice, thus 一 

" Tchandaka ！ born on the same day with myself, be assured 
That all within this palace is in my sight as a grave ！ 
As a pit filled with noisome insects and worms ！ 

As an abode in which Bakshas dwell together ！ 

« # # # * 

Tchandaka ！ I realise the misery of these delights. 

And my desire to remain here is gone ！ 

Tchandaka ！ bring me my horse Kantaka ！ 

My heart is fixed, I am resolved to become a recluse." 
Tchandaka, on hearing this, again replied, " But, O Prince ！ all 
the world says that hereafter you will certainly become a Chakra- 
varti ！ B&ja, how can this be, if you now are determined to give up 
your "- " But here the Prince, interrupting him said, " Psha ！ 
what folly, Tchandaka ！ for if formerly when I was a Deva in the 
Tusita Heavens, I vowed to give up all that glory, in order to be 
born in the world and become a recluse, in consequence of my sense 
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of the evil and misery of impermanence and birth and death, shall 
I now prefer the short life of a man, even though a universal 
monarch, and give up the aim which then actuated me ？，， 

Again Tchandaka urged the age of the prince's father, and the 
unutterable grief he would feel if his son carried out his purpose. 
To which the prince replied, "My love to my father is not less 
than his to me, nor do I love all my relatives less ； but I feel my 
heart filled with awe and fear in consideration of the misery await- 
ing' them all if they continue in this condition of birth and death, 
and I desire to find out fche Law of Deliverance to prove my love 
to them to be greater even than theirs, for I aim to rescue them 
and all men from their misery, and every future consequence 
of it." 

Tchandaka then said, "Are you, Prince, thus resolved ？ Do 
you really purpose to leave the world and to become an ascetic ？ " 

The prince answered, " Yes I 7*bhandaka, of propitious birth ！ 
my purpose is fixed ！" 

" And why are you so influenced ？,, urged Tchandaka, once more. 

" Because," said the prince, " I see the evil of worldly things, 
everything is impermanent ； for this reason, O Tchandaka ！ I am 
bent on seeking that higher and more excellent platform (found 
alone in the religious life)." 

"And how do you prove the superior excellency of that life?" 
rejoined Tchandaka. 

" Because/' answered the prince, "if the world can secure free- 
dom from birth and death ； from old age, disease, the changes and 
alternations of love ； from enmity ； and attain to a royal condition, 
without taint or pollution, then may I well be drawn to strive after 
such a state. But now, worthy Tchandaka ！ contradict me no 
further ； but go, as I exhort you, and harness my horse Kantaka, 
and bring him hither." 

Tchandaka having heard the prince's entreaty, and seeing the 
deep purpose of his heart ~~ notwithstanding the commands of the 
King that the Prince should be kept within the palace, made up 
his mind and said, "I shall obey your commands, oh Prince ！ " And 
80 the G&tha says ： 

" Tchandaka, by the power of the Heavenly Spirits, 
Firmly bent on disobeying the King's command. 
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With a view to the accomplishment of B6dlii8atwa's ancient 
vow, 

Eesolved to harness in all his trappings the horse Kantaka." 

Then Tchandaka forthwith proceeded to the stable, and from 
over the manger took down the beautifully adorned bit (kavika) 
of Kantaka, and putting it into his mouth he led him forth from 
the stable, and then tying him fast to a stake, he rabbed down his 
back before placing across him his beautifully soft and pliable 
saddle-cloth, adorned with gold and gems of every description ； 
and then above this he placed a gold net-work covering. Thus 
haying equipped the horse, he led him round forthwith to the 
place where the Prince was awaiting him. 

Then Kantaka, king of horses, bom on the same day with the 
Prince, seeing his master standing there in his youthful strength, 
filled with a transport of joy, neighed loudly as he came up. The 
Bound of this neighing could be heard at the disiance of half a 
yojana, but all the Devas of the Suddha (pore) heavens, by their 
spiritual power, caused the sound to be deadened and destroyed, 
fearing lest any one should be aroused, and so put an obstacle in 
the way of the Prince's departure. 

Then the Prince, filled with unutterable delight, with, the soft 
silky fingers of his right hand, smooth as the leaves of the lotus 
flower, of a bright colour, even as that of red ore, patted the back 
of his Royal steed, and said in an encouraging tone, " Now then, 
my own Royal steed, Kantaka ！ your master desires to seek the 
ever life-giving law (law of sweet dew, i. e., ambrosia). You must 
put forth your strength and advance bravely, nor permit any one 
to place an obstacle in the way. You, my brave Kantaka ！ in the 
hour of battle know how to exert yourself, even to death, to secure 
victory ； show yourself now equal to this straggle after the joys re- 
sulting from the sacrifice of home in pursuit of a religious life. The 
joys of this world are brief and transitory, and when passed, then 
comes sorrow again. To exert oneself in religious pursuits is difficult ； 
but now, because I am earnest in seeking how to afford universal 
deliverance from misery 一 exert yourself bravely, oh Kantaka I It 
is for the sake of the world, and all that lives, yea I even for you 
and those like you I am now struggling 一 then advance bravely, 
my horse!" 

Then the Prince, standing there on the ground, vowed a mighty 
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and earnest vow, and said, " This shall be the last time I mount 
a horse whilst leading a secular life ~ from henceforth, after this, 
no steed shall bear me, as I now am." Having said this, holding 
on to the saddle cloth, he leapt on to the back of Kantaka, and 
then bade him go on and bear him well for this last time. 

At the time when the Prince mounted on to the saddle cloth of 
Kantaka, countless Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras, Mahoragas, Eak- 
shas. Earth-dwelling Pisachas, Heaven-dwelling Devas, belong- 
ing to the Suddha Heavens, and even up to the Akanishta 
regions, flocked round the royal steed Kantaka and accompanied 
him as he went. Then the Devas, holding in their hands umbrellas, 
flags with golden bells, etc., surrounded the Prince. 

Thus he advanced slowly towards the outside gate of the Palace, 
the Suddha Devas deadening the sound of Kantaka's feet, which 
generally could be heard at the distance of a krosa. 

Now there was at this time a space-dwelling Yaksha, called 
Patrapada ； this Fatrapada and the older Yakshas dwelling in the 
air, came together at the time of the Prince's departure, and each 
one held the feet of Kantaka underneath, so that he might go 
quietly.i 

Again, when the Prince first made up his mind to quit his home, 
there was a Devaputra who uttered this sentence in a loud voice, 
" Oh ！ would that good fortune may attend the Master of the ship, • 
who now desires to deliver the countless creatures of the world 
from the sea of trouble." Another Devaputra spake thus, " Oh ！ 
may there be no obstacle placed in the way of the Holy and ； Reverend 
one, who now desires to leave his home and cross the sea of Life 
and Death." 

Then the Prince addressed Tchandaka and said, " Oh ！ Tchan- 
daka, of propitious birth, proceed in advance and observe the way." 
The inner gate of the palace, on ordinary occasions, when opened 
could be heard at a kr6sa distance ； on this occasion it opened 
noiselessly of itself. On this, Tchandaka exclaimed, " Wonderful 
portent ！ on ordinary occasions it requires an exertion of great 
strength to open this gate; but now, on the approach of the 
Prince it unbars itself and stands open for him to pass, even as a 



1 This scene is evidently the subject of Plate lix, "Tree and Ser- 
pent Worship" 
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fierce wind divides and opens the cloud which has collected in 
heaven." 

Then the Prince, passing throw gli the gate to the outside, vowed 
a vow. " This is the very last time that I will pass through this 
gate." The Prince having passed this gate, rode on slowly 
towards the Vyala gate, in front of which there was a Yaksha 
chief on guard, whose name was Shen-jih (good or propitious en- 
trance), lie had five hundred other Yakshas in attendance ； these 
seeing the Prince coming slowly onwards, towards the gate, said 
one to another, " What means this, that Siddartha should be ad- 
vancing towards our gate at this time of the night ？ Surely this 
is not a fitting time for such an excursion." After reflection, how- 
ever, they resolved to open the gate 一 when lo ！ it silently flew open 
of itself ！ 

At this time, Mara "Rija., of the Kama loka, the cruel and Malig- 
nant (Pisuna), seeing the Prince leaving his home, fearing the 
consequences of his so doing, caused by his spiritual power all 
sorts of strange shrieks and noises to be heard, like the rolling of 
thunder in the air, or the crashing of things together ； again, he 
made the appearance of a great torrent rushing from a rock, right 
in front of the Prince ； again, he caused the appearance of a great 
and rugged mount ； also of a fiercely burning conflagration ； but 
all these alarming appearances were overpowered and removed by 
the spiritual energy of the good Devas of the Suddha heavens. 

Then the Prince, having got beyond the city, turned round and 
looked at it, and with his lion's voice, he exclaimed " ！ Rather 
would I have my body crushed by a rock, rather would I drink the 
deadliest poison, or starve myself to death, than not fulfil my vow 
to seek to save all flesh from the fearful ocean of birth and death. 
I enter not the city again." 

The Devas, hearing this resolve, were filled with joy, whilst all 
the spirits that kept guard at the gates and ramparts of the city 
exclaimed "Even so ！ even so ！ may the Prince fulfil his purpose," 
and then with raised hands they addressed him and said, " Oh ！ 
valiant youth ！ to have thus gone forth from the city, and now to 
look back ！ " The Prince hearing these words, feared not nor was 
alarmed, but rather was filled with joy ； and his hair was moved 
with the earnestness of his resolve, as he said, " Never again will 
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I enter this city bill I have attained the draught of sweet dew (the 
gift of Life), and entered on the road to Nirvdna 一 then I will 
return ！ " 

Now on the spot where the Prince stopped without the city and 
uttered these words with his lion voice, men in after days erected 
a pagoda (tower) and called it " the tower of the lion voice utter- 
ance." On that spot also there was a great Nyagrodha tree, the 
Deva of which tree on this occasion uttered these Gdthas : 

" If a man should desire to destroy the tree. 
He must first thoroughly kill its root. 
As to destroy a living creature one cats off its head ！ 
Cross over the water and you shall reach the other shore. 
But words unless they are fulfilled are vain. 
They breed troubles, and in the end destroy happiness." 

At this time the prince replied to that Deva in the following 
verses —— 

" You may remove from their base the Snowy Mountains' 
You may exhaust the waters of the Ocean, 
The Firmament may fall to earth. 
But my words in the end will be accomplished." 

At this time also the Bevas of the Suddha Heavens added these 
G&thas 一 

" Behold ！ here is the great Medicine King 
Able to destroy the poison caused by Sorrow ； 
Is any one wounded by the arrows of Love, 
Here is one able to draw them oat at once ； 
Behold, here is the great Physician 
Who can thoroughly heal the maladies of all men j 
Whether it be sickness, old age, or death. 
He is able to cure and completely remove the disease I 
Behold ！ here is the great Torch, of "Wisdom % 
To illumine those who are deceived or in doubt. 
Whoever dwells in the darkness and gloom of ignorance. 
To him the brightness of this glorious light shall soon appear. 
Behold ！ here is one highly gifted. 
Able to instruct the entire world 

By the brightness of his perfect wisdom and full knowledge. 
Able to shed light throughout the universe. 
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Behold ！ here is the great Master of the ship. 

Able to deliver and take across every class of living thing," etc. 

Then the Suddha Devas, after these stanzas, immediately opened 
their mouths, and said, " All hail! (Namo) highly honourable ！ " 
and then they went before him and scattered the glorious light of 
their persons on every side, to show him the way, dispersing the 
gloom, and lighting up the path even as the Sun, bursting forth 
from a dark and heavy cloud, shines forth in its strength. 

Then the Devas of the Kama Lokas likewise assumed bodies 
like young men (manavas), and went on before the Prince, leading 
the way. And so also Mdha Brahma, and his attendants, sur- 
rounded the prince, and all the Trdyastrinshas Devas and the four 
heavenly kings, besides countless Gandhervas, Pisatchas, etc. All 
these accompanied the prince as he went, arrayed in their several 
manners, and scattering flowers, incense, and sandal-wood as they 
advanced. 

Meantime the women of the palace gradually awoke from their 
sleep, and suddenly began each to cry out, " I do not see the 
prince ！ ― I do not see the prince ！ " And then YasodharA, having 
awoke, and seeing herself alone on the couch, cried out with a 
lamentable voice, " Alas ！ alas ！ and have we at last been deceived 
by the prince I ,' and then she uttered a great cry and fell to the 
ground, beating her breast, tearing her hair, and casting away 
from her the jewels and ornaments that adorned her person, etc. 

Then the women conveyed the news to Suddh6dana that the 
prince had fled, and that Tchandaka, and Kantaka, the horse, 
were missing. 

Suddh6dana, on hearing this, uttered a great cry, and said, 
"Alas ！ alas ！ my son ― my dear son ！" and so fell fainting on the 
earth. Then the minister in attendance raised him with his 
hand, and sprinkled over him cold perfumed water, until, after a 
short interval, he recovered. Sending then for the captain of the 
guard of the city gate, he commanded him to dispatch, soldiers in 
every direction, to find out where the prince was concealed. And 
so, in obedience to this command, search was made, but the 
prince, protected by the Devas who accompanied him in his flight, 
remained undiscovered. 
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The Onward Progress of the Prince. 

§ 2. The Prince, having left the city, directed Tchandaka to pro- 
ceed before him onwards in the direction of the village of Lo-ma 
(B&ma?). And bo the horse Kantaka proceeded, with a light and 
easy pace, from the middle of the night to the time of the rising of 
the morning star, for a distance of two yojanas. [The Mahdsan- 
ghikas say twelve yojanas. The Mahdstaviras say a hundred yOjanas.'] 
Then they arrived at a [village called Mi-ni-ka, and as the sun 
rose, they came to the place where the Eishi Po-ka-pi dwelt. Then 
the prince asked Tchandaka, " What place is this?" to whom 
Tchandaka replied, " Great prince! this is a spot close to the 
village of Lo-ma (Rama)." i Then the prince, seeing the forest, and 
the place where the old Bishi dwelt, and also the birds and beasts 
and the flowing water, and pleasant fountains ； and, knowing that 
Tchandaka and Kantaka were now weary, he addressed the former, 
and said ： "I will alight here, and rest;" then the prince, spring- 
ing from his horse on to the ground, uttered this vow ： " This is 
the last time I will ever dismount from my steed ； and this is the 
spot where for the last time I have alighted." And then lie 
addressed Kantaka with affectionate words, and also assured 
Tchandaka of his love and kindly feeling, which was without any 
selfish or personal consideration, repeating this Gdtha 一 

" We nourish children to found a house ； 
"We obey our fathers, to receive in return support ； 
"We build a trade to get profit ― 
All men are engaged in seeking their own good." 

Then Tchandaka replied, " But why, O prince, have you acted as 
you have, and come to this Mount ？,, Then the prince, having first 
enlisted Tchandaka's serious attention, replied, " I have given up 
my kingly estate from no consideration of fear or dread of its 
responsibilities, but with a view to seek deliverance from the bond- 
age of the world. Tchandaka, my heart rejoices to escape from 
the condition of royalty, because I have now found peace ； and, by 
becoming a mendicant, I do, in fact, escape from the endless toils 
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of birth and death. Now then, Tchandaka, do you take my horse 
Kantaka, and return to the king's palace. My mind is completely 
fixed. I will become a religious mendicant." And then lie repeated 
this Gatha ： 一 

" jSTo further conversation do I purpose to hold ； 
You know my heart and my love to you ； 
I am now freed from the love due only to relatives. 
Take the horse Kantaka and depart." 

Then Tchandaka addressed the prince as follows : " Oh, mighty 
prince ！ men generally become mendicants after four circumstances 
have occurred. 1. When the body begins to get old and feeble. 
2. When they have become worn by disease. 3. When they are 
left without friends. 4. When stricken by poverty. But in your 
case none of these things are so. Moreover, when you were bom, 
O prince ！ the soothsaying Brahmans, skilful in the art of casting 
horoscopes, able thoroughly to understand and explain the dis- 
courses and books which treat on the subject, all predicted that 
you should become a Chakravarti monarch, king of the whole 
world, and possessor of the seven insignia of empire. First of all 
the discus jewel, then the pearl jewel, the elephant, the horse, the 
woman, the master of the treasury, and the ruler of soldiers; more- 
over, that you should have a thousand valiant sons able to subdue 
all enemies, and establish the universal empire of their Father." 
[^By means of the precious discus the Chakravarti is able to travel 
through space, and go whithersoever he lists ； 一 hy the precious jewel 
he is able to light up the darkness for a distance of seven yojanas], i 

" Thus, O Prince, as a universal monarch* you should govern the 
entire earth, without an enemy, or any cause of fear, without any 
interruption or cause of disquiet, in perfect peace and righteous- 
ness, possessed of the greatest happiness. 

The Prince replied ： "And when this prediction was uttered, 
was there nothing else said ？" Tchandaka allowed that there was, 
and on the prince urging him to say what it was, he added "~ "All 
the soothsayers agreed that if you gave up your kingly state, and 
became a recluse, that then you would arrive at perfect enlighten- 
ment, and having attained this condition that you •would then estab- 
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lish a Idngdom of righteoosness, by dedaring the sublime doctrines 
ofreliirion." 



Then the prince added : " O Tchandaka, speak idly no longer. 
You know perfectly that the Bishi Asita gave but one certain pre- 
diction, and that was that I should become a preacher of the sub- 
lime doctrine of reliirion." 



Then Tchandaka, in astonishment and fear, addressed the 
prince thus ： " Oh, mighty prince ！ and are you really able to recol- 
lect this prediction ？ ~ for it was agreed amongst all your kinsfolk 
that this prediction should never be named in your presence, lest it 
might awaken in you a desire to attain to the condition of supreme 
wisdom (B6dhi).，， 

Then the prince rejoined ： " Tchandaka ！ in former days I de- 
scended from the Tnsita heavens to assume a body in the womb 
of my mother ； and whilst in this state, everything that happened 
is perfectly known and remembered by me ； how mach more should 
I recollect all that occurred after my birth. Moreover, Tchandaka, 
all the Bevas in that heaven assured me that I should arrive at 
perfect enlightenment, and establish the kingdom of the Highest 
Truth upon earth 一 so that I am certain that such is my destiny. 
And, listen, Tchandaka, to my last words ― I would rather be cut 
in pieces, limb by limb, and piece by piece ； I would rather be 
burnt in a fiery furnace ； I would rather be ground to pieces by a 
falling mountain, than forego for one instant my fixed purpose to 
become a religious recluse, or to return again to my home. For, 
alas ！ all earthly pleasures are transitory and perishable ~ this alone 
endures." 

[Kiouen XVII contains 6,559 words, and cost 3.279 taels.] 



Cutting off the hair and wearing the soiled garments. 

At this time the prince, with. Ms own hand, took from his royal 
head-dress the priceless Mani pearl that adorned it, and, giving it 
to Tchandaka, spoke as follows : " Tchandaka, I now give you this 
precious Mani pearl, and bid you return with it to my father Sud- 
dh6dana MaharSja ； and when arrived in his presence, after due 
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salutation, bid him dismiss all grief or useless regrets on my 
account ； assure Mm that I am influenced by no delusion in leav- 
ing him thus, nor by any angry or resentful feeling; tell him that I 
seek no personal gain or profit by what I do, that I look for no 
reward— not even to be bom in heaven— but that I seek solely the 
benefit of men (all flesh), to bring back those who have wandered 
from the right path, to enlighten those who are living in dark and 
gloomy error, to save them from the constant recurrence of birth 
and death, to remove from the world all sources of sorrow and pain 
一 for these purposes I have left my home; and so my loving 
Father, seeing me thus rejoicing in carrying out this purpose, 
should shake off every feeling of regret and sorrow on my account." 
And then lie added this G&tha ： 一 

" Even supposing there were love and affection for a long time, 
A period of change must come sooner or later. 
Seeing the existence of this itnpermanency every moment, 
I on this account am seeking for deliverance." 

The prince, having repeated this O&thA, continued in these 
words, " Because I am desirous to get rid of this source of sorrow, 
therefore I have left my home, and am about to adopt a religious 
life. Let not my father grieve on this account. A man bound in 
the fetters of lust and self-indulgence is the victim of grief and 
useless regrets ~~ for such a man one may be distressed.'* 

(The same ideas are repeated through, a succession of arguments 
with Tchandaka. At length Tchandaka, having fallen at the feet 
of the prince, and embraced them, and Kantaka, the horse, having 
licked them with his tongue, and wept many tears, consents to go 
back. Then the narrative continues.) 

At this time the prince greatly commended Tchandaka, and 
said ： " You do well ~~ you do well, illustrious Tchandaka, by con- 
senting to return as I desire you, and it will be much for your own 
advantage." Then the prince, taking from off his person the 
jewels and precious ornaments that he wore, uttered this vow 一 
" Never again shall my body be adorned with such things as these 
一 never more shall my body be so adorned;" and then, handing 
them all to Tchandaka, he bade him take them back, and deliver 
them into the hands of his kinsfolk. 

Then Tchandaka, having taken them, answered and said, " I 
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wish to know, O prince, what answer I shall give to Suddli6dana 
E^a and your kinsfolk when they ask me where you are living, 
and what farther messages you sent to them." To whom the 
prince said, " Go back, Tchandaka, to the palace, and salute my 
father, and my foster-mother, Mahiprajdpati, and all my kinsmen ； 
and tell them that I am bent on the acquisition of supreme wis- 
dom, and that, having attained to this, I will return again to 
Eapilavastu." 

Then the prince, having delivered the gem from his head-dress, 
and the other decorations, into the hands of Tchandaka, drew* 
forth his sword from its sheath, and, holding it in his right hand, 
he seized with his left hand his rosy curling locks, in colour like 
the Utpala flower, and severed them from his head ； then, casting 
them into the air, S&kra, with a joyous heart, caught them before 
they fell to the earth, and, ascending upwards, paid them divine 
honour in company with the other Devas. 

At this time all the Devas of the Suddha Heavens 一 a great con- 
gregation 一 were assembled together not very far from the spot 
where the prince was seated. Among them was one who trans- 
formed himself into the appearance of a hairdresser, wearing on 
Ms head a wreath of Sumana flowers ； and, with a sharp razor in 
his hand, he approached the prince, and stood still. Then the 
prince, having perceived him, spake thus 一 " My friend ！ is it con- 
venient to you to attend to me or not ？，， to whom he replied, "It is 
quite convenient.*' "Then be good enough to do so at once," said 
the prince. Then the hairdresser, with his well-sharpened razor, 
shaved from off the prince's head his bright curling hair, whilst 
Sakra Deva raja, with a joyous heart, collecting the rosy curls, and 
not permitting one hair to fall to the ground, gathering them all 
in his heavenly robe, carried them to the thirty-three heavens, 
and paid them religious worship ； and from that time till now a 
festival lias ever been observed by those Devas, called " The festi- 
val for honouring the hair-diadem of Bodhisatwa." 

Then the prince, having with his own hands taken off all his jewels, 
and having also had the hair that covered his head, like a diadem, 
clean shaved off, still perceived that his garments were rather 
those of a Deva than a recluse. Considering this, he said, " These 
garments are not- those of a religious mendicant, such persons live 
in the midst of the mountains ； who is there can provide me with 
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a Kashya robe such as is worn by the hermits who frequent the 
mountains and forests, that I may be clad according to the rules of 
religion ？" At this time one of the Suddha Devas, having per- 
ceived the thoughts which troubled the prince, transformed him- 
self into the appearance of a hunter wearing' a dirty and much- 
soiled Kashya garment. In his hand he held his bow and arrows, 
and thus gradually approaching the spot where the prince was, he 
came to within a short distance of him, and then stood still. 

The prince, having perceived him thus attired, with his bow 
and arrows in his hand, addressed him in these words—" Oh ！ 
worthy man of the lonely mountains ！ will you exchange your 
Kashya robe with me for my Kasika garments ？ the price of this 
robe is at least one hundred thousand lakhs of gold pieces, per- 
fumed as it is with every kind of sandal-wood scent ； if you possess 
yourself of this, what use would that dirty Kashya robe be to you?** 
and he repeated this Gatha ~ 

" This is the robe of a holy recluse 
Not becoming one to wear who carries the bow ； 
Bestow it, therefore, on me, and cause my heart to rejoice. 
Grudge not to give it me in exchange for this heavenly gar- 
ment." 

The hunter replied, "I am quite agreeable, respected sir, to 
comply with your request." And the exchange was accordingly- 
completed. Then the Prince, receiving the Kashya robe, was filled 
with joy, and forthwith he clad himself therewith, and gave his 
Kasika robe to the other, who, on his part, being a Deva, by the 
exercise of Ms spiritual power flew away with the precioust gar- 
ment, and mounting up through space proceeded at once to the 
Brahma Devas (or to Brahma Deva) to give them the opportunity 
of paying it religious worship ― which when Bodhisatwa perceived 
his heart was filled with joy. 

Now being thus shorn and robed, Bodhisatwa spake as follows 一 
" From this time I swear that I will be known by no other name 
than 'the Recluse' (Muni)." 

Then JBMhisatwa, having dismissed the weeping Tchandaka, 
proceeded alone, clad in his Kashya robe, towards the place where 
the ！ Bishi Bagava (Po-ka-pi) dwelt. 

Meanwhile Tchandaka, having beheld Bodhisatwa clothed as a 
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recluse, and 霄 ith shaTen crown proceeding alone, stood stOl and 
railed bit Toice in bitter lamentatioiL. He embraced the head of 
Kantaka m he wept. And again he sighed and wailed with griet 
Thus gradually advancing, overwhelmed with grief, he at last 
rr^ached K^nlaTasta ； bat the horse Kantaka, through grief and 
w<^rine»i, 霄 M occupied eight days in the journey, which, had 
fxjfore only occupied half a night. As the Githa says ： 

" BMbisatwa on first leaying his home proceeded on for half the 
night, 

Tchandaka exhorting Kantaka to proceed apace ； 

But orercome by grief, and deprived of all energy 

On returning, after eight days they reached the palace." 

But when Tchandaka entered Kapilavastn^ it was like entering 
an empty and deserted abode. Within and without on every side 
there was naught but desolation. The fountains, trees, and 
flowers were robbed of their beauties; the very gardens were dried 
up, and, as it were, afflicted with sadness on account of the absence 
of tbe Prince. 

Then when the people saw Tchandaka return with the horse, 
Kantaka, but without Siddartha, they came in succession and en- 
i{ uired " Where then is the Prince ？ " Tchandaka weeping and over- 
wlitilmod with grief could make no reply. Then the people, raising 
their voices in lamentation, followed Tchandaka and Kantaka as 
tboy wont on through the city towards the palace 一 still exclaim- 
ing " Where ! whore is Siddartha ？，, At length Tchandaka re- 
plied to tho citizens as follows ： " How could I disobey the orders 
of tho Prince j and it was he who commanded me to return with 
biH liorse to the city. Alas ！ the Prince himself now dwells as a ' 
hermit in the mountains." The people on hearing this were filled 
with astonisliinent and with awe; and as they looked one at 
another in bewilderment;, the tears coursed down their cheeks, 
whilst they exclaimed "Alas I alas I let us go and trace the steps 
i>f tho Prince (Lion) to the place whither he has gone ； it would be 
]>ottur for us to dwell there with the Prince, than here without 
him I for alas ！ in his absence all beauty has left the place, and 
thoro is no longer inducement to remain here. It has become 
liku a wilderness, for liiB presence alone it was that lent it grace." 
Ah tho Gdtlia says : 
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" The men within the city hearing the words, 
"With their mouths exclaimed * Wonderful ！ strange ！ 
"Without Siddartha this city is a wilderness. 
The place where he dwells has become the favor'd city.' " 
Now it came to pass that when the horse Kantaka was re-en- 
tering the Royal precinct, that he neighed in recognition of his 
home— on which the people within doors, and the females within 
the two Palaces (of the King and Prince), attracted by the sound, 
crowded to the windows, and cried " the Prince has come back ！ 
the Prince has returned ！ " But when they saw the horse and 
Tchandaka, but no Prince, they left their places of observation in 
sorrow and retired within the precincts, weeping and with great 
lamentation. 

Now Saddh6dana on account of his great love to the Prince, 
was overwhelmed with grief at his loss, and had entered into the 
Hall of Penitence to practise the rules of purity and self-discipline, 
with a view to propitiate the Devas and Divine Spirits ― using 
every sort of religious expedient to effect his one desire to see his 
son asrain. Then it was that Tchandaka. filled with sorrow, 
holding Kantaka by one hand and in the other the priceless 
jewels belonging to the Prince, entered the precinct of the Eaja's 
Palace, just as he would have appeared if the Prince had been 
slain by his enemy in combat 一 so it was, weeping, lie passed the 
Palace gates, an^ as he observed the familiar spots where the 
Prince had walked, sat down, or slept, **0h! sad," lie exclaimed, 
and his grief was intolerable. 

Meanwhile the thousand kinds of birds that were kept around 
and within the Palace, hearing the well-known sound of Tchanda- 
ka's voice, with one accord attuned their throats to a joyous song ； 
for they believed in truth that the Prince had returned, and so 
were filled with delight. And the horses also whinnied with 
joy. And so also Mahaprajapati and Yasodhard, with the other 
ladies of the Palace, who had been prostrate with grief, and had 
neither adorned their persons nor used any care in arranging their 
garments or jewels since the departure of the prince on hearing 
the sound of Tchandaka's voice, all of them started up and ex- 
claimed " Beyond doubt, the Prince has returned. The Prince 
has come home again ！，, And then filled with joy, both Maha- 
prajapati and YasOdhara, with the other ladies of the palace. 
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•crowded on to the balconies and gazed through the open lattices, 
desiring to see the Prince ； but when they beheld only Tchandaka 
and the horse Kantaka, with both arms raised in anguish they 
wept and lamented, whilst the frequent tears coursed down their 
cheeks as they spake of the absent Prince. And so the Gatha 
says ： 

" Those ladies of the palace, their hearts overwhelmed, 
Looked through the windows to see the Prince returned. 
But seeing the horse and the servant only. 
The tears fell in thick succession from their eyes. 
Casting' away their jewels and their choice garments again. 
Their head dresses and other decorations scattered, 
"With both hands raised above them in the air. 
See how they weep ！ hearken to their sad lamentations ！ " 

[Kiouen XVIII contains 5964 words and cost 2.982 taels]. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
Eespecting Tchandaka's Eeturn. 

At this time Mahapraj&pati and Gotami, having seen the bright 
gem belonging to the Prince's bead dress, and the other personal 
ornaments belonging to him, with Tchandaka and the Eoyal horse 
Kantaka, were both of them filled with distress ； they raised their 
hands and smote themselves in their anguish, as they exclaimed, 
"Oh! Tchandaka, where hast thou taken our beloved Prince ？ 
Where is our Siddartha ？ ,， etc., etc. To whom Tchandaka replied 
" Oh mighty queen ！ the Prince Siddartha has forsaken the world, 
with its pleasures, for the purpose of seeking Supreme Wisdom ； 
and now he dwells in the mountains far away, with shorn locks and 
soiled garments." 

Mah&prajdpati having heard these words of Tchandaka, like a 
cow bereaved of its calf, uttered every kind of lamentable cry, un- 
able to control herself, she raised her hands and said, " My son ！ 
my son ！ alas, my child ！ " The tears coursed down her cheeks. 
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and at length, overcome with grief, her limbs lost their power and 
she fell to the ground as one dead. 

Then all the ladies of the Palace seeing Mah&prig^pati in this 
condition, and hearing her lamentations, themselves gave way to 
unrestrained grief ； they wept and wailed as they cried " alas ！ 
alas ！ where is our Lord? Alas ！ alas ！ where is our Prince ？ " 
and in this way they gave vent to their feelings ― some rolled their 
eyes with grief, some looked at each other and wept, some smote 
their bodies, pome smote their breasts, some twined their arms 
around each other, some tore their hair, some wandered disconso- 
late hither and thither, weeping and wailing the wldle, just as 
the stricken deer wanders at random through the brake, the 
poisoned arrow in his side 一 so did they wander to and fro, weeping 
and bending their bodies in grief, as the wind bends the tender 
palm ― others, like the fish on the ground, writhed in anguish on 
the earth; thus in every way they showed their grief at the loss of 
the Prince. 

Thus it-was Tchandaka and the horse Kantaka stood, whilst on 
every hand were heard the sounds of lamentation.i 

Meantime, Yas6dliar&, giving way to her grief and indignation, 
reproached Tchandaka with having stolen away from her in the 
middle of the night her lord and husband (in various ways). 

Then Tchandaka, unable to bear the reflections of the weeping 
Yas6dhard, with his head bowed and his fingers closely inter- 
twined, replied " Your slave, oh. Ya86dhar& ！ deserves not to be re- 
proached ； for he has committed no fault indeed, neither has Kanta- 
ka, the noble steed, done wrong. For I opposed with all my power 
and with many tears, the Prince's resolution to leave his home. 
I vainly tried to arouse you, oh ！ lady, from your sleep. I fruit- 
lessly attempted by force to awake you and the others from their 
torpor 一 calling them by their names and plucking at their hair 一 
but in vain. And so, after the Prince had mounted his horse on 
the way, I raised a thousand difficulties, calling with my might to 
those around, and endeavouring to obstruct the horse's advance ~ 
but there was no sound beard, and all my efforts were useless ！ 
Taking it for granted, therefore, oh lady I that this was the work 
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of the Gods, I dared no longer oppose it." And so the Gdtha 
says— 

" Unable to bear the tears (of the Eoyal lady) any longer. 
With clasped hands and bowed head, I replied. 
Your ladyship should not thus reproach me and the horse, 
"For indeed we deserve not your anger." 
(Tchandaka then proceeds to relate to Yasodhara all the circum- 
stances of the flight of the Prince, and after this he acquaints 
Suddh^dana lUja with the same circumstances, who in his torn 
gives way to excessive grief, and finally falls senseless to the 
earth.) 

[Eionen XIX contains 6570 words and cost 3.285 taels]. 



CHAPTER XX. 
The same subject, continued. 

§ 1. Then Suddhodana B^'a spake thus, " Oh ！ that the Deva- 
rdjas who rule over the earth (the four regions) and defend the 
inhabitants thereof, would now protect and prosper my son. Oh ！ 
that Sakra r&ja, the ruler of heaven, possessed of a thousand 
eyes, the husband of Sachi, MaMbala Devardja^ and all the Devas 
who surround him on the right and left, would assist my son to ac- 
complish his desire; oh! that all the spirits of the wind, of the 
water, of fire, of earth, and the spirits of the eight divisions of 
space would aid in this great undertaking, that my son having 
really left his house and become an ascetic, may soon arrive at 
the highest degree of sanctity, and attain to Anuttara Samyak 
SambodH." 

And then again, whilst lying on the earth, the disconsolate 
monarch broke out into frequent reproaches against the horse 
Kantaka, "Oh! ungrateful steed ！ who heretofore received from 
me every mark of affection and proof of kindness, why didst thou 
bear from me my much loved son, the pride of the S&kya race ？ 
Death should be your lot's or else take me to the place where my 



After this follows an account of Yas6dhar&*8 grief. 

Or it may be ~ " the only reparation you can make is to die. 
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son dwells, and I will share with him his mortifications. Oh ！ my 
son, apart from thee my life is but for a moment ！ ,' And so the 
Gdtha says ： 

" Kantaka ！ thou steed of mine, quickly go 
And take me whence thou liast returned ！ 
Without my son, my life is but a burthen. 
As that of a man sorely afflicted without a physician." 

Thus Saddli6dana afflicted himself, lying on the bare ground 
in recollection of his son, weeping and wailing with a lamentable 
voice. 

At this time there was a certain wise minister, who in company 
with the chief Brahman, counsellor of state, seeing Suddh6dana 
E&ja thus giving way to grief as he lay upon the earth, turning 
from one side to the other, his heart heavily afflicted, his body and 
mind both indicating his misery ― these ministers aforesaid ap- 
proached the king together and said "Maharaja ！ it is time you 
should overcome this grief, and again recover your self-command ！ 
It is not right that you should thus exhibit the feelings and the 
conduct of ordinary men. ！ Recollect, Maharija, that in former 
days other kings gave up their royal estates to become hermits, 
as for example, Wie-hwa-man (drooping-flower-band ) . And, more- 
over, it was Siddhartha's plain destiny thus to become a recluse. 
！ Remember, Mahar^'a I the words of the soothsayer Asita, that 
nothing could prevent him leaving his home, and finally attain- 
ing to the condition of Supreme Wisdom. If, in recollection of 
this, your majesty still desires your son to return, and your heart 
still is afflicted to this degree, then bid us go in search of him and 
bring him back ― we dare not disobey you ！ " 

Then Suddhddana R&ja replied, "go then, ye two, and bring 
back my son ； for in his absence I have no pleasure in life, and my 
days are a burthen to me." 

Then these two ministers in obedience to the King's words im- 
mediately set off in search of the Royal Prince to bring him back. 
As the G&tha says, 

** It was the destiny of the Eoyal Prince to be thus I 
KecoUect, oh King ！ the words of Asita ！ 
That the Prince would not desire to be a Chakravarti ！ B&ja, 
How much less to indulge in sensual worldly pleasures." 

The ministers having thus set out, the horse Kantaka liaving 
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heard the reproachful words of the King in his affliction, unable 
to bear the sorrow that afflicted him, lay down and died. After- 
wards he was born in the Trdyastrinshas Heavens, and when he 
discovered from that abode that Tathdgata had attained to Su- 
preme Wisdom, he left the Heavenly region and descended to 
earth, and was bom in the city of Na-po, in Central India, as the 
son of a celebrated Brahman of remarkable piety ； and so, gradu- 
ally as he grew up, he came into the company of Tathagata, who 
knowing that he had formerly been the horse Kantaka, and had 
been born in heaven, immediately explained to him the system of 
cause and effect (the Md&nas), who having heard it, obtained per- 
fect release and entered Pari-Nirvana. 



The consideration of different Eeligious Systems by the 

Prince. 

§ 2, Now then the prince, having with his own hand cut off his flow- 
ing locks and clothed himself in the soiled garmentb of a hermit, 
the countless Devas who surrounded him were filled with an ex- 
uberance of joy, and with their voices uttered his praises as they 
sounded their joyous instruments of music. And their strain was 
this 一 " Now then Sidddrtha, the Eoyal Prince, has truly left his 
home ！ Sidddrtha, the prince, has now become a recluse indeed ！ 
He will assuredly attain to Supreme Wisdom, and so bring salva- 
tion to all living creatures. He will assuredly banish the sorrow 
and pains of life, and bring deliverajice to all ！" 

Now a tower of commemoration was erected on the spot where 
the prince cut off his hair, and its name was the " cutting-off-hair 
Tower;" and so also on the spot where B6dliisatwaput on the Eashya 
garment there was in later time a tower erected, called " taking 
the Kashya garment Tower ；" and so where Tchandaka and Kan- 
taka left the prince to return home, a tower was afterwards erected 
called " the Eeturn of Tchandaka and Kantaka Tower." Now as 
Bddhisatwa went along the way in deep meditation, there were 
some men who ventured to ask him some question or other ； but 
he remained silent, and answered them not. Then these people 
speaking to one another said; "This Eishi mast be one of the 
SAkya race;" hence he got the name of Sakya muni* 
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Then B6dhisatwa (as he went) reflected thus with himself—*' I 
have now for ever given up my royal estate. I have left my 
kindred and my home ； there is now no room for repentance or 
change 一 the thing is done ！" 

Having reflected thus, his heart was strengthened. Then B6d- 
hisatwa proceeded forward from that village of Ho-ni-me-ka^ (Anu- 
megha?) and gradually directed his course towards Pi-ye-li (this 
is for Pi-che-li, i. e. Vdisdli). Now in the midst of his way 
thither there was the abode of an old Bishi whose name was Ba- 
gava (Po-ka-pi). And it tame to pass when B6dhisatwa entered 
within the place of this Eishi that a miraculous light spread on 
every side through the hills and the woods around ； and as B6d- 
hisatwa had discarded his jewels and his Kasika garments it must 
have been from his body that this glory proceeded, and met the 
eyes of the hermits who occupied the place ； as the Gdtha Rays 一 

" The Elephant-King Bddhisatwa, with his Lion-step, 
Deprived of all jewels or costly robes. 
Clad in his poor hermit garments of brown colour. 
His body emitted a light dazzling the eyes of the Eishis." 

Then the Brahmans, who rigorously practised the Eules of a 
religious life within the grove of trees, looking up and perceiving 
the glorious person of Bodhisatwa as he approached them, were 
filled with joy ； and yet they were in doubt what to think. There 
were also other old Brahmans in the neighbourhood who were em- 
ployed in gathering all sorts of roots, flowers and various kinds of 
wood 2 ； these, without any hesitation or doubt, having heard the 
sound of B6disatwa*s voice, were filled with a feeling of reverence, 
and leaving everything they were engaged about, they hurried 
straightway to the spot where Bddhisatwa was, and stood before 
him. And all the birds around, when Bddhisatwa entered the grove 
began to pipe their various notes, in indication of their joy; whilst 
the other living creatures indicated their feelings of delight. And 
80 also the kine which the Brahmans kept for religious and sacri- 
ficial purposes, although their milk had just before been exhausted, 

1 Bigandet, p. 62, gives Anupyia, in the country belonging to the 
Malla Princes, i.e., Vaisali. 

2 That is, for medicinal purposes ； these, no doubt, would re- 
present the 'larpiKoi of Megastheues. 
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yet when Bodhisatwa appeared, their udders again filled themselves 
with milk, which ran of its own accord from their teats. 

Then those firahmans, seeing all these wonderful portents, said 
among themselves, " This surely is one of the Vasu Devas ；" i whilst 
others said, " He is one of the Star Devas(?), for ever since he en- 
tered the wood, there has been a supernatural light shed around 
us ；" and so the Gdtha says 一 

" This is either one of the Pasuva Devas, 
Or one of the Devas dwelling in the storied-heavens. 
For otherwise whence comes this light. 
Bright as the son first rising on the world." 

Then all those Brahmans, practising their religious austeries within 
that wood, took of all that they had, and respectfully approaching 
Bodhisatwa offered their gifts to him with great reverence, and as 
they bowed themselves before him they said, " Welcome, O Holy 
one. • We all respectfully request your Holiness to take up his 
abode with us in this wood. Whatever fruits, or medicinal plants, 
or roots, or flowing streams are here 一 these all are at your service. 
Here it was all the old Bishis dwelt who sought after final deliver- 
ance. Here it is easy to obtain peace and rest, etc." 

Then another Brahman of the company, having observed the 
grace and force of Bodhisatwa's manner, addressed one standing 
by and said, " Venerable one ！ it seems to me that this is no other 
than a child of Heavenly birth, thoroughly acquainted with the 
human heart, who now by means of this expedient desires to accom- 
plish some illastrious purpose. For why ？ we find that in the world 
men speak thus ― * I must nourish and bring up my sons in order 
that when they grow up they may help to establish and benefit my 
family name, in buying and selling and getting profit for me, so 
that when I am old I may be able to devote myself to religious 
inquiries and practices.' It is thus men generally think and speak, 
they have a reference in all they do to their own advantage. But 
with this one it is not so, he seeks the good of others and not his 
own, he provides nothing for himself." 

To him another Brahman answered 一 "It is even as you say, 
reverend Sir ！ in the world men do nothing but think of themselves. 



Or, perhaps, Pasava. Vide CoZe&roo&e, p. 262. 
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saying, * To-day I must set about this, and to-morrow about that, 
and so on ； and thus there is no real profit to the world, for men 
think of nothing but about themselves.' ，, 

[Now when Bddhisatwa descended from the Tusita Heavens, cmd 
was conceived in the womh^ to be born as a Sakya Prince, it came to 
pass that in the grove where these Rishis dwelt there sprung up of them- 
selves two golden-coloured trees, which gradually increased in size and, 
strength down to the night when Bddhisatwa left his home to become a 
recluse. On that night they suddenly decayed and disappeared. Then 
one of the Rishis, o&serviHgf this phenomenon, was filled with grief 
and began to think within himself, as he hung down his head^ that this 
was a had omen, and portended some calamity dbout to happen. At 
this time Bddhisatwa, observing the Bishi's anxiety and his absent 
manner, approaching by degrees to his side, asked him and said, 
" VenerMe Sir ！ why is your bfow thus clouded, and your head hung 
down in grave refleciion as you sit ？" Then that Bishi answered Bdd- 
hisatwa and said, " Illustrious child of Heaven ！ in this place where 
I dwell, in former days there sprung up two golden-coloured trees, 
which grew, and increased as they grew, in loveliness and grace ； but 
now suddenly they have disappeared, and are no longer to be seen, 
therefore my heart is sad, and my head drops as I sit here lost in 
thought." Then Bddhisatwa inquired further 一 " Venerable Sir ！ at 
what time did those trees first appear ？" The Rishi answered, " It is 
now just twenty-nine years ago** Then Bddhisatwa again asked, 
" And when did they disappear ？" Last night, towards midnight, they 
began to decay and to die." Then Bddhisatwa addressed him and 
said, " Those two trees were first produced by the power of my re- 
ligious merit, and when I attain to the condition of Svpreme Wisdom 
and begin to preach, then in this very place I will set apart a spot 
{garden) for my oion use, where I may expound my doctrine. It was 
because I left my home last night bent on this object, that those trees 
decayed and died; let not your heart then be troubled, venerab le Bishi /] 

Thus it was Bodhisatwa dwelt among these Bishis, and beheld 
their religious practices day by day. 

Now there was one Eishi particularly bent on his religious duties, 
to whose abode Bodhisatwa proceeded, and seated himself. After 
observing the way in which the community was engaged, Bddhi- 
satwa entered into the following conversation and said, " I have but 
just entered on a course of religious discipline. Venerable Sirs ！ I 
desire to ask some questions^ if you will permit me so to do." 
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'* Venerable brother ！，， they replied, "you may ask any questions 
you please respecting our religious discipline, and we, as far as 
possible, will explain everything to you in detail. Amongst us 
there are some who mortify themselves by eating nothing except 
edible herbs (tsae), or sprouting shoots of plants (t'he), or the 
tender stems of the Nyagrodha tree, or of the Dukula (？) tree, or 
of the Kanikala tree ； whilst others eat nothing but the stems of 
one particular tree (ekadruma), others eat the excrements of the 
ox, others nothing but the roots of certain plants, or the mashed 
fibres of different shrubs ； again there are others who take just 
water enough to preserve life, etc. ； some clothe themselves with 
hempen vesture ； others with the fleece of the black sheep ； others 
with grassy robes ； others with the cotton of the wild caterpillars ； 
others with the dragon-beard plant ； others with deer skins ； others 
with the rags off corpses, or with filthy rags; some again sleep on 
boards, some on chips, some on tree-trunks, some on pestle-hain- 
mers ； some again dwell in cemeteries ； others in holes ； others 
under the open heavens ； others stand in water ； others use fire 
to their inconvenience ； others turn always to the sun ； others 
raise both arms above their heads and keep them so; others sit in 
one fixed posture on the earth; others cleanse not their bodies 
from filth; others have their hair spirally-twisted ； others pull out 
the hair of their heads ； others pull out the hair on their faces ； thus 
it is these different Eishis practice self -mortification, whilst in turn 
they give themselves to profound meditation and ardent prayers 
and vows to be bom in Heaven, or to be born again amongst men, 
etc." 

Then BMhisatwa addressed the Eishis once more and said, " I 
perceive that your system, although it promises the reward of 
Heaven to certain persons, yet provides no means of final deliver- 
ance ； and so the G&tha says 一 

" * You give up all. Mends, relatives, and worldly delights. 
And suffer pain that you may be born in Heaven, 
Not considering that after being thus born on High, 
In future years you may return and be bom even in Hell.' " 

And then he continued, " If a man, because of the sorrows of life, 
desiring earnestly to find some higher destiny, seek after a birth 
in heaven to eigoy there the happiness he covets, he forgets that in 
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the distant future he will not escape the recurrence of evil, and that 
those very Eishis who now afflict their bodies will once more return 
to the same condition of sorrow and pain as that from which they 
are now striving to escape. So it is when men come to die, because, 
being overcome with fear, they seek some happy state of birth, 
because of this very desire they return again in brief space to that 
inconstant state of life they have left. They do not consider the 
ever-recurring evil of future births. Coveting the joys of Heaven, 
they consider nought about the very nature of the body, that its 
condition involves the necessity of decay and therefore of change. 
They strive by penance to fit themselves for joy, instead of striving 
to get rid altogether of the body, and be born in a condition that 
can never change. And so the G^tha says 一 
" ' Because of the ever-changing mind, the body is excited. 

First bring the mind to be quiet, and so get rid of the suffering 
body ； 

The body is like a stone or tree, knowing nothing at all. 
Permit the mind then to exercise its office, and let the body 
decay and perish.' " 
Again Bodhisatwa continued ~ "If what you just now affirmed 
about abstention from sufficient food as a ground of merit, be 
true, then surely the wild beasts who are contented with grass and 
roots, ought to be most meritorious 一 or, again, the man who now 
suffers poverty and hardships ought necessarily to enjoy future hap- 
piness as a consequence of his present affliction ； but these things 
are not so." 

Then the Eishi answered Bddhisatwa thus 一 " What fault then, 
oh, venerable and learned Sir ！ do you find with our system of re- 
ligious discipline ？" 

B6dhisatwa answered, "You afflict yourselves to-day with every 
kind of mortification, and hereafter again you will return into this 
very condition that you now hope to escape from." 

They added again 一 " Bat our system involves other rules than 
those we have named." 

" And what good will these do," argued Bodhisatwa, " as long as 
you are not satisfied about final escape, what satisfaction or peace 
(absence of fear) can such a system afford ？" 

They replied, " Oh, venerable Sir ！ speak not thus ！ say not so ！ 
For this very pain we suffer gives us assurance and peace ！ There 
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is great merit attaching to it, and we are confident that by this 
religious discipline we shall get rid of these ungainly bodies of ours, 
and obtain beautiful and excellent shapes elsewhere." 

"And yet what assurance have you," said BMhisatwa, "that 
after obtaining the excellent and beautiful bodies of which you speak, 
that you have escaped the necessity of returning to the same con- 
dition you are now in ？ what assurance have you that you have for 
ever got rid of sorrow ？" 

They replied, "Venerable Sir I Not so ！ it does not follow that 
we shall hereafter return to sorrow ！ for the express purpose of our 
present discipline is, that we may secure happiness and joy as a 
certainty." 

Bodhisatwa replied, " But there is no wisdom in this, for would 
a wise man seek for something apparently profitable if he knew 
that it involved as a consequence future loss, would this be the 
work of wisdom ？" 

Then one of the Brahmans of the company exclaimed, in a loud 
voice, " Wonderful ！ wonderful ！ This E 勾 'aputra tells the truth ！ 
this is true wisdom ！ for would a man eat something sweet and 
agreeable if he knew there was poison concealed in it ？ And so 
with us. Although these rules of ours may secure for us some 
immediate reward, yet they do not destroy the necessity for birth 
and death, disease, and old age. How can we help, then, return- 
ing to a condition of sorrow hereafter ？ " 

Then Br6dhisatwa resumed ： " Unhappy world ！ hating the 
demon Death, and yet seeking hereafter to be born in heaven ！ 
What ignorance ！ what delusion is this ！ " 

The Bishis replied ； " Illustrious Edjaputra ！ you have but a 
partial knowledge of our system. In days gone by, countless holy 
men practised this method of self-discipline in this very place. 
Countless Bishis of regal birth, myriads of such persons, by under- 
going these mortifications, sought to attain to future bliss ！，, 

Bodhisatwa said ： "A thoasand myriad years (perhaps you would 
say) ！ Oh, wonderful delusion ！ Alas ！ alas ！ what deceptive 
speech ！ for where is the promise of escape in the end ？ the future 
joy involves the necessity of birth and death, and therefore of 
future misery ！ " 

The Eishis continued ~ "Venerable Bdjaputra ！ the monarch of 
this region, who rules over the city of Mithila, desiring to make an 
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inviolable compact, sacrificed to the gods countless victims of 
various kinds, hoping hereafter to attain the happiness of heaven." 

Bodhisatwa replied 一 " This system of religion, which consists in 
offering up sacrifices slain by the hand of those engaged in it tell 
me, what is the character of this system ？ " 

They replied 一 "It is a custom which has been handed down 
from very remote time, that those who worship the gods should do 
it in this way." 

Bodhisatwa asked -一 "How can the systewi which requires the 
infliction of misery on others be called a religious system ？ Surely, 
if the body were polluted and filthy, it would not be made pure or 
clean by returning again to the filth and rc^ng in it. How, then, 
having a body defiled with blood, will the shedding of blood re- 
store it to purity. To seek a good by doing an evil is surely no 
safe plan." 

The Eishis answered ― " This, nevertheless, is a true system of 
Religion." 

fiddhisatwa said again 一 "But in what way, and by wliat 
reason ？ " 

The Eishis answered ― "According to the Vedas, and what we 
find the old Eishis said." 

B6dhisatwa said ― "Pray explain what this was." They replied 
一 " The system is simply this, that all men who worship the Gods 
must sacrifice." 

Bodhisatwa said ― " I will ask you, then, if a man, in worship- 
ping the gods, sacrifices a sheep, and so does well, why should 
he not kill his child, his relative, or dear friend, in worshipping 
the gods, and so do better ？ Surely, then, there can be no merit 
in killing a sheep ！ It is bat a confused and illogical system, 
this." 

At this time B6dliisatwa, observing that not far from the place 
where they were seated there was a clump of trees, the space be- 
neath which was used as a cemetery, he asked the Eishis, and said 
— "Venerable sirs ！ and what place is that yonder ？" 

They said 一 " In that place the corpses of men are exposed, to be 
devoured by the birds ； and there also they collect and pile up the 
white bones of dead persons, as you perceive ； they burn corpses 
there also, and preserve the bones in heaps. They hang dead 
bodies also from the trees ： there are others buried there, such as 
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have been slain or put to death by their relatives, dreading lest 
they should come to life again ； whilst others are left there upon 
the ground, that they may return, if possible, to their former 
homes." And then the Eishis explained how that those who 
tended the dead in these cemeteries, and performed these various 
offices for them, did so with the hope of being hereafter born in 
the world as men in eminent and wealthy positions. 

Then Bodhisatwa rejoined 一 "That men should practice these 
modes of self-inflicted pain for the purpose of securing such re- 
turns ！ Sad ！ sad! What ignorance and what delusion ！ ― what 
inconstancy and unrest ！一 to suffer, and then to be born again to 
suffer ！ These foolish men are like those who thrust themselves 
into a fire, or willingly enter the jaws of some devouring serpent ！" 

Thus it was Bodhisatwa discoursed with wise and choice speech 
in the company of these Eishis, and so discoursing, the time of 
sunset approached. Then Bodhisatwa, returning to the abode of 
the Eishi who had first addressed him, remained there that night. 
On the morrow, at sunrise, all those ！ Rishis followed him as he 
went from place to place. B6dliisatwa, perceiving them thus fol- 
lowing him, immediately selected a certain tree, and sat down be- 
neath its shade, whilst they came up, and some sat and others 
stood surrounding him. Amongst them there was one very ancient 
and venerable Eishi, who had conceived in his heart a great re- 
spect for B6dhisatwa, and addressed him thus 一 " Venerable sir, of 
Eoyal birth ！ from the time you came amongst us the place in 
which we dwell seemed to be filled with a self-born pleasantness, 
but now you have gone it seems like a wilderness. Oh ！ would 
that your reverence might be persuaded not to forsake our com- 
pany. For, indeed, all those who seek for birth in heaven come 
here to practice their religious duties, and in a short time attain 
their wish by going to heaven. Venerable sir ！ you should not 
leave the place where so many holy men in days gone by have 
carried out their daily duties ；" and so the GAtha says, 

*' Venerable sir ！ this wood of ours that was so pleasant. 
Now you have left it becomes suddenly like a desert ； 
For this reason, then, turn not your back nor leave us. 
As a man who loves life, desires to preserve his body." 

Then all the Eishis added their requests that, if B6dliisatwa 
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would not remain with them, they might follow him, and accom- 
pany hiiu whithersoever he went. 

To whom he replied, as he perceived they desired to make him 
their chief and follow his instructions^ that these things could not 
be BO; for although his mind was somewhat divided, yet there 
would be no peace for him in the pursuit of their aim, and that he 
must go elsewhere and seek for a more complete release. " Mean- 
while," said he, " follow out your system taught by the old Eishis, 
and by your religious practices may you obtain your desire, and be 
born in heaven ！ ,， 

Then an old Brahmachari, who was in the habit of sleeping on 
ashes, and wearing the polluted garments of the dead, his eyes 
bleared, his nose long, his body shrivelled, and in his hand the 
hermit's water-pot (kwan, kundika), having heard B6dhisatwa 
speak, addressed him thus 一 " Virtuous one ！ your resolve is a 
high one; and if you are so purposed, you had better go. Not far 
hence there lives a Eishi whose name is Alara, who has obtained a 
great renown for wisdom. ！ Repair to him, venerable one ！ and 
receive his instructions, "and may you in the end attain your aim, 
and arrive at the condition of Perfect Wisdom for which you now 
seek." 

To whom B6dhisatwa replied " Venerable Brahmachari, may it 
be so 一 even as you say I " 

So it was Eodhisatwa left the company of the Eishis, and has- 
tened on to the spot where dwelt Alara ； and so the Gi.tha says, 
" The holy king-born son of the great S^kya race, 
Having conversed in lucid speech with all the Eishis, 
Resolved with fixed mind to go onwards to the abode of Alara, 
And to return to the Eishis when in possession of Perfection." 



The King's messengers return home. 

§ 3. At this time the two messengers, mentioned above, moved 
with pity for the king, immediately set out in a well-appointed 
chariot from Kapilavastu to trace the progress of Bodhisatwa. 
Thus, by degrees, they came to the abode of the Eishi Bagava, 
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who, perceiving them, rose up and advanced towards them, offer- 
ing ripe fruits and cool water as an inducement to remain there 
for a short time. Then these two men, having paid low reverence 
at the feet of the ！ Bishi, took a seat on one side. Having rested 
awhile, the Bishi employed every means to alleviate their fatigue. 
Then the two messengers explained the object of their journey, and 
said, " We are the ministers of Suddh6dana R 旬 a, of the Ikshwaku 
race, whose only son Siddartha, through a terror of birth and 
death, disease, and old age, has left his home for the purpose of 
searching after complete deliverance ； and having heard on the 
way that he had tarried in this place, we have come to inquire of 
you about him." 

Then the Bishi answered the two messengers, and said 一 " It is 
true what you liave heard; that eminent person did stop here 
with us, and having asked various questions, and being dissatisfied 
with our religious system, has now gone onwards towards the 
abode of the Bishi Alara ；" and so the Gatha says 一 

"The aspirant after complete merit. 
Having come here, and being dissatisfied with our doctrine. 
Desiring to find complete Nirv&na, 
Leaving us, has now gone on to the abode of Alara." 

The two messengers having heard this, being anxious to fulfil the 
king's commands, without any delay, either to partake of the ripe 
fruit, or to drink the cool water of the place, set out after Bodhisat- 
wa, and gradually advancing, they saw him sitting beneath a tree in 
the midst of a grove, and resting. His body, bereft of all its jewels, 
nevertheless emitted a soft and dazzling light, like the beams of 
the sun piercing through a dark cloud, and spread all around the 
brightness of its glory. The two messengers, immediately de- 
scending from their chariot, approached towards B6dhisatwa, and 
respectfully saluted him, and said, " May every prosperity attend 
you, sacred youth;" and then they stood before Bddhisatwa. At 
this time B6dhisatwa, having spoken to them kindly, invited them 
to sit down by his side. Being so seated, they addressed him and 
said 一 " Tour Royal Father, overcome with grief at your departure, 
has sent us to beseech you not to enter on your religious life in the 
desert mountains without some further trial. We beseech you, there- 
fore, return with us to our abodes, and take possession of the 
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Empire ； and if, after some further consideration, you shall deter- 
mine to give up the kingly office, then after that you shall be at 
liberty to undertake the life of a recluse." 

[Kiouen XX contains 5,706 words, and eost S.285 taels.] 



CHAPTER XXL 

§ 1. MoBEOVEB, Siiddhodana Itcga added this to his former argu- 
ments, "My wise son, although you entertain but little 】ove for all 
your kin, yet for my sake, at least, return to your home, and do not 
permit me to end my days in sorrow on your account. Dear son ！ 
the practice of religion involves as a first principle a loving, com- 
passionate heart for all creatures ； and for this reason the very 
name of a religious life is given to it. Why, then, should you con- 
sider a religious life as a term to be applied only to those who 
dwell in the lonely mountains. In former days men lived at 
home, and yet practised religion. They did not then cast away 
their jewels, or shave their crowns ； and yet they were able to 
attain to complete emancipation ； for nothing is necessary for 
this but wisdom and perseverance. But now, contrary to my 
wishes, you persist in leading the life of a hermit in the solitude of 
the mountains. But let me recount instances of those who have 
attained emancipation without thus giving up their home and all 
their possessions. There was of old the venerable T'sm shang, etc. 
There was King ！ Rama, and so on 一 all these numerous kings were 
able to attain a condition of salvation without leaving their home. 
And therefore you, my son, may do the same. Keturn, therefore, 
oh, my son ！ etc. I willingly resign to jou the kingdom ； you 
shall be anointed king, and thus my joy shall be complete." And 
so the Gatha says — 

" It is difficult to give up the pleasures and sweets of a kingdom. 
Yet for your sake I renounce all claim to mine ； 
To see you in possession my greatest joy. 
Once beholding this, I would willingly be a recluse." 

The Minister of State and his companion, having delivered their 
instructions, such as are contained in the preceding section, to 
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B6dhisatwa« moreover addressed to him arguments derived from 
his duty and affection to his Eoyal Father, as also his love to his 
mother i and to his wife, beseeching him to return and to assuage 
their grief, and caase them to rejoice again. To whom Bodhisatwa^ 
after some reflection, answered thus ― " I have long known the cha- 
racter of a father's affection, and I am sure of Suddhodana Ilaja's 
very great love for me, his son ； but then I tremble to think of the 
miseries of old age, renewed birth, disease, and death, which shall 
soon destroy this body ！ and if possible I desire above all things to 
find a way of deliverance from these evils, and therefore I have 
lefb my Mends and my home, and forsaken my kin with a view 
to search after the perfect possession of Supreme Wisdom. 

*' If you tell me that my father's grief arises from his great love to 
me, this consideration has no power to change my conviction ； for 
this is just like a man seeing in a dream his friends all together, 
and when awaking finding them all gone again ； a wise man regards 
his Mends and relatives just as fellow travellers, each one going 
along the same road, soon to be separated as each goes to his own 
place. And if you speak to me about a fit time and an unfit time 
for becoming a recluse, my answer is that the Demon Death knows 
nothing of one time or the other, but is busy gathering his victims at 
all times. I wish, therefore, at once to seek escape from the power 
of birth and death, disease, and old age, and have no leisure to con- 
sider whether this be the right time or not." And then he con- 
tinued 一 " As to what my father requests that I should return and 
be anointed King of his Empire, let my father strive earnestly to 
put away the thought of my ever becoming his successor ； for in 
truth I desire to escape from, rather than to be bound by, these 
fetters of kingship and relationship, I seek deliverance from all 
such ties. For to seek such things is like the conduct of the 
foolish man who eats some delicious food (not thinking of the 
poison it contains)." And so the Gdtha says 一 

" Like a house of gold filled with fire. 
Or sweet food concealing poison. 
Or a lake covered with flowers, hiding a dragon. 
Suet are the miseries connected with the joys of sovereignty.** 



That is, his foster-mother, MahSpraj&pati. 
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And then he continued 一 " Just as we read of kings in olden time, 
who, after enjoying their position for a few years, have volun- 
tarily given it up, and sought happiness in the condition of hermits, 
so is it with me. I have given up all the fancied joys of my palace, 
and I am searching for enduring joys in the solitude of the desert ； 
shall I then return ？ Will the man who having eating poison and 
vomited it up, return to the tempting dish again ？ Will he who 
has escaped from the burning house, voluntarily go back to the 
flames ？ Neither would any but the most foolish, having forsaken 
the world, return to its unsatisfying pleasures." And so the 
G&tha says 一 

** As a man who has escaped from a house on fire 
Afterwards in a moment resolves to go back again. 
So is he who having left his home and become a recluse. 
Goes back from the solitude of the forest to the world." 

And then he proceeded to say 一 "As to what you tell me respect- 
ing those Kings who my Royal Father says arrived at deliverance,' 
even whilst holding their sovereignty 一 this cannot be ； for it is 
impossible to conjoin the cares of Empire and the perfect mental 
quietude of the man who seeks deliverance ； the two are incom- 
patible, even as fire and water cannot co-exist ； they are as far apart 
as Heaven and earth ； it is impossible to reconcile the enjoyment 
of sensual pleasures with the attainment of complete emancipation 
of soul. And it was for this cause that those old kings gave up 
their kingdoms to seek deliverance, because the one could not be 
held and the other obtained. So, then, I am resolved to persevere 
in my search, and never more to return to the enjoyment of 
merely worldly pleasures, or even to the position of the king of my 
Father's Empire." 

Then the two messengers, having listened to the resolute replies 
of Bddhisatwa^ still urged their request that he would return to 
his home, in the following words 一 " Great and Holy Prince ！ your 
resolution to search after Supreme Wisdom (law) is a good and 
commendable one, but under the present circumstances, in consider- 
ation of your Eoyal father's grief, it is not a proper opportunity 
to continue the quest, in contradiction to his express wishes, for 
this is not right ； and so the G&tha says 一 

" * There is profit in seeking out at once the claims of religion. 
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But still there are opportunities when even this should be done. 
When the heart of your Royal father is overpowered with grief. 
Surely filial piety forbids you to persevere in your aim.' " 

And then they continued — "As it seems to us. Holy Prince, there 
ia no discordance between searching after religious truth and yet 
continuing in the world. For to give np a certainty for an uncer- 
tainty, to seek the fruit without being sure about the way, is the 
work of no wise man. For in the Siddha i there are various opinions 
as to the real existence of a future state or not— ^great doubts hang 
over the su"bgect. If, then, there should be no future condition, 
what advantage will it be to give up the certain possession of the 
present. Again, there are others who say, it is certain that in the 
present condition there is both good and evil, and therefore in the 
ftiture also the same confusion will exist, and therefore to en- 
deavour by religions discipline to attain deliverance from any such, 
necessity, is merely foolish. For surely if things shape themselves 
under the influences of an inevitable fate, to attempt to avoid this 
necessity, or to escape from the conditions of it, is futile. And so, 
again, whilst the embryo is in the womb, the different members 一 
the feet, hands, bones, etc., with the hair and nails 一 are all suc- 
cessively formed of themselves under the direction of fixed laws ； 
and so, again, a man thus perfected in his body, returns to decay and 
destruction, and then to restoration and perfection, under the direc- 
tion of laws equally fixed ； and so it is one of the old Books says 

" ' Who is it gives the sharpness to the thorn. 

Or who is it paints the varied plumage of the bird ？， * 

It is necessity it is not man's doing ； and so in all other things, 
it is not for us to desire perfection, it is all pre-arranged and fixed. 
And 80 the Gdtha says 一 

" * Wlio is it sharpens the prickly point of the thorn ？ 
Who is it gives variety of colour to birds and beasts ？ 
All these things result from the working of destiny 一 
They are independent of man, or his efforts.. 



1 Siddanta, i. e" established truth, vide J. A. S. B" 1837, p. 67 ； 
also Jut ii, 72, n. 

2 Vide Hodgson, Collected Essays, p. 107, § 9» 
* That is> Swdbhdva. 
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" Again, there are people who say that things are arranged by the 
intervention of Isvara Deva i ； and so follow their appointed order. 
But, if 80, what need have we to labour and disturb ourselves, for 
things will certainly be as they are ruled to be of old. Again, there 
are others who say that things are produced by capricious selec- 
tion ； so we come into existence, and so we cease to exist without 
any choice or effort of our own, we are created and we perish. 
Again, there are others who say that men are bom as Devas, or as 
Eishis in consequence of their fathers having paid the debt due to 
their ancestors aitd begetting them into the world as men. In all 
these cases there is no room for individual effort, for deliverance 
comes not from ourselves, but from causes independent of us. 
Thus it is all the old Books and Shasters, speak according to their 
various sections (Siddha). If then, Holy Prince ！ you seek deliver- 
ance, seek it according to reason and precedent ； listen to what the 
old Books say, and so be directed, for their authority is sound and 
indisputable. Holy Prince ！ your Royal Father, SuddhMana, be- 
cause of his love and affection to you, grieves to think you should 
thus forsake him. Holy Prince ！ think not on returning to your 
palace that there will be any cause for regret or sorrow on account 
of an appearance of inconstancy. For how many of the old Eishis, 
who bad been in possession of royal dignity, after forsaking the 
world returned again to its enjoyment. There are many siicli, and 
these are some of them, to wit, Ambarisa E4ja, who having left 
his kingdom and become a resident in the solitudes, was brought 
back in the midst of all his attendant ministers and officers of state. 
Again, Eamaraja, provoked by what he saw of men's wickedness, 
left his mountain retreat, and came back to rule his kingdom in 
righteousness. Again, there was that old king of the city of 
Vaisali, called Drtima, he also left his hermit-cell, and went back to 
govern his kingdom with justice. Again, there was the Brahman 
一 Eishi Edja Sakriti, and Eigdeva Eaja^ and Dharmayasa B^'a ~ 
all these illustrious kings, after becoming hermits^ returned again to 
their homes. Let your Royal Highness therefore not hesitate to 
do likewise, and come back to your palace." As the G&tha says ― 

" As the kings whom we have named. 
Having left their wives, retired into solitude, 

1 That is. a Creative God, 
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Yet afterwards^ forsaking their retreat, returned home. 

So let the Holy Prince do likewise and return to his palace/' 

To whom Bodhisatwa replied, " What you say has no reason in it ； 
for why should I doubt about the result, when I have no doubt. 
Those questionable theories you have named are not worthy the 
attention of a wise man. But those who follow them are like a 
blind man going along the road without a ^ide ― he can neither 
tell what is right or what is wrong ； how, then, can he go with any 
certainty. So is the man who doubts in the practice of religion. 
But my heart is fixed, and though I may not yet attain my end 
till after long and wearisome discipline, yet will I never return to 
the pleasures of the world or immerse myself in the pollutions of 
sensual indulgences. For what happiness can a pure-minded man 
(holy man) find in these. And then, again, you refer me to the 
case of Ambarisa B^'a, and others, who returned to their homes 
after once beginning a life of solitude. Bat in truth those kings 
used no true discernment in their religious life and search after 
deliverance. For they sought merely after spiritual qualities, such 
as the Eishis possess ； but they knew nothing of the laws of self- 
discipline and mortification. And therefore they went back. Bat 
remind me, I pray you, no longer of such cases, for I swear a great 
oath ― ' Let the Sun and Moon fall down to earth, let these snowy 
mountains be removed from their base, if I do not attain the end 
of my search, viz. 一 the pearl of the True Law.* There is no room, 
therefore, for further parley about retarning home, I would rather 
enter a burning furnace, or a fiery lake, than give up my aim and 
go back." 

Bodhisatwa, having sworn this oath, got up from where he was 
sitting, and, leaving the wood, turned his back on the messengers. 
Then they, perceiving his fixed purpose, raised their voices in re- 
peated lamentations, continually exclaiming " Alas ！ alas ！" and 
vainly beseeching him to alter his mind and return with them. 
At length seeing the uselessness of their entreaties they engaged 
four men to follow Bodhisatwa wherever he went, and watch him 
from place to place. And then, again yielding to their grief, they 
wept and lamented, to think of their Eoyal Master's sorrow on hear- 
ing the news of the prince's resolution. And so the Gdtha says 一 
" Those two messengers knowing the resolution of the prince. 

That he was firmly resolved not to return home. 
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Deputed four men to accompany him wherever he went. 
Whilst they, going back to the king, considered what they should 
say." 



The Discussion with Alkr^ (ArMa). 

§ 2. And now Bddhisatwa, leaving these two deputies sent by his fa- 
ther in the midst of their sorrow, slowly advanced towards the city 
of VAisali. Just before arriving at that city in the very highway 
towards it, dwelt a certain Rishi, engaged in his religious duties, 
called Alara, his family name being Kalada. Now this Eishi had a 
brother who observed Bodhisatwa a long way off approaching the 
spot, who, after seeing him, was filled with awe, never before 
having seen such a thing as be then witnessed. Immediately re- 
pairing to the place whera his Master's disciples were seated, on 
arriving, he exclaimed in the presence of them all, calling them 
severally by name 一 " Mitra ma(nava) ！ (and so on) let your 
heart rejoice, give up your present service and worship of the Gods; 
for the son of Siiddhodana, the Lord of the Sakyas, desiring to 
escape from sorrow and attain Supreme Wisdom, is coming here, 
bright and glorious as a golden pillar, his body full of grace and 
beauty, his shoulders straight and upright (t'ang-t*ang), his hands 
reaching below his knees, underneath his feet the symbol of the 
thousand-spoked wheel, his gait slow and graceful as that of the 
Ox-king, his body encircled with glory like the shining of the sud, 
clad in a Kashya garment, his appearance venerable and reverend 
beyond measure, gradually he is coming this way, towards us. Let 
as then strive to pay him due homage, and show him ud grudging 
reverence.** 

Then those Manavas sounded forth this strain of praise 一 

" Graceful and perfectly at ease in every step. 
Advancing like the King of the great Oxen, 
His body perfectly adorned with every distinctive sign. 
Ever single hair properly disposed, 
The thousand-spoked discus beneath the soles of his feet. 
The curling circle of white hair between his eyebrows. 
Keeping his strength as one aiming to be self-dependent. 
This can be no other than the Great Lion among men." 
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After they liad uttered these stanzas, the first person spoken of 
addressed the others thus 一 " Ye Manavas ！ let us now as a body 
proceed together to the presence of our Master." After arriving 
there, and having repeated the above stanzas, suddenly JBddhi- 
satwa reached the spot where Alara was ； seeing whom the Eishi 
exclaimed in a load voice "- " Welcome ！ holy youth ！" and so they 
stood facing one another with some degree of uncertainty, until 
Alara invited Bodhisatwa to sit down on a grass mat ； as the G&tha 
says — 

" The two looking at one another with great joy. 
Saluting each other with a sort of reserve. 
Were unable to speak one to the other. 

Till Alara requested him to sit down on the clean grass mat." 

Then, Bddhisatwa being seated, Alara observed his person from 
head to foot, and conceived great delight in his heart, and imme- 
diately addressed him in soft and courteous words 一 " Venerable 
G6tama ！ long ago I heard of your intention to resign the king- 
dom, leave your home and become a recluse, to cast off the tram- 
mels of love and affection even as the elephant breaks away from 
his bonds, and asserts his .freedom. Even so ！ illustrious youth, 
have you this day done. But, G6tama ！ your conduct appears to 
me somewhat singular. Other Kings have forsaken their Empires, 
but only after a long coarse of enjoyment ； but you, whilst yet of 
tender age, are doing so. And yet the estate of Royalty is not a 
thing to be despised ； it was through the desire after this that in 
old time the Bdja Teng-sing^ (Agraj4ti ？), having obtained universal 
empire on earth, was translated to Heaven, and there shared with 
S4kra the government of the Tr&yastrinshas Heavens ！ but after- 
wards through coveteousness again fell down to earth ； and so with 
Najasa Baja and others, all of whom appear to have lost their 
dignity through excessive coveteousness^ which burns in man's 
heart like a fire burns in the midst of dry weeds ； but with you 
there seems to be no such desire, for you have given up all, though, 
possessed of Royalty itself." 

To which B6dhiBatwa replied, " Great Eishi ！ all these earthly 
dignities appear to me unstable as the frait of the plantain tree, 
without any real substance or solidity; destined to destruction ； 

1 Head-born, or, born from the excrescence at the top of the head. 
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and, therefore, I seek other things, and look for the true road to 
happiness, even as a man who has lost his way in the midst of a 
great solitary wild, searches deligently for the road by which he 
may escape from it." 

To which Alara replied, " I plainly perceive, G6tama ！ that you 
have a great destiny awaiting you, and that your religious life will 
be no ordinary one ！" 

Then one of the Manava youths, a disciple of Alara, broke out 
into the following eulogy, his hands clasped together in token of 
reverence, as he addressed Bodhisatwa, " Oh ！ rarely seen is such 
wisdom as thine ； in olden times indeed many kings, satiated with 
worldly pleasures, have forsaken their homes, and sought for re- 
ligious perfection in the solitudes ； but thou I so young and in 
the vigor of your age, to give up the certain enjoyment of Royalty, 
and to prefer the harshness of a life in the desert 一 the companion 
of wild beasts, and the unfettered birds ！ wonderful indeed is this ！" 
And now Alara, addressing BSdhisatwa, said, " Venerable Sir! 
seeking what way and in pursuit of what object, have you bent 
your steps hither ？" 

Then B6dhisatwa replied 一 "I find that all men are fettered 
with the chains of birth and death, old age, and disease, unable to 
free themselves, and therefore I am earnestly seeking a way of 
escape." 

Then Alara, having commended the intention of Bodhisatwa, 
one of the youths who surrounded the Eishi furthur inquired of 
B6dhiaatwa, what had induced him to give up his home and leave 
his relations ？ " Simply because all these associations of fidend- 
ship and kinship are destined to be broken and destroyed ； there- 
fore, he said, I search for that which is imperishable and perma- 
nent." (Then Alara pointed out to fi6dhisatwa that the secret of 
all human weakness and folly resides in the presence of concnpis- 
ence, which, like a dragon, lurks in the heart, and destroys every 
good intention or virtuous effort of the life. To which Bddhisatwa 
assented. And afterwards Aldra enters on the exposition of his 
own doctrine, showing that men are allured to their own destruc- 
tion by some outward aim, as the mountain goat is cheated by the 
false cry of the hunter, the moth by the brightness of the flame, 
and the fish by the bait.) 

[Kiouen XXI contains 6,650 words and cost 3.125 taels.] 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Further discussion with Alara. 

§ 1. In this chapter Alara proceeds with the explana- 
tion of his Eeligious system. ； Relying on the general 
testimony of the Shasters, he instructs BSdhisatwa that 
the first condition of all religious discipline is, that 
the life be strictly that of an ascetic 一 without any 
bodily indulgence, and the mind subjected to the 
strictest rules of thought and contemplation 一 thus 
passing through various grades of abstraction, corres- 
ponding to the different conditions of the inhabitants 
of the superimposed heavens, the full joy of complete 
Dhyana is at length attained, and from that the con- 
dition of Nirvana. Thus, by the use of means, we 
arrive at complete deliverance. 

Bodhisatwa, having accepted the instruction of Alara 
so far, and himself arrived at the condition described, 
sought further from him something yet higher 一 for 
this deliverance seems imperfect because it is not final 
一 there is still a possibility of returning even from this 
condition and receiving life again; even as the seed 
sown at an untimely season, may revive under certain 
conditions, although in the absence of those conditions 
it appears to have ceased to be. So it is in the case 
of this deliverance, there is still the idea of I ~ "I have 
attained Nirvana ；" and so long as this is the case, it 
is not final or lasting ； just as in the case of burning 
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anything, a piece of wood for instance, the two ideas 
cannot be separated ~ the wood and the fire ； so when 
there is " deliverance from personal existence," the I 
and the deliverance cannot be divided, and so there is a 
possibility of again becoming subject to birth. 

The discourse then proceeds to a consideration of the 
power called self-existence (Isvara), and the consequent 
possibility of creation, Bodhisatwa objects to creation 
by Isvara, because then there could be no succession of 
events, no causes of sorrow, no variety of Gods ； but all 
men would regard Isvara as their Father 一 there could 
be no disputes about this very subject, whether Isvara 
exists or not 一 in short, if Isvara created all things, 
then all things must have been Good, and there could 
have been no possibility of evil. 

On this, Alara commends the great wisdom of Bod- 
hisatwa, but deprecates further discussion on the ground 
that unless there be a power beyond ourselves capable 
of creating and sustaining the world, that the great pro- 
blem of the source of evil or trouble can never be 
solved ； for he said, either Karma or the Body existed 
first 一 if Karma was not caused by the previous exist- 
ence of the body, then who made it, and whence came 
it? But if the body existed before Karma, then it 
existed independently of it. In either case there must 
have been a Creator. 

To -which B6dhisatwa replied, " I dispute not with 
you on this ground, but as a man who participates in 
the great mass of evil which exists, I seek only a phy- 
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sician to give me health, I throw no further difficulties 
in the way." 

On this, one of the ascetics greatly commends Bod- 
hisatwa, on the ground that all religious disputes and 
controversies, where the object is victory only, certainly 
lead to hatred and greater evils than any good they can 
efifect. 

" But although," B6dhisatwa says, "I desire not to 
wrangle, nevertheless, I seek a condition of escape that 
admits of no return to life and its troubles ；" on which 
Alara speaks of his system as teaching this. "But 
how V enquires B6dhisatwa， "at one moment you 
speak of your discipline leading to a definite condition 
of Being (bhiiva), and the next you say it admits of no 
return ~ this is strange." 

"And so it is," said Alara, "for this condition of 
which I speak is that of the Great Brahma, whose sub- 
stantial existence is one of perfect quietude, without 
beginning, without end ； without bounds or limits, no 
first or last, his operations inexhaustible, his form with- 
out parts or marks 一 immutable, incorruptible." 

" But if this be so," said Bodhisatwa, " what becomes 
of him, and who is He when at the end of the Kalpa, 
this heaven and earth, even up to the abode of Sakra, 
is burnt up and entirely destroyed — where then is your 
Creator ？ 

Alara remained silent, with a quiet smile on his lips, 
whilst one of his disciples greatly commended the 
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wisdom of B6dhisatwa, but reminded him that in old 
time the great Eishis all attained perfect wisdom in the 
way described by Alara ~ for instance (here follows a 
list of Eishis), all of whom entered into the brightness 
of the sun, and attained the straight path. 

" What then is this ( entering into the brightness of 
the sun V" enquired Bodhisatwa, "and if I worship 
these, how can I admit the idea of an Isvara or Supreme 
God, who alone deserves worship ？" Then the con- 
viction seized B6dhisatwa, that this system of Alara 
could not be a final and complete exhibition of deliver- 
ance, and his heart became sad. 

Alara perceiving this, rose from his seat and ad- 
dressed BSdhisatwa, " What then is the system of deli- 
verance, beyond the one I have illustrated, after which 
you look?" 

To which. BSdhisatwa replied, "I seek a system in 
which questions about the elements shall have no 
place ― in which there shall be no discussion about the 
senses or their objects ― no talk of death, or birth, dis- 
ease or old age 一 no questioning about existence (bhuva) 
or non-existence, about eternity or non-eternity, in 
which, words shall be useless, and the idea of the bound- 
less and illimitable (realized), but not talked about." 

Then he added this Gatha : 

" In the beginning there was neither birth or death, or age or disease. 
Neither earth or water, fire, wind, or space. 
Then there was no need of a Teacher for the three worlds. 
But a condition of perfect freedom, lasting, pure, and self-con- 
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On this Alara invited Bodhisatwa to divide with him 
the duties of Master, and instruct His followers in the 
doctrines he advocated. Bfidhisatwa, although rejoiced 
to hear such an invitation, was still dissatisfied with a 
system which could reach no further than this, and so 
arose and left the company of Alara and his followers, 
on which they escorted him a little distance, and wished 
him lasting happiness. 



Discussion with Udra Eamaputra.^ 

§ 2. At this time there was a distinguished teacher living as a her- 
mit not far from E^jagriha, whose name was Udra Eama. Bodhi- 
satwa, having heard of his fame, determined to seek his company, 
and inquire into his system of religion. 

Proceeding, therefore, in a deliberate manner from the presence 
of Alaia, he advanced towards the river Ganges, having crossed 
which he came to the place where Udra Kama was, and ad- 
dressed him as follows 一 " Virtuous sir ！ I have sought your com- 
pany, that I may receive instruction from you in the discipline of 
the Brahman ！" To whom he replied— "Most virtuous Gotama ！ 
as I judge, you are able to receive my instruction, and to practise 
this discipline of the Brahman ； but if you really desire this, you 
must first of all lay a right foundation to secure the desired result." 

To whom B6dhisatwa answered, " Would that you would explain 
what I must do, and what is your system of deliverance ！ ,, 

On this Udra explains that his system hinges on the absence 
of all questions of relationship (relative truth) ― that there must be 
neither thought (sanjnya-skandlia), or the absence of it; and in 
this state of absolute indifference lies the highest deliverance. 

B6dhisatwa. in a brief time, realised in himself this mode of 



1 In the original, Yeou-to lo (Udra) Lo-Ma-tsen (Eftmapatra). 
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deliverance, but was dissatisfied with it, on the ground that it 
was not final, and admitted the possibility of return ； and, not- 
withstanding Udra's reference to the final deliverance of Bama, 
his Father, B6dhisatwa left his company and went his way, as the 
Gatha says 一 

" Bodhisatwa, considering, perceived that this system 
Was one which, from old time, Kama had practised. 
But was no means of final and complete deliverance ； 
Therefore, he turned away and left him (Udra) alone," 



The sojourn in Mount Pandava. 

§ 2. Then Bodhisatwa, leaving the place where Udra Eamapatra 
dwelt, went forward with thoughtful mien, and came to the moun- 
tain called Pdndava [this signifies yellow-white colour']. Having 
arrived there, he sought for a shady spot whereon to rest, and then 
sat down, witji his legs crossed, beneath a tree. How beautiful 
his body, and his mind composed to a state of perfect rest ！ His 
condition was as that of the man above whose head there had been 
a burning fire, when that fire is removed I So Bddhisatwa was at 
peace. 

Then he began to reflect : " How long before I shall entirely rid 
myself of this weight of accumulated sorrow 一 when shall I de- 
stroy this secret power of delusion, and attain complete emancipa- 
tion ？ ― and when shall I be able to rescue the world from the 
bonds of perpetual birth and death ？" Thinking thus, the glory of 
his person shone forth with double power. 

At this time there were various people scattered about on the 
mountain side, some gathering shrubs and roots, others collecting 
the dry dung of the ox, others engaged in hunting, others tending 
their herds, and others travelling along the way. All these afar 
off beheld B6dhisatwa sitting under the shade of the tree, his body 
glorious as a bright golden image. At the sight they were filled 
with a strange feeling of reverence, and one spake to another thus 
一 " Kespectable sir ！ believe me, this is no every-day person ； 
whence has he come, and hpw did he arrive at this Mount ？ Surely 
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he is the ^ardian spirit of this Pandaira mountain." Others said, 
he is the Bishi of the place ； others said, he is the guardian god of 
Moant YibharOj others said, he is the guardian spirit of Gxidhra- 
kata; 1 others said, this is the great earth spirit, come up from be- 
neath ； others said, he is the spirit of the upper regions of space 
come down to earth. So they were all in doubt who this could be 
that shone out so gloriously, as the brightness of the son and moon 
in the midst of the moantain, and in whose presence the flowers 
of the Falasa trees opened and displayed their sweets. At least, 
said they, this is no mortal man, for never yet did man possess 
such beauty, and shed abroad snch glory, as this man. 

[Kiouen XXII contains 6420 words and cost 3.21 taels.] 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
Bfidhisatwa visits ESjagriha. 

§ 1. Now Bodhisatwa, having passed the night in this place, at the 
early dawn put on his outer robe, and proceeded from Mount Pan- 
dava towards Biijagriha to beg his food, desiring to rid himself of 
every remnant of earthly pollution, and to attain a condition of 
perfect purity and rest (Anupadhisesa Nirvdna). 

Then he remembered that he had no alms-bowl (Fatra) in which 
to receive his food ； wherefore looking around him in every direc' 
tion for some substitute, he suddenly saw a place where there waa 
a pond covered with great flowers ； seeing which he forthwith, 
addressed himself to a certain man who was passing by, and said, 
" Bespectable sir ！ may I ask you the favour of picking me one of 
those leaves 2 of the lotus flower growing in yonder pond ？ " Hav- 
ing heard the request, the man immediately entered the pond and 
procured the leaf, and presented it respectfully to Bddhisatwa^ 
having received which he went forward to the city of BUjagriha to 
beg his food. 

Then the people within and without the city, seeing the incom- 

1 Ki-che-kiu, evidently an abbreviation from the Pali, Ghecya- 
kato. 

• Patra. This seems to intimate the origin of the word pdtra, an 
alxns-bowL 
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parable grace of Bodhisatwa's person as he approached, and the 
spiritual lustre which shone from him, were filled with awe, and 
spake one to another thus ― " Surely this is the great Isvara, pos- 
sessing three eyes'i come down from heaven to earth." Then 
from every part the people came together, and whatever their 
engagements, they forgot all, and assembled around Bodhisatwa 
to pay him honour, filled with immeasurable joy. [Now at this 
time, Bddhisatwa was in the freshness of his youth ； and, moreover, 
since the time of his leaving his palace to become a recluse, there had 
formed on his forehead, between his eyes, a circle of hair, from which 
was constantly emitted a flood of light, whilst his hands and his feet 
were so admirably proportioned, and the fingers and toes so beauti' 
fully connected together, as by a network filament, that his very ajj- 
pearance was enough to convert and restrain all who beheld him,} 
And so the Gdtha says ― 

" Bodhisatwa, moving along the road. 
Whatever men beheld him thus. 
His body perfectly bright and glorious. 
Conceived great joy in their hearts. 
Between his eyes the silky hair-circle, like the new moon. 
His eyes, blue and soft as those of the King of Oxen, 
His body always emitting light. 
His hands and feet beautifully proportioned ； 
Beholding sucli rare beauty as this. 
Not thinking what their engagements were. 
But lost in admiration at what they beheld. 
All their hearts were filled with joy." 
Thus, surrounded by a vast crowd, Bddhisatwa advanced steadily 
onwards, his body perfectly erect, his eyes fixed before him, and 
his garments all strictly arranged. And as ho passed througli the 
streets, those who were engaged in buying or selling, or others 
who were drinking in the wine shops, all loft their engagements, 
and were wrapped in awe as they beheld Bddhisatwa, and followed 
him on his course. 

So, also, countless women in the city gazed at Bodhisatwa from 
the comers of the door-posts, from the windows, from the bal- 
conies, and tops of the houses ； and as they watched him go from 
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door to door, their hearts were filled with unutterable joy, as they 
spake one to another 一 "Who is this that has come hither 一 his 
person so beautiful and so joy-giving as he moves ？ What is his 
name ？ What caste or family does he belong to ？ Is he Brahman 
or Shaman ？" 

At this time, the King of Magadha, who reigned at Edjagriha was 
named Bimbasara, of the family Srenika; Now this monarch, be- 
fore obtaining the kingdom, had made five earnest vows, which 
were these ： 一 1. May I obtain the Eoyal dignity early in life. 
2. May there be born a Buddha during my reign. 3. May I be 
permitted to see him and give him charity. 4. May I hear him 
preach. 5. May I arrive at the knowledge of the Law. 

At this time, Bimbasara B^'a was on the top of the city-gate, 
surrounded by his ministers ； as he sat there, lo ！ afar off he saw 
Bddhisatwa, accompanied by the crowd as he went, advancing to- 
wards the city with dignified pace. Seeing him thus, his heart 
was filled with doubt ； and so, descending from the tower, he went 
forth from the gate, and approached Bodhisatwa^ whose body was 
glorious as the stars that shine in space throughout the darkness 
of the night, or as the brightness of the Mani gem. The King 
then addressed his ministers, and said, " Never since I was born 
have I seen such a perfectly beautiful and dignified person as this. 
Go forward, my lords, and inquire who he is, and whence he 
comes, and what his name ？" 

Tben some said, it is Devaraja, others it is S&kra, others it is a 
Mahdndgardja, others it is Vemachitra Asura Eaja, others it is 
Bala Asura H&ja' others it is Vaisravana Hga, the protector of the 
world ； others it is Suryadeva, others said it is Chandradeva, 
others Maheshwara, others Brahmadeva, whilst one of the wise 
ministers declared it was no other than a Chakravarti E^ja. But 
at length one of the councillors explained the whole circumstance 
of Bodhisatwa's birth at Kapilavastu, and the horoscope that had 
been cast, and declared that this stranger approaching the city 
could be no other than he. 

Then Bimbasara thought, "this is nothing more than the ac- 
complishment of my vow ； " and so forthwith he commanded two 
of his attendant ministers to go watch where Bodhisatwa finally 

1 Lai. Vist 229, n. 
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took his abode, that he might himself go and pay reverence to Urn. 
Accordingly they went and joined themselves to the company of 
Bodhisatwa's followers, with a view to obey the king's commands. 

Now, Bodhisatwa^ as he passed through E^'agriha, asking alms, 
seeing the vast multitude of the people which thronged every part 
of the city, began to reflect within himself, "All these people are 
without any means of salvation, without any hope of deliverance, 
constantly tossed on the sea of life and death, old age and disease ； 
with no fear or care about their unhappy condition, with no one 
to guide them or instruct them; ever wandering in the dark, 
and unable to escape from the net of impermanency and change." 

Thinking thus, his heart was moved with love, and he felt him- 
self strengthened in his resolution to provide some sure ground of 
salvation for the world. 

Thus, proceeding slowly through the city, with his eyes fixed 
before him, and his body erect, he begged his food from house to 
house, after which he returned to Mount Pandava, and sat down 
in the shade beside a running fountain of water, to eat his meal. 
After having washed his hands and feet, he ascended the moun- 
tain, and looking to the south, he sought out a shady spot, where, 
with his face to the east, he sat down, with his legs crossed, sur- 
rounded by the birds who flew from tree to tree, and the flowers 
that carpeted the earth ； whilst his garments gathered over liim 
shone forth like the son in his glory. And so the G&tha says ~ 

'( Surrounded by the fragrant trees of the mountain. 
The birds and beasts disporting themselves in gambols j 
The man, clad in his Eashya garment. 
Shone as the son in his early strength." 

Seated thus beneath the tree, he reflected thus >~ " I must now 
learn even more thoroughly the vanity of such, names as Pudgala, 
Jantu, Manushya^ Manava, that the five Skandha are unreal, .that 
all phenomena are false and illusory names. 

Meantime, the two messengers of King Bimbasara, having fol- 
lowed Bddbisatwa to the spot where he was seated, the chief 
minister approached to within a little distance of the place, and 
sat down. Meantime^ the other returned to the king, and told 
him that Bddhisatwa was seated on the southern slope of Mount 
Fandava. 
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Then the king, mounting liis chariot, proceeded towards the 
place, and soon arriving there, he beheld B6dliisatwa seated as 
we have said, his body bright as the stars that shine through the 
dark night, or as the fire that bums on the top of some hill, or the 
lightning that gleams from the cloud. Then the king's heart was 
filled with, reverence and awe, as he saluted him with much respect. 
And BO the G&tha says 一 

" The king, seeing Bodhisatwa glorious as S&krar&ja, 
His body bright and shining; his heart filled with joy ； 
He saluted him, and wished him the four compliments. 
Health, happiness, freedom from pain and care." 

Then Bodhisatwa, with a voice soft and sweet as that of Mah& 
Brahma, returned the salutation of the king, and wished him all 
happiness and prosperity, as he asked him further the purpose of 
his visit, and invited him to be seated. Then Bimbasara E^a 
proceeded to seat himself on a large stone near to Bodhisatwa 
and addressed him thus 一 " Eespectable sir ！ I have some doubts 
in my mind— would that you would solve them for me, if it be not 
troublesome to ask you so to do ！ In the first place, who or what 
are you ？ ― are you a God, or a N&ga, or Brahma, or S&kra, or a 
man, or a spirit ？" 

Then Bddhisatwa, having entirely got rid of aJl crooked ways, 
answered plainly and truthfully, " Mahar&ja ！ I am no god, or 
spirit, but a plain man, seeking for rest, and so am practising 
the rules of an ascetic life." 

Then the king rejoined ― " But why are you thus living when 
your youth and your beauty would entitle you to the enjoyment of 
all the pleasures which men hold so dear. 

"Your body, bright as sandal-wood. 
You should not wear this Eashya robe. 
Your hands fit to control the wills of men. 
Should not be carrying that alms-dish." 

Bimbasara then proceeds to urge Bodhisatwa to give 
up his purpose, to share the kingdom of Magadha with 
him, and indulge in the pleasures of life. 

Then Bodhisatwa, unmoved by anything the king had faid« per- 
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fectly collected, and pure in thought, word, and act, replied as 
follows ― 

" Mahardja ！ you should not indulge in such foolish talk ？ Such 
arguments as you have used can have no possible weight with one 
like myself. The pleasures of which you speak are perishing and 
illusory ！ They are as thieves and robbers ； they are but fancies 
of an empty mind ； the dreams of a madman ； the follies of one 
who hates the truth. Even as the G&tha says 一 

" ' The five pleasures are inconstant, poisoners of virtue ； 
The six objects of sense are illusive and false 一 
The inheritance of fools and madmen ； 
But the sage ！ he alone has a firm standing ground/ " 

Bodliisatwa then proceeds with various arguments, 
comparisons, and illustrations, to impress on Bimbasara 
his fixed and unchangeable purpose to pursue the life 
of an ascetic, and seek for final deliverance. 

[Kiouen XXIII contains 6550 words and cost 3.275 taels.] 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
The argument with Bimbas&ra (continued). 

In the first part of this chapter, BSdhisatwa proceeds 
with his argument with Bimbasara Bslja. He urges 
the folly of pursuing earthly happiness, whilst the in- 
evitable evils of death, and old age, and disease, and re- 
newed birth, are still undestroyed. The following are 
the G^thas used at intervals to illustrate his aigxunent : 

" Wounded by the arrows of sorrow, 
I desire only to find a lasting remedy ； 
Supposing the palace of !^&kra were mine to choose, 
I would not covet it much less worldly dignities." 
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Eeligion (Dharma), he says, is the only thing worth 
seeking, the only true source of profit ； 

" Where there is neither birth, old age, disease, or death. 
This is the true and only sound philosophy; 
To seek wealth, or pleasures of the world. 
The thoughts of these things I dismiss 一 I seek religion." 

Neither can final deliverance be found in the worship 
of gods, or in sacrifice ； 

" For if a man bom in the world. 
Destroy life to secure present happiness. 
The wise man considers this unbecoming, 

{How much more (to destroy life in sacrifice). 
For the purpose of being bom hereafter in heaven." 

Bimbasara then inquires in astonishment who and 
what he is — of what race and caste, etc. On which 
B8dhisatwa tells him plainly his history and family. 
On this Bimbasara with tears beseeches him not to ex- 
pose his body thus to the hardships and dangers of a 
hermit's life ； but B6dhi8atwa declares he has no fear 
either of wild beast or other danger 一 his only fear is of 
the demon Death, old age, disease, and renewed birth. 
Bimbasara further asks what is the end for which B8d- 
liisatwa gives up all his possessions, and what it is he 
seeks ？ On this, BSdhisatwa explains that his end is 
to attain the condition Anuttara Samyak SambCdhi, and 
to establish the Kingdom of Eeligion (turn the wheel of 
the Law). 

Then Bimbasara, seeing his firm resolution, doubts not of his 
ultimate success; but begs him to come daily to his palace to 
receive in charity the four necessary provisions (food, drink, medi- 
• cine, clothing). Bodhisatwa excuses himself on the ground that 
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he must shortly remove from his present abode elsewhere. Then 
Bimbasara, with closed hands, entreats that when BddMsatwa has 
arrived at complete enlightenment he may become one of his 
disciples ； moreover, he begs him to receive his confession of sins 
and his resolution of amendment. BMMsatwa, with a slight smile, 
listens to the Baja's words, and then gives him consolation and 
wishes him all success. Finally, having performed three circumam* 
bulations, and prostrated himself at the feet of B5dhisatwa, the king, 
rising up, departed, and returned home. So the G&tha says 一 

" B6dhisatwa assured Bimbasara in these words, 一 
' When I have attained enlightenment, I will instruct and con- 
vert the king.' 

Considering with great joy the conduct of the Sage, 

He left the mount and returned home." 

Then B6dhisatwa« proceeding from Mount Pandava, went onwards 
to the city of Gdya, and having arrived there he ascended the 
hill G&yasirsha^ wishing to eigoy rest of mind and body. Having 
arranged a seat of leaves he sat down beneath a tree. 

Seated thus, he began to reflect, and these three ideas presented 
themselves ； that as it is impossible to obtain fire from boring 
wood that is wet, or by using dung that is sodden ； so, though a 
Shaman or a Brahman may not practise lust, yet so long as there 
is the leaet love of it in the heart, he cannot obtain Supreme Wis- 
dom (the dampness of the wood and the dung must be got rid of). 
Again, he thought, that though a Shaman or a Brahman may use 
every measure to overcome evil desire, and practise all the fasts 
and keep the rules of penance, yet so long as there is the least rem- 
nant of covetous desire in the heart, he cannot attain perfection.* 
Again, he thought, that when a Shaman or Brahman, in addition 
to abstention from evil, has experienced in his heart a feeling of 
universal love, and desires to arrive at perfection that he may 
profit others, then like dry wood and dry dung, the fire may be 
easily kindled. 

Bodhisatwa then descended from the Mount, and passing through 
various villages, he came at last to one on the soathem side of 
G4ya called Uravilva, and it being now time for seeking food, lie 
entered that village to beg. Having obtained at a potter's house 
an earthem dish, holding this in his hand, he west round from 
house to house to beg some food. 
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He came at length to the house of one of the village lords, 
whose name was Nandika, and standing in front of it, he remained 
silent. Now, this Nandika had an only daughter whose name was 
Sujat&, a girl of great beauty and grace ； it happened then that 
Scgatii had seen B6dlii8atwa, holding his alms-difih in his hand, 
approach the house, and as he did so, take his stand before the 
door, and remain in silence. Having seen this« lo ！ the milk exuded 
from both her paps (from very joy and reverence), and she pro- 
ceeded to address Bodhisatwa thus 一 " Most excellent and illus- 
trious Sir I what is your name, and of what family and tribe are 
you ？ who are your father and mother ？ and whither go you now ？ 
For in truth your Divine appearance has so affected me that the 
very milk from my breasts exudes of itself I" 

Bodhisatwa replied, " mustrious sister ！ my name is Sidd&rtha, 
my father and mother are so-and-so, and I am now in search of 
the highest condition of Wisdom, known as Anuttara Samyak 
Sambh6di, having obtained wliich I desire to turn the wheel of the 
Law which is above every Law. Then SujatA, having heard these 
words, took the aJms-dish from the hands of Bddhisatwa, and 
entering the house filled it with every kind of choice delicacy and 
most luscious fruit ； and bringing it out she respectfully offered 
her gift to Bddhisatwa, and spake thus 一 " Most excellent Sir ！ I 
TOW to minister always to your wants ； and I pray that when you 
liave attained the end of your present search that I may become 
one of your followers." To whom B6dhisatwa replied, " Illustrious 
sister ！ be it as you desire ！" Having said this, he departed, and 
having selected a clean place, according to the religious rules he 
liad adopted, he sat down and ate his food. 

Having finished his meal, he proceeded onwards, and selected 
a most delightful spot, smooth and free from inconveniences, in 
sight of the river which ran by in peaceful flow, at a moderate 
distance from the village, so that he might easily resort thither for 
the purpose of begging, he there sat down and composed himself to 
severe contemplation. [Now Qdya is so called because this was the 
spot where an old Bishi king called KdAfa (the Chinese interprets it 
by " Form," and therefore it must be K&ya) founded a town and 
dwelt.'} 
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Bodhisatwa, having, therefore, prepared himself a seat of leaves, 
sat down and began to consider thus with himself ~ " What count- 
less methods there are by which men hope to obtain final deliver- 
ance, by rules as to eating, clothing, sleeping, undergoing every 
kind of penance and self-mortificatio^ ； alas ！ that such false views 
should be entertained/' Thinking thus, Bddhisatwa was over- 
powered with grief ； and so the GAtha says 一 

" B6dhisatwa seated beside the Nairanjana Biver, 
His heart composed as he remained on the shore ； 
When he thought over the various systems of false religions. 
His heart was grieved and filled with sorrow." 
Thus thinking, B6dhisatwa composed himself to contemplation 一 
his mouth closed, liis teeth joined, and his tongue pressed upwards 
against the palate. 

Now there was living near the place where B6dhisatwa was a 
certain Brahman of a high caste, called Senayana, who had ob- 
tained from Bimbasara authority to govern a certain town close 
to TJravilva, and had adopted this name as his title after taking 
possession of his dominion ； and there was another Brahman called 
Deva, bom near to Kapilavastu, who had for a time come to lodge 
in the house of Senayana, to transact some business. Whilst there 
he had occasion to go to the wood where B6dhisatwa was prac- 
tising austerities. Whereupon, this Deva, seeing Bodhisatwa, 
immediately recognised Mm and said, " This is Sidd&rtha, our 
Princd ！ Royal, who is now living the life of a hermit ；" and his 
heart was filled with joy at seeing liiin. Then Bodhisatwa, haying 
seon the joy of Deva, addressed him and said, " Great Brahman, 
will you undertake to provide me with millet, sufficient for me to 
take a daily meal and so to support me in life." On which that 
Brahman, with a narrow and illiberal disposition, hoping to obtain 
merit by this act of charity, promised to do so ； and thus, day by 
day for six years, B6dhisatwa received this modicum of millet suf- 
ficient to keep him alive. Thus it was his skin became wrinkled, and 
his body attenuated and his eyes hollow as an old man's; whilst 
his limbs were unable to support him as he moved, and aJl who 
beheld him were filled with a strange feeling of awe and reverence 
at the sight of the penance he was thus enduring. 

[Eiouen XXIV contams 6786 words and cost 3.393 taels.] 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
The Exhortation to Eeturn. 

§ 1. Now at this time, when the spring was just in its prime, it 
came to pass that Suddhddana Baja went forth from his palace to 
enjoy the beauties of the gardens that were near his Boyal city 一 
the opening flowers, the budding trees and the chattering birds. 
Whilst thus enjoying the delights of the gardens, a melancholy 
recollection of his son overwhelmed him, and he exclaimed, " Alas ！ 
my son, it is now six years since you left your home ； where art 
thou now ？ Alone, in the wild mountains, surrounded by the 
roving beasts, and the tenants of the forest ！" 

Meanwhile, the Devas, observing that Bodhisatwa was practising 
such severe penance, so that he could not long survive, deputed 
one of their number to go quickly to Saddh6dana; who, coming 
to Eapilavastu^ declared to the king that the prince was dead. 
But another Devaputra immediately came and contradicted this, 
but told the B^a that his son could not endure such affliction be- 
yond seven days more. Whereupon the king was overpowered 
with grief, and gave way to his sorrow with lamentable cries. 

On this, Suddhddana, assembling the Sakya princes, who had 
heard the expression of his grief, related the news to them, and 
besought them to seek some mode of finding out if the prince were 
still alive, and if so to indace him to return to his home. [The 
number of the Sdkya princes was ninety-nine thouscmd.J 

At last, when all of them had failed to suggest any method for 
effecting this, Uddyi undertook to search after the prince and bring' 
him back. 

Then TJdAyi, leaving Kapilavastu, proceeded to Uravilva, to the 
banks of the Naira^'ana Eiver, and there first of all encountering 
Kaundinya i and the other hermits, he asked of them saying, "Illus- 
trious Kaundinya I can you tell me where Siddartha abides ？，' To 
whom Kaundinya replied, '( Sidd&rtha is practising austerities in 
yonder grove." Then again UdAyi inquired and said, "^And what 

1 Kaundinya and four other Bishis had associated themselves 
with Bddhisatwa during his penance. 
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is the name of that attendant of yours ？，, to whom Kaandinya re- 
plied, " His name is Asvajit." Then Udiyi requested Asvajit to 
enter the wood and tell Siddlbrtha that a messenger from his Boyal 
•Father bad come to inquire for him. Bat Asvajit declined to 
accede to such a request, and desired Ud&yi himself to go into the 
wood. At length Udayi complied, and found B6dhisatwa asleep 
on the ground ； but how altered his appearance ！ Then, raising a 
great cry, Ud&yi exclaimed, "Alas ！ alas! that one bo beautiful 
and full of grace should ever come to this ！" etc. Then Bodhi- 
satwa, hearing these cries, demanded, "Who are you ？" On which 
Udayi explained why he had come ； but Bodhisatwa replied, " I 
seek Nirvdna, and will have nothing more to do with the trouble- 
some world;" and J he added, "may my body be ground to powder 
small as the mustard-seed if I ever desire to tretum to my home ！ 
If indeed I die before the completion of my vow, then, Uddyi, take 
back my bones to Eapilavastu, and say, * These are the relics of a 
man who died in the fixed prosecution of Ms resolve ；' but, as it is, 
go tell my Eoyal Father that I am resolved to persevere. For, in 
truth, in my dreams the Devas come to me, and they tell me that 
within seven days I shall indeed attain to the perfection I seek. 
Go, then, Uddyi ！ return home, for there can be no further com- 
munication between us." Then Uddyi, having heard these words, 
arose and left the wood and returned to Kapilavastu, and told 
Suddh6daiia E^'a that his son was still persevering in his aim, and 
was alive ； on this the king said, " My son is yet alive, and my 
heart is filled with joy." 



The Conclusion of his Severe Fast. 

§ 2. Now during the six years* penance which Bddhisatwa endured, 
Marardja Pisuna^ had come once and again to try and tempt him 
to the commission of some small sin, but with no success. And 
so the Gdtha says ^ ― 

1 That is, " the Wicked Mdra." MAra is the same as the Lord 
of the World of Pleasure (Kama loka). He is sometimes identified 
with " Death." 

2 These G&thas are almost identical with the Thibetan. Lai. 
Vist, p. 251. 
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T<Mir hf^f oily Tirtoooi one ： is wemik madwotm, 
X'ta txoDfA iadttd fire m yoo are fiarkmg. 
It were better fax to Hre than die; 
Xh hec^Ane 露 Recliwe is no eaaj tuk 
ToMibdoe one's heart is dHlroK, 
lagten then to me, and gire op the quest f 
To irlM>m BddhiMtw* relied in excellent voids, 
TIm» »!>o]ids of whidi were scsioely heud ~ (oin'ii^ to his 
* Pirana! jour attempts are Tain ！ 
Yoo seek onljr your own, as joa 賣 ander to and firo ！ 
Yott ipeak of death ！ tmt what is that ？ 
ICmut not death, nor the end of the world,' " etc, etc 

Tb«ii B6dhisatwa reflected thus ^ " It is because men seek oon- 
iJnualljr ttudr own things and their own profit that sorrows come; 
and wbAt am I doing bat this V* And then he thooght of the ind- 
iUni id W\h plongliing-match, and how as he sat beneath the 
i>Jiimbu tn»6 h6 enjoyed the bliss of Dhydna; and he thought with 
hliniMjlf'-'" Why do I not now experience these joys?" Then he 
r<Molv«d to utrengthen his body by partaking of sufficient food* 
wlioat and oil and milk, and also by batMng and caring for his 

llion B6dhiiatwa addressed the Brahman, whose name was 
Dov&'i and faid 一 " Great Brahman ！ I have resolved to break this 
and trying penance, and partake of other food ~~ wheat and 
bonoy, and oil and milk ！ prepare these things for me, I pray." 



I D"vtt waH tho niggard Brahman who had supplied Bodhisatwa 
with tliu luw grainB of millet he ate daily. Vid, ante. 
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To whom Deva replied 一 "Virtuous sir, indeed I have no snoh 
things at hand to offer; but if B6dhisatwa will follow my advice, 
it will be easy to procure them." 

"And what is your advice ？" he said. "To come to the house 
of the Brahman Senayana, and receive them there?" On this 
Bodhisatwa consented. 

Accordingly Deva, returning to Senayana, said 一 " Oh ！ great 
sir, not far from this place is an illustrious Shaman, who is about 
to break through his long and rigorous fast, and to come to your 
house to beg for some wheat, oil, and honey, and water, where- 
withal to refresh his body. Can you, oh, yirtuous sir ！ provide 
these things ？ ，, 

Now Senayana had two daughters, one called Nanda, the other 
Bala, both of them very beautiful, and in the prime of their youth- 
ful days. These girls had long ago heard about the S&kyas who 
lived at Kapilavastu, beneath the northern mountains, and of 
Suddhodana^ and M&ya, and their graceful son ； and having heard 
all this, they had besought their father to try to get for them the 
graceful youth, the child of SuddhMana, as a husband. 

Then Senayana, having heard from the Brahman Deva that 
Bodhisatwa was coming to his house to beg for food, ordered 
Ms two daughters to prepare at once provision of wheat and 
oil, and milk and honey, and take it, said he, "to the place 
where the great Shaman is, and carry him warm water for his 
body, for thus perhaps you may obtain the desire of your hearts, 
and become the wives of that beautiful Sikya Prince." The girls 
having received this intimation, forthwith proceeded to prepare 
the necessary food, and afterwards they carried it to the place 
where Bodhisatwa was undergoing his penance. Arrived there, 
they bowed down their heads at his feet, and offering their food to 
him, spake thus ~ " Illustrious and honourable sir ！ deign to receive 
this offering of food at our hands." Then Bddhisatwa, having 
received the gift at the hands of the two maidens, ate according to 
his desire. Then, taking the butter and the oil, he rubbed it into 
his body, and afterwards using the tepid water, he washed himself 
as he purposed. Then his body, absorbing the oil, like the thirsty 
ground drinks up the rain, from tliat moment he began to revive, 
and his frame resumed its youtMul appearance. 

And now Bodhisatwa, having eaten and drank, addressed the 
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two maidens thus ― " My sisters ！ you have wrought a meritorious 
deed by thus ministering to my wants ； tell me, then, have you 
any wish you would have fulfilled?" On which they replied 一 
" Of old time we have heard of a certain beautiful Sakya Prince, 
whose equal it would be hard to find ； we would wish to become the 
wives of that prince." Then Bodhisatwa answered—" My sisters, 
I am that S&kya Prince ！ but I have vowed never again to partici- 
pate in the five pleasures of sense 一 for my object is to obtain 
supreme enlightenment^ and to preach the insurpassable Law." 
To which the maidens replied 一 " If this be indeed the case, beyond 
all doubt you will obtain your end ； when this is so, come, we pray 
you, to our house, that we may become followers of yours." On 
which Bodhisatwa said, " My sisters, it is well ― it is well ； your 
wish shall be accomplished." 

From that day forth these two maidens continued to bring food 
and water to Bodhisatwa, until his body had once more resumed 
its wonted beauty. 

After this B6dhisatwa desired them no longer to bring liim food. 

Now at this time a certain shepherd boy, having observed the 
invincible purpose of Bodhisatwa in practising his penance, ap- 
proached him, being filled with reverence and joy, and bowed 
before him and said, '( Oh ！ virtuous and honourable sir ！ may I be 
permitted to make you some offerings of food." On obtaining the 
desired permission, he took of his goat's milk and offered it to Bod- 
hisatwa^ and anointed his body therewith ； whilst, cutting down 
some branches of the Nyagrodha tree, he wove a covering over the 
head of B6dhisatwa^ as a shelter from the wind and the rain. 
Meantime, in virtue of the spiritual power of Bodhisatwa, these 
branches took root, and bore flowers and leaves as they sheltered 
him. 

Now it came to pass that the five men, seeing B6dhisatwa*s 
altered mode of life, and his appearance of revived grace and 
health, thought with themselves that he had lost his power of 
Dhy&na, and also his purpose of attaining supreme wisdom ； they 
were therefore incensed against Mm, and left him with many 
reproaches. After a time they came to Benares, and entering the 
deer-garden^ they gave themselves up to severe contemplation. 
And so the (Htha says ― 
" Those five EisMs practising severe penance, 

Seeing Bodhisatwa partake of various kinds of food, 
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Spake thus among tihemselves, ' This is no contemplative disci- 
pline 一 

He has given up the quest, and now nourishes his earthly body 
( 5-element-body )' •" 

Now from the day when the daughter of the village lord had 
first given Bodhisatwa the food in charity, which we have de- 
scribed, through the whole of the six years that he had practised 
his severe penance, she had ever ministered her substance in 
bestowing charity on all the Brahman and Shaman mendicants 
who came to her door ； and in each case she uttered this vow 一 
" May the merit of this charitable act accrue to the benefit of that 
Sdkya mendicant who is now undergoing such severe penance, and 
may he in the end attain his earnest desire." 

Now the six years being over, on the 16th day of the second 
month of spring-time, Bodhisatwa began to reflect thus, "It is not 
right that I should continue thus eating, and not aiming to attain 
the end of all, the perfection of complete wisdom ； where, then, 
shall I obtain fitting food for the purpose, which may nourish me, 
and at the same time not unfit me for that great end of all?" 

Thus reflecting, a certain Devaputra, knowing the thoughts of 
Bodhisatwa^ went straight to the house of the village Lord, Su- 
jata,i and Lis two daughters, and spake thus 一 " Sujata, now is 
your opportunity ！ Bodhisatwa desires some choice food, after 
partaking of which he desires to devote himself to the attainment 
of supreme wisdom. 2 Ye, then, should now prepare some exquisite 
cream for the purpose of ministering to his wants." 

Then the two daughters of Sujata, the village lord, having 
heard the Devaputra's words, quickly assembled a thousand milch 
kine, and with their milk fed five hundred others, and with their 
milk fed two hundred and fifty others, and so on down to fifteen 
cows ； taking the milk of these cows and mixing it in a dish with 
some of the purest rice, these two maidens proceeded to prepare a 
lordly dish for Bodhisatwa. Then appeared all kinds of wonderful 
portents ； every kind of appearance presented itself on the surface 



1 But Sujata was given before as the name of one daughter, and 
the village lord was called Nandika. 
a Here again the expression denotes two, "ni-tang." 

o 
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erf the mixture, whilst Bralmia, Sikn, mnd the other Deras appeared 
in attendance.^ 

At lengthy on the 23rd daj of the second montl^ Bodhisatwa, 
baring smmged his garments rery early in the moming, proceeded 
towards the Tillage of UiaTilTa, to beg his food. Arrived there, he 
at last came to the house of Xandika, the Tillage lord, and there 
stood tUentlj befiore the pnndpal door of the dwelling, awaiting 
cbarixj. 

Then Sojata^ the daughter of the Tillage lord, seeing Bodhisat- 
wa standing thoB silentlj before the gate, immediately sent for a 
golden dishy and filling it up to the brim with the delicioiis food, 
with her own hands came and presented it to Bodhisatwa. Having 
taken her place before him, she spake thus, " Would that my lord 
would accept from me this dish full of delidoasly prepared rice 
milk," Then Bodhisatwa. seeing the character of the food, thooght 
thuB with himself, "This is a token that I should henceforth strive 
after the true nectar (sweet dew) of the right law. I vow from this 
moment to deliver the world from the thraldom of death, and of 
the Wicked one. I will procure salvation for all men, and conduct 
them to the other shore." Then, having accepted the gift of 
Sujata, she likewise urged him to keep the golden dish. Thus 
B/xlbisatwa departed from TJravilva, having received the charity of 
Sujata, and step by step advanced towards the Naira^jana river, 
where he partook of the food, after wliich he entered the river and 
bathed, whilst all the Devas showered down upon him every kind 
of flower and perfdme. Afterwards, Bodhisatwa, taking his Kashya 
garment, washed it in the stream, and attempted then to proceed 
to the other shore of the river; but his strength had been so 
reduced by the penance which for six years he had endured, that 
he was unable to reach the opposite bank. Then the Deva of a 
certain great tree which was called Pinjuna,* the Deva's name 
being Akuba, stretched forth his jewelled arm to assist Bodhisatwa.' 
Then Bodhisatwa, having taken the outstretched hand, reached 



1 TlioHe portents I omit, vide M. B., 167-8. 

* ObHorve that Foucaux gives the name of the tree Kakoubha 
(Lai, yiat, 267). Compare also Pancu (kiilasi7a)na with Pinjima 
(in tho Text). 

8 It Hcems plain that this incident is the subject of the sculpture 
on tho right hand pillar of Plate Iviii, Tree and Serpent Worship. 
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the shore in safety. Meanwhile, all the Devas, taking portions of 
the water of the river in which Bodhisatwa had bathed, returned 
therewith to their several palaces. 

Now the lord of that Nairanjana river had a certain NAga 
daughter of the same name as the river, who, with her hand ad- 
vanced from a spring that bubbled up from the earth, presented 
to Bddhisatwa a seat'i on which, taking his place, he finished the 
delicate food of Snjata, the village lord's daughter. Having con- 
cluded his meal, he forthwith cast the golden dish on the river 
stream, which the Naga, who was lord of the river, at once seized 
and conveyed to his palace ； but King Sakra^ observing this, 
assumed the form of a Garuda, and forthwith snatched it from the 
hands of the NAga, and transported it to the Trayastriushas hea- 
ven, where it is still an object of worship. 

Then Bodhisatwa arose, and, step by step, advanced towards 
the B6dhi tree; whilst the Niga Bija'a daughter, taking the seat 
she had provided for Bodhisatwa, carried it to her own palace, as 
an object for future worship. And so the G&tha says 一 

" BddMsatwa, having partaken of the choice food, as the laws of 
religion direct. 
The food which Si\jata had piously prepared. 
Filled with joy, proceeded onward to the Bodhi tree. 
Determined to attain to Supreme Wisdom." 

[Kiouen XXV has 6,480 words, and cost 3.24 taels.] 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
The advance to the Bodhi Tree. 

§ 1. Thus refreshed with the food he had taken, and the water of 
Nairanjana river, B6dhisatwa set his face toward the B6dhi tree, 
and proceeded onward 一 slowly and with dignity, like all the 
former Bodhisatwas had done. (Here follows a long description 
of the method of walking adopted by the B6dhisatwas.) And as he 

1 A sort of basket-seat, confer. Tree and Serjpent Worship, PI. 
xxiv. Fig. 2. 
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advanced in this way, he began to reflect with himself thus ― 
"I am now proceeding to that sacred arena of the Bodhi tree; 
what, then, is the method of sitting adopted by other 66dhisatwas 
when engaged in the attainment of the highest wisdom ？" Imme- 
diately he recognised the truth that he ought to make a cushion 
of grass for a seat. 

Bddhisatwa, and said 一 " Even so I even so 1 Holy and reverend 
one, the former Bddhisatwas have all made their seat of grass 
arranged for the purpose, and thus have attained complete en- 
lightenment." Then Bodhisatwa thought, "And who is there to 
give me this grass ？" Thinking thus, he looked on every side of 
him to see if any one were near him who could supply the want. 
At this time SAkra £^*a, of the Tr&yastrinslias Heavens, by his 
divine wisdom knowing the thoughts of Bodhisatwa, immediately 
transformed himself into the shape of a grass-cutter, and taking 
his stand not far from Bddhisatwa, he remained there on the right 
hand side of Mm, cutting some beautiful grass, shining as the pea- 
cock's feathers, of a beautiful blue-like colour, its points all turn- 
ing to the right; When B6dhisatwa perceived him thus en- 
gaged, he approached to bis side and said, " Excellent sir, and 
what is your name;" to which the grass-cutter replied, "My 
name is Kih-li* (Santi?)" On hearing this, B6dhisatwa thought 
thus with himself, " This name is an assurance to me that I shall 
attain my aim ； " and then, in a soft and melodious voice (here 
follows a long description of the different qualities of his voice) he 
addressed the grass-cutter and said, "Can you give me some 
of this grass ？，， The sai>posed grass-cutter immediately answered, 
" I can." Then S&kra, under the form of Santi, came forward and 
respectfully offered some of his grass to B6dhisatwa. Having 
taken one handful of it, he proceeded onwards. Then the earth 
quaked six times. And now, just as BMhisatwa took the grass, 
suddenly five hundred blue birds, coming from the ten quarters of 



1 This, amongst numerous other notices of a similar character, 
will explain many Buddhist symbols and emblems ； the lines, 
which turn to the right in the composition of various figures, con- 
stitute the emblem a fortunate one, e.g., the conch, the volute of 
which twists to the right, the swastika, etc. 

2 That is, "good luck," or "fortunate." 
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space, flew up, and taming to the right, circumvented Bddhisatwa 
three times, and then followed him as he advanced. Again, five 
hundred Garuda birds, coming from the four quarters, did the 
same. Again, five hundred peacocks (and, in short, every kind of 
bird and beast) coming up, did the same. Thus, surrounded by 
Devas, Nagas^ Asuras, and creatures of every grade and kind, 
Bodhisatwa marched onwards.^ 

Now at this time there was a ！ Nlga £^*a belonging to that region 
whose name was Ka-cha (K&lika).^ This Niga Kdja was very old, 
and in ages and kalpas gone by had seen many Buddhas. He 
had now been asleep for some time, when he was suddenly roused 
by the shaking of the earth, and by hearing the noise of the 
earthquake. Proceeding outside his palace, with some anxiety, 
he looked round on every hand to see the cause of the commotion, 
and there, not far from his dwelling, he saw Bodhisatwa proceed- 
ing onward with dignified gait towards the B6dliima.n dala. Ob- 
serving this, the N&ga Kdja feeling sore that Bodhisatwa^ like the 
former ones, would reach Supreme Wisdom, with, great joy began 
to utter the following stanzas ： 

"How fall of grace and dignity this great and virtuous person ！ 
Just as I have heretofore seen 

All the Bodhisatwas coming towards this central point. 

So this one is now advancing in the same way. 

I clearly see that this illustrious youth as he proceeds 

Will certainly attain to supreme enlightenment. 

His walk and bearing indicate Mm as the Lord of the World ； 

First raising his right foot, and so moving onwards. 

See him now looking round with an inquiring gaze ； 

He surely must attain the perfection of Buddha. 

And now see him by the side of the grass-cutter, Santi, 

Begging a handful of grass ― holding which 

He now with straight course advances to the B6dhi Tree ！ 

He certainly will now attain the state of Sambddhi ！ 

And now from all the quarters of heaven blows a cool air, 

1 The description here is very florid and exaggerated. I have 
not thought it worth my while to translate the whole. Vide LaL 
Vist, p. 263. 

A The interpretation is "the black one." 

3 That is the arena round the £ddhi tree. 
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Sounding like the distant voice of the King of the Oxen ； 
And now behold the birds come flying towards him, 
On every band they surround and circumvent him. 
From out the darkness and the gloomy night of the world. 
The gross darkness and the ignorance that envelope mankind. 
This holy one, having attained the perfection of wisdom. 
Shall cause to appear the brightness and the glory of his own light. 
And now again see all the beasts of ©very sort approach. 
And in their infinite varieties surround him as he goes j 
Surely as they torn thus before him in the direction of the right 
hand. 

Tins virtuous one will aooomplieh his aim and become the Lord 
of the World. 

And now again the elephants and liorses and such domestic 
creatures^ 

And all the turbanned^ crowd approach his side. 
See them thas together advance and greet the B6d]iisatwa, 
Ah. ！ surely he most soon become a perfect Buddha^ Lord of the 
World! 

And now the Devas of the Suddhavasa Heavens, 

Of pure and lovely form and person^ 

Bending before the virtuous one as he advances ！ 

Pay him reverence ！ soon will he become a perfect Buddha," etc. 

Having uttered these stanzas, the N&ga B&ja, filled with the 
greatest joy, proceeded with hands clasped together to meet 
BMhisatwa, and humbly pay him reverence. On which B6dhi- 
satwa addressed him thus ： " Be it so ！ be it so ！ great Niga K^'a 
as you say! I am now bent upon the acquisition of the highest 
wisdom." And then he repeated the following Githas ： 

" Great N&ga KAja ！ these words 6f thine 
Cause my resolution to increase still more, 
I now am fixed, and soon shall reach perfection ！ 
The state of which the world has no equivalent. 
These various signs and portents you have named 
Are all of lucky omen, to assist me. 
I now must soon cross over this sea of sorrow 
To the Other shore ； of this there can be little doubt." 



Devas, 
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Then this N^ga B^'a's wife called Kin-Kwong (Suvama Pra- 
bhasa ？), taking with her countless dragon girls, surroanded B6d- 
hisatwa, each holding in her hand some choice flower, or unguent, 
or coloured garment, or flag, and every kind of tinkling jewelled 
ornament, with which they kept up a perpetual chant of praise; 
from the midst of which some such words as these were heard ： 
" Go forward ！ Lord of the World ！ firmly fixed in thy resolve. 
Without anxiety or fear, perfectly established; 
Rejoice and be very glad— thou who hast banished desire ！ 
Free from all doubt or anger (raga and moha) or covetoas- 

ness (tanha). 
Thou art the Lord able to heal the world. 
And therefore we adore thee and we worship thee.，,i 



The dreams of M&ra. 

§ 2. Then Bddhisatwa hai^ng heard these stanzas, proceeded 
onwards towards the B6dhi Tree, and then he began to think 
that M^a B^a, the wicked one. Lord of the Kama Lokas, ought 
also to be a witness of his victory over the world and attainment 
of Supreme Wisdom. On this, emitting a bright ray of glory from 
between his eyebrows, which penetrated to the abode of M&ra, 
this voice was heard where the ray penetrated throughout the 
vast chiliocosm ： 

" There is one born now amongst men 
"Who has practised the rules of piety for ag^es. 
The Prince ！ Royal, son of Suddh6dana "BAja,, 
Who has resigned the royal dignity and become a recluse ； 
He, desiring to open the gates of everlasting life. 
Is now proceeding towards the Bddhi Tree. 
If you are able to do so, and equal to the task, 
Bepair straightway and see him there beneath the tree. 
For now he is about to cross over to the other side 
And desires above all things to save others with himself ； 
Bddhisatwa, himself enlightened. 
Desires also to enlighten others," etc" etc. 

1 The whole of this description agrees with plate Iviii {right- 
hcmd pillar, upper group) 一 Tree and Serpent Worship. 
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At tMs time MAra K&ja, the Wicked,* Lord of the Kama lokas, 
hearing these stanzas sounding out of the middle of the super- 
natural light, in the midst of his sleep, was greatly moved, and 
in his night dreams beheld thirty-two kinds of portents^ which 
were of an unlucky character. And now, what were these por- 
tents ？ 1. He saw all the heavens darkened with a deep gloom • 

2. He saw his own palace greatly polluted with stones and filth. 

3. He saw his own body trembling with fear, and his heart devoid 
of strength. 4. He saw himself galloping fast away on horseback 
towards the four quarters of heaven. 5. He saw his crown fall 
from his head, and tumble to the ground. 6. He saw himself 
with fevered breath and burning throat, but his body icy cold and 
numbed. 7. He saw all the trees and flowers in his palace garden 
withered and dead. 8. He saw all the lakes which were covered 
with lovely flowers, dried up and gone. 9. He saw all the favourite 
birds in his gardens fall to the ground, their feathers scattered 
here and there. 10. He saw all the musical instruments within 
his palace mutilated and broken to pieces. 11. He saw all his at- 
tendants, who bad hitherto surrounded him to do him service, flee 
hither and thither, and leave him alone, lying on the earth. 12. 
He saw his lovely concubines tearing their hair and rolling on the 
ground. 13. He saw all his children prostrate at the feet of 
Bodhisatwa, beneath the B6dhi Tree. 14. He saw four of his 
favourite women, with both arms raised, weeping and lamenting, 
and saying, "Alas ！ alas ! woe is me! woe is me!" 15. He saw* 
Mb royal garments covered with dirt and filth. 16. He saw his 
own body begrimed with dost and dirt. 17. He saw the glory of 
his body fade, and all its beauty disappear. 18. He saw the walls, 
windows, and towers of his palace all destroyed and falling down. 

19. He saw all the Yakshas, Kumbhandas^ Ndgas, and so on, 
drop on their hands and raise their heads and weep through grief. 

20. He saw all the Devas of the Kama Loka proceed weeping 
towards the place where B6dhisatwa was, and when arrived there 
stand in front of him. 21. He saw these Devas within the sacred 
enclosure driving away, with dabs and swords, Mara E4ja, who 
was fleeing with his followers in every direction.* 22. He saw the 

1 That is, Pisuna. 

2 This seems to be the subject of PI. Iviii, Tree and Serpent Wor^ 
ship ； Irft hand pillar. 
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various vessels of good augury broken and destroyed. 23. He saw 
the Eishi Narada uttering unpropitious words. 24. He saw a 
certain Divine Spirit, whose name was "fun -hi" (joyous), standing 
in front of the door and crying out " call me not joyous." 25. He 
saw the expanse of space filled with clouds of dust and smoke. 26. 
He saw the guardian spirit of MAra's palace, whose name was 
Kung-tih ( merit), raise a doleful cry, and weep. 27. He saw that 
which before had been self-su 迅 6ient, no longer so. 28. He saw 
those who had been (his) friends now quarrelling and fighting. 
29. He saw the palaces of MAra burning with fire, and finally 
wrapt in darkness. 30. He saw all the rooms in the palace mov- 
ing and rocking to and fro. 31. He saw the trees and forests up- 
rooted, aud the earth covered with their branches. 32. He saw 
the world come to an end. 

Now it came to pass that when Mdra Edja^ the Wicked, had seen 
these thirty-two unlucky dreams that he awoke out of his sleep, and 
as he awoke his whole body trembled with fear, and his thoughts 
were exceedingly troubled. Forthwith, he called to his side the en- 
tire assembly of his household, and all his ministers and guards, 
that he might tell them the visions he had seen. And thus he 
addressed them 一 " Be it known to you all who are here assembled, 
that yesternight, in my dreams, I beheld these visions, and am 
thereat greatly troubled and distressed, for they are not propitious, 
but, on the contrary, of evil omen, for it seems to me they indicate 
that soon I shall lose my dominion through the power of some 
great man, who is to be born within my domain." And so the 
Gathas say — 

" Last night there shone around a self-caused light, 
From which a voice spake out these words 一 
' The child of the S&kyas has become a recluse. 
His body adorned with 32 marks of pre-eminence ； 
And now he has fulfilled six years of penance. 
And is gradually advancing to the tree of knowledge. 
Self-enlightened, to enlighten others with the light of wisdom. 
Now, then, if you have strength, go ！ strive with him ！ 
His virtue the growth of infinite ages. 
He now is about to attain the true and only lasting wisdom. 
He it is who will destroy thy kingdom for ever ！ 
If you cannot meet and overpower him ； 
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When once lie has attained the eternal and everlasting bo(Jy, 
Then he will overturn your dominion and authority.' 
Now, then, ye children and associates of MAra ！ I say, 
If ye have any power or strength, go straight to him. 
The Shaman who aims to gain Divine Power at the foot of yon- 
der tree ； 

Go quickly there, and overwhelm him, that he succeed not. 

If ye will attend to my words of loving counsel. 

Take now your host of every kind. 

The world has many holy men (Ptatyeka Buddhas), 

But this man aims at Nirvdna itself (Divinity), 

Despite of me he presumes by himself to be Dharmar&ja, 

And defies me to cut off the seed of the Tath&gatas." 

At this time the chief son of Mdra B^'a Pisuna, whose name was 
Shreshti, rose up and addressed lus father in the following 
words: 一 

" Why, my father, are your cheeks so pale ？ 
Tour heart in trepidation, and your body without glory ！ 
I see these proofs of some great cause of anxiety. 
But as yet we have not heard any reason thereof. 
Would that you would tell your children the reason 
Why thus you look, in very truth." 

Then M&ra E^'a answered his son Shreshti, and said ― 

" Listen, then, my son, and understand ： 
Last night I had such ever varying dreams. 
That if I should narrate them in your midst. 
Ye all would fall upon the ground through fear." 

To whom Shreshti replied 一 

" Say not that we should fall upon the ground. 
For then 'twere useless to engage ourselves to fight ； 
If your dreams were of tMs unlucky sort. 
It were better not to seek to overcome that man." 

To whom M&ra RAja replied 一 

" Let him who fights resolve to conquer. 
For if he doubts, 'twere better not to fight. 
What can that solitary hermit do ？ 
I myself will go and meet him underneath the tree." 
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To whom Shreshti rejoined 一 

" There may be strength and much brute force. 
But Wisdom is the only assurance of victory. 
The universe may be full of fire-flies. 
But one sun eclipses all their brilliancy. 
If a man puffed up with idle thoughts. 
Make no inquiry as to what his adversary is. 
Then all wise men, presaging what will happen, 
Eegard such person as one difficalt to deal with." 

And now £6dhisatwa, advancing towfurd the Bodhi tree, on his 
way observed a certain Amra tree, seeing which, and thinking it 
was the Tree of Knowledge, he approached to it, intending to 
sit down. At this time the earth shook as though it would dis- 
solve, in consequence of the glory of the person of Bddhisatwa. 
Then he reflected thus with himself ~~ there are but two occasions 
in the world on which the earth shakes in tliis way, viz., when a 
man gives up every remnant of virtuous principle ； and, secondly, 
when a man's virtuous principle is fully grown and Ms merit as 
great as it can be. Neither of these cases applies to me, and, there- 
fore, this cannot be the Bodhi tree. 

Then the Devas of the Bupaloka worlds, dwelling in the Suddha- 
vasa Heavens, in order to denote the true B6dhi tree, began to 
hang upon it flags and banners, and also on the branches of the 
trees that led towards it. Then B6dhisatwa, recognising from these 
signs the true B6dhi tree, proceeded slowly forw^furd &om the Amra 
in the direction indicated. Now when Bddhisatwa had just arrived 
there, a certain Yaksha called Hiang-shan, who was guarding the 
precinct not far from the tree, seeing Bddhisatwa 9.^proachmg, 
called hastily to another Yaksha^ whose name was "red eye " 
(chih ngan), and said to him, " My dear friend, go as quickly as yoa 
can to M^a, the Lord of the Kama lokas, and tell him that just as 
in days of yore Erakusanda, and Konagamana, and K&syapa ap- 
proached this tree, and afterwards attained Supreme Wisdom, so 
now there is advancing towards it a man of invincible determina- 
tioiii whose appearance indicates the greatest religious merit, and 
whose person is marked by the thirty-two significant signs, en- 
croaching on the dominion of MILra ； and in truth this is none other 
than Sidd&rtha, the son of Suddhddana B^a, who has undergone a 
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long course of self-discipline, and now is coming here to this most 
distinguished place with a view to take up his abode here. Let 
your M^esty, therefore, beware of what is taking place." Bed- 
eye, having heard this firom Hiang shan, went straight to Pisuna, 
and on coming into his presence delivered the message just as it 
was given to him. 

Then M&ra Bija, the "Wicked, Lord of the Kama-lokas, having 
heard from the Yaksha, Red-eye, the news of this event, imme- 
diately proclaimed to all the Devas of the different heavens belong- 
ing to the Kama loka the tidings of Sidd^tha's attempt to attain 
Supreme Knowledge, and of his own intention to go forthwith to 
the spot, and prevent the prosecution of his purpose. 

Then Shreshti, son of M&ra, addressed his father in these words ― 
" My Father ！ this project of thine gives me no satisfaction, for I 
fear that after a while you will repent of your undertaking when 
you find that naught can be accomplished." To whom Mdra Eaja 
replied, " Tush ！ you are but a child, and you know nothing of my 
spiritual power and facilities in transforming myself as I please ； 
you are completely in the dark and without any knowledge." Then 
Shreshti rejoined, " Not so I my father ！ I am not ignorant of your 
powers ； but I fear you are ignorant of the spiritual resources of 
Sidddrtha^ for you have not seen the religious power B6dhi8atwa 
possesses ； you had better repair to the spot, and see and examine 
for yourself." 

Then MAra E^'a Pisuna, disregarding the words of his son 
Shreshti, forthwith gave orders to assemble his host, armed for the 
strife. Then indeed might mortal man be terrified to see the vast 
assembly of warriors all caparisoned and belted for the struggle. 
How fearful the sight ！ there were some who, with but one body, had a 
hundred thousand faces (mouths) through each of which came forth 
©very kind of snake-like body, which twined around the arms and 
legs of the monster-fiend; oh! dreadful sight ！ And then they were 
all armed with bows and swords, falchions and axes, spears and 
lances, morions, and every kind of club ！ Then there were some 
whose bodies, heads, eyes, hands, and feet, were all of hideous and 
misshapen form. Some had above their heads a flaming fire ； 
others emitted forked flames from their paps and breasts ！ others 
uttered ribald curses and taunts, as they grasped the plough-like 
club or shook the pestle-shaped mace. And then how dreadful 
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were their eyes ！ 一 their eyeballs bursting forth or bent askew, 
looking upwards and downwards ！ their mouths again distorted, 
and filled with monstrous teeth ！ their tongues lolling out and of 
every shape ！ their eyes gleaming with a lurid light as those of 
the black snake; their heads wreathed with living serpents, whilst 
in their hands they held the writhing forms of other snakes on 
which, they fed, even as the Garuda bird devours the Ndgas of the 
sea. Others held in their hands the flesh of men* recently dead, 
and their various limbs, with cups full of blood. Others were hold- 
ing the entrails and garbage on which they fed. Some of them 
had green eyes, like that of the lion, fearful to see; some had 
sunken eyes ； others goggle eyes, their ears like those of sheep, or 
the elephant, or the fox, &c., pot-bellied, bandy-legged, flat-nosed, 
crinkle-skinned, slobbering, and blood-stained; 一 such were the 
forms of the warriors who followed Mara, an army dreadful to be- 
hold, fearful to meet as they marched onward to the scene of the 
coining strife ！ 

[Kiouen XXVI has 6,604 words and cost 3.32 taels.] 



CHAPTER XXVIL 
The attack of MSra. 

§ 1. Then Mdra Edja addressed the Yaksha, Red -eye, in these 
words and said, " You see before you this army of mine, who is he 
then that would wish or dare to usurp the authority I possess over 
this world ？" Then the Yaksha, ！ Bed-eye, answered Mara Baja and 
said, " He is one named Sidd&rtha, son of Suddh6dana， who, from 
the time that he received the food of Sujata^ the village maiden, 
has not ceased to advance onwards in the presence of many omens, 
towards the tree of knowledge. 

Then Mdra entertained the thought that he would tempt B6dlii- 
satwa to rest, and spread his grass mat beneath some other tree, 
and not proceed onward to the £6dhi tree. Having thought of 
this, he called all the host of the Yakshas and said, "Go! all ye 
Yakshas. assemble at once beneath the Bodhi tree : nor suffer this 
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child of the Sakyas to approach near it." They replied, " We go, 
O mighty King ！ to execute your commands ；" and so they pro- 
ceeded to take their stand around the Bddhi tree. Then it was 
these Yakshas beheld Bddhisatwa gradually approaching the 
sacred precinct, his body shining like a mountain of pure gold, 
incomparable for beauty. Then the Yakshas, seeing him thus 
advancing, uttered the following verses 一 

" Surely this is the glory of the newly-risen sun, 
Shining as a golden mountain shines ！ 
In deep commiseration both for Devas and for men. 
See ！ like a Lion, how he slowly nears the tree ！" 

Then the Gaardian Spirit of the Wood replied as follows (verses 
to the same effect) to the Yakshas. 

Then as Bddhisatwa approached the sacred spot, holding the 
grass in his left hand, he arranged it with his right hand on the 
eastern side of the tree, and so sat down, and as he took his seat 
he vowed that he would never rise again till he had attained 
enlightenment. 

Then the earth quaked six times. Upon this Mdra Pisuna, Lord 
of the Kama-lokas, repaired to the place where B6dhisatwa was 
seated and said, " Thou son of a Kshattriya ！ it is not agreeble to 
me that you should make your seat here, under this tree, nor is it 
safe for you ； for in the middle of the night there are countless 
Pisatcha fiends and Putanas and Yakshas and Bakshas who come 
here to devour the flesh of men and quaff their blood; but to the 
north of this tree there is a grove where all the great Eishis dwell, 
it is close to the village of Uravilva, a very delightful spot indeed ； 
go, therefore, thou son of the Sakya race, and take up your abode 
there." 

To which Bddhisatwa replied, "And dost thou not know, M^a 
Pisuna ！ that I have for years dwelt as a hermit in the midst of 
the solitary mountains and woods, and in the hollows and dells of 
the lonely wastes, and yet have never feared such midnight visitors ； 
and now I have come here not without purpose and design, for I 

to the condition of Supreme Wisdom, and for this reason and with 
this end in view, I have come here and taken up my abode." Then 
a certain Yaksha, who stood on Mara's right hand said, " And why. 
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oh, child of the Salkyas ！ should you select this tree for your further 
sufferings, there are others on every side better than this one. 
Get thee hence ！ to some other place." To whom B6dliisatwa re- 
plied, " I am persuaded that beneath no other tree but this can I 
fulfil my vow, but only beneath this one I am resolved therefore 
to remain here ！" And so the Gatha says ― 

" Bddhisatwa, seated with his legs crossed beneath, the tree. 
Even as the mighty snake coils himself up and rests. 
Strong in his resolve, made this vow ― 
' Until my aim be accomplished I will rise no more.' 

Then Mdra Bdja, having disappeared for a moment, transformed 
himself into the figure of a messenger, with disordered garments 
and dishevelled hair, panting as if with haste and anxiety, and 
holding in his hands a bundle of official notices as if from all the 
Sdkya princes. With these he approached to where B6dliisatwa 
was. and opening his mouth, he said, " These notices, oh ！ Manava ！ 
are from Sdkya princes to you; this one is from Nandika, this 
Irom Aniruddha, this from Devaka, this from Nandi^ this from 
Ananda." Now, on all these letters was written the false report 
that Devadatta bad usurped the government of Kapilavastu, and 
entered the palace of BMMsatwa, taken his goods, ravished his 
wives, and placed Suddhodana fast bound in prison. They urged 
Bodliisatwa, therefore, to return, to restore peace and order to the 
government. 

Then B6dhisatwa reflected, that lust had caused Devadatta to 
act thus to the women, and natural malice had made him imprison 
Suddhodana^ whilst the Sdkyas in not defending their king had 
shown a cowardly and hateful disposition. Thinking thus on the 
follies and weakness of the natural heart, his own resolution to 
attain something higher and better was confirmed and strength- 
ened within him. 

Then, as Bddhisatwa sat thus beneath the tree, the Deva who 
resided there to protect the precinct, filled with unutterable joy, 
cast all her ornaments before Bddhisatwa, and with encouraging 
voice entreated him to persevere in his purpose. Then all the 
Devas of the surrounding trees coming to that Tree-Deva inquired 
who the glorious being was that sat there beneath the shade of 
the branches, and on hearing the circumstances they scattered all 
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sorts of flowers and perfumes above Bddhiaatwa, and with their 
hands clasped above their heads, they encouraged him by their 
words and laudatory verses to persevere, and soon to accomplish 
his aim. Then M&ra £&ja, filled with rage, thought thus with him- 
self, " This child of the Sakyas, of the Kshattriya race, desires now 
to overthrow my power and t£e dominion I hold over the world, 
he aims to drive me back and trample me underfoot ； if he prevail 
he will teach all men the way to Nirvana, he will show them by 
various methods how to attain it, and my kingdom will be at an 
end, but he has not yet accomplished his aim. I will, therefore, by 
every possible expedient and stratagem prevent him from doing 
80, and drive him away from this spot." And so the Gatha says 
[as before]. 

Then MAra assembled around him his thousand sons; on his 
right were five hundred, of whom Shreshti was chief, and on his left 
five hundred, of whom " "Wicked- inoutli" was chief. 

Then M&ra addressed them all in these words ― " My sons ！ I 
have summoned you to this spot that I may know your opinion 
respecting the best method of overthrowing and destroying this 
B6dliisatwa who sits there beneath the tree ！" At this time Shresti 
'began, and addressed his father in the following Gdthas ― 

" "Would you dare to touch the great dozing snake ？ 
Would your strength be enough to meet the mad elephant ？ 
Would you fight with the king of the beasts ？ 
Then you may also destroy this Shaman." 

To whom " Wicked-moutli " replied 一 

" If a man but see me his heart sinks within him ！ 
All the trees at my touch fall to the earth ！ 
How much more, then, shall this Shaman, seeing me, 
Flee away at the sight and hide himself." 

(And so the discussion continues from right to left, the former 
deprecating any attempt to conquer B6dM8atwa, the latter en- 
couraging it.) 

M^ira Eaja then addresses his great minister Bhadra- 
pati, who also dissuades him from attempting to pre- 
vent Bodhisatwa attaining his object, on the ground 
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that he is protected and worshipped by the occupants 
of all the Heavens, and that every good omen is in his 
favour. He also reminds Mara Baja of the misfortunes 
that have ever attended those who molest or attempt to 
injure the great Eishis and Saints ； as, for example, the 
fire that bumt up the lovely garden of Brahmadatta, on 
account of his opposition to Vyasa Eishi, so that nothing 
would grow on the spot. Finally, he pointed out that, 
according to the Veda, whosoever possessed the thirty- 
two characteristic signs which, appeared on the person 
of B&dhisatwa, would, if he became an Ascetic, cer- 
tainly attain to Supreme Wisdom. 

At this time, Mdra £dja Pisuna, having heard these words of 
Bhadrapati, his great minister, was filled with sorrow and regret ； 
whilst those around Mm were equally afraid. At length, his eldest 
son, Shreshti, addressed his father, and besought him to give up his 
object; for though it were possible for a man to paint the empty 
- void of space with richest colours, or to move Mount Sumera with 
a finger, or to pass over the vast ocean without sinking, or to 
chain the wind— or, though the sun and moon and stars might fall 
to earth, or the whole family of created beings possess one heart 
and mind — yet it would not be possible to overcome the fixed 
resolve of B6dhisatwa. Then Mara R&ja, addressed Shreshti as fol- 
lows 一 

" Begone ！ thou child of contradiction ！ 
Look no more upon my face. 
Thine heart is altogether with this Shaman ； 
Go, then, and join thyself with the son of Sakya." 

Then, turning to his female attendants^ he bade them use all their 
wiles to induce B6dhisatwa to relent, and give way to his passions. 
On this, in obedience to their Lord's command, they went with, 
mincing gait towards the spot where Bodhisatwa sat beneath the 
tree, and standing at a short distance from him, they proceeded to 
put into practice every ogling way and lascivious art they could. 

p 
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Some of them with their heads covered, others with their heads 
bare ； some showing half their faces, others their entire face ； some 
with dainty smiles to display their white teeth ； some with eyes 
askance looking at Bodliisatwa ； others kneeling down before 
and looking upwards into his face, others drooping their heads so 
as to conceal their faces, and looking at one another ； some raising' 
their eyebrows, others opening and shutting their eyes; others 
combing out their dishevelled hair; others spreading out their 
arms, others raising their arms so as to show their person ； others 
with their hands toying with their breasts ； others half uncovered, 
with their breasts and hips bare ； others with their hands clapping 
their stomachs; others again entirely nude ； others again just dress- 
ing, others with their garments so arranged as to show their 
buttocks ； others again toying with their jewels and earrings ； 
some again playing with their suckling children ； others amusing 
themselves with various kinds of birds ； others walking' to and 
fro, with their heads turning this way and that, and their eyes 
darting side glances ； others sighing, and pining for love ； others 
with their knees bent, drawing figures on the ground ； some again 
singing, some dancing, some moving their bodies amorously, 
other indulging lascivious thoughts ； others lying down, and 
thinking over their past experiences in love; again theref were 
some who disported themselves as virgins, others as newly-married 
women (the rest is of the same tenor). But, notwithstanding all 
these temptations, Bodhisatwa remained unchanged in face and 
appearance ― tranquil and at perfect rest he sat ； even as the full- 
moon when it emerges from the hands of Bahu, the Asora Baja, 
pure and spotless ； or the sun when first lie scatters his dazzling 
rays to the morning; or as the lily that reposes on the placid 
waters ； or as the brightness of the flame ； firm as Mount Sumeru, 
so Bodhisatwa was unmoved, even as the iron walls that surround 
the Universe ； without the least agitation, his heart and his mind 
at perfect rest 一 without fear or anxiety, and entirely self-pos- 
sessed. 



[Kiouen XXVII contains 6,126 words, and cost 6.063 taels.] 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

At this time those attendants of M&ra, having practised all these 
beguiling' arts, began to address B6dliisatwa in the following 
words 一 

" This early spring-tide, how fair the season ！ 
All the trees beginning to bud, and flowers to bloom ！ 
Surely this is the time for pleasure and love, 
Whilst you are in the prime of your beauty and youth 一 
Your appearance so graceful, your years so few. 
This is the time for you to indulge your desires. 
Your present search after supreme wisdom, is hard to accom- 
plish; 

Turn, then, your thoughts &om it, and take your pleasure ~ 

Look at us, and behold our beauties and charms 一 

See our bodies, so perfect in shape, and so fit for love. 

Our locks so brightly shining, of a rich auburn tint. 

Our foreheads broad, and our rounded heads. 

Our eyes so beautifully even and full, 

Like the blue lotus flower for depth of colour' 

Our noses curved like the beak of the parrot, 

Our lips red and sliining as the ruby for colour. 

Like the choicest coral in tint ； and see oar ^aceful neeks. 

Our teeth so white, and free from all disfigurement. 

Our tongues so fresh, like the leaf of the lotus flower ； 

Listen to the soft and charming voices we possess. 

Even like the sound of the Gandharvas for melody ； 

See our bosoms, so enticing, white, and lovely ！ 

Bound as the fruit of the pomegranate tree ！ 

See our waists, so lithe and slender, like the hapdle of the bow. 

Our buttocks, broad and glossy (fat), placed evenly. 

Just as the rounded forehead of the elephant king; 

Our flanks, so soft and white, of graceful shape. 

Smooth as the trunk of the elephant ； 

Behold our legs, so round and straight and tapering. 

Beautiful as those of the King of the Deer ！ 

And see how full and plump our feet beneath. 
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A reddish white in colour, like the shining petal of the lily. 

How beautiAil and joy- affording, then, our forms ！ 

Adorned with all these marks of excellence ！ 

Oar fingers deft in every kind of music. 

Our voices able to produce the softest sounds. 

Our feet to dance and give delight to every heart ~~ 

What joy the Devas feel to see us thus ！ 

How ravislied with the thoughts of love they are ！ 

Why feel you not, O youth, the same delight ！ 

Why covet not the same enjoyment ！ 

But like a man who finds a treasury of gold and gems. 

Leaves all, and goes away far off, 

Not knowing the happiness which such wealth can give ； 

So, Youth, your heart seems utterly estranged ！ 

You know not what the joys of love and pleasure are. 

But sit, self-wrapped, unmoved ― and heed us not ！ 

How can such foUy and such iterance be thine ！ 

Why not partake of the world's joys and bliss ！ 

And let NirvAna and the path of wisdom be delayed." 

At this time, Bddhisatwa, unmoved from his fixed purpose, and 
without any appearance of disturbance, but firm as Mount Sumeru, 
replied thus to the women, his voice soft as that of the KaJabiuka 
Bird, or, as the voice of Brahma >~ 

" All those pleasures in which the world indulges 
Are sources of sorrow, sin, and distress ！ 

By reason of this, the worldling loses all spiritual discernment ； 
Clouded with ignorance, he lives in darkness and gloom. 
Men are never satisfied with the enjoyment of these things. 
But I long ago have utterly discarded them, and escaped from 
their slavery. 

As a man flees £rom a burning furnace, or a poisonous drug ； 
I have long since given up these sources of sorrow. 
I have tasted of the water of eternal wisdom ； 
My heart enlightened, I desire to enlighten others. 
And to declare the doctrine of the most excellent law. 
But if I were to partake of these polluting pleasures, 
Then I should in the end fail to attain wisdom, 
For it is by continuing in these deceitful pleasures. 
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That a man acquires the infection of folly and sin. 

Neither profitable to himself or able to profit others ； 

I, therefore, desire not these things — I cast them away. 

It is these pleasures that bnm up all living things. 

Even as the fire at the end of time bums the world. 

They are perishable as the bubble that rises on the water. 

Light as a dream, unreal as a phantom. 

Hollow and false, deceiving the worldly-wise ； 

But the man of true wisdom finds no delight therein. 

Just as you see the child with his fellows 

Playing and poUuting himself with filth. 

So is the i^orant and besotted man polluted by these ； 

He sees the dazzling sheen of the jewelled trinket. 

And forthwith there arises in him a covetous desire. 

That hair of yours which grows from the brain. 

What pollution, sores, and ulcers it generates ； 

Your teeth, that are secretly shed one by one ； 

Your lips and nose and mouth and eyes. 

They are but as the bubble for permanence. 

Your waist and loins, your buttocks and hams. 

What pollution is here, proceeding from the blood ； 

And what impurities, the effect of indulgence. 

The man who delights in these is foolish 

As one who makes a millstone to grind his own body. 

And therefore every one who is wise. 

Distinguishing these matters, as I have shown. 

Will reject and forsake all such false delights. 

He will behold his body, day and night circulating its blood. 

As the receptacle of that which is unclean, and find no joy in 

beholding it. 
So it is I see you, standing before my eyes 
As a phantom, a dream, an unreal appearance 一 
For all things spring from connection of cause and effect. 
These pleasures are in themselves false and delusive ； 
By these, men are drawn away from the path of happiness. 
And led captive along the ways of misery ― 
They are as a fiery furnace. 
As vessels full of poison ― 

As the head of an angry snake not to be touched. 
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The causes of ignorance and delusion and death ； 
Whoever tampers, then, with these. 
Deserting the path of purity and wisdom. 
Shall in the end, without doubt, perish in Hell. 
So, then, having let go these things, and forsaken them, 
I am now free as the air or as space, which cannot be bound with 
a chain, etc." 

The three daughters of Mara then suddenly appear 
and enter into a similar controversy with him, of which 
the following is a summary : 

"Illustrious son of S&kya, the kingly office is yours. 
Why, then, sit you thus beneath this spreading tree— 
For like the spring-tide buds and flowers appear. 
So now should man and woman join in love ； 
See how the birds delight in mutual fellowship ： 
It cannot be that Love's true course should cease. 
The time is fit; you also may indulge in love ； 
Why, then, with guarded heart, do you behold us not ！ 
We three have come, that now and henceforth. 
There should be one accordant purpose between us and you." 

Then, like the sun first rising, the illnstriouB saint. 

By the accumulated merit of ages past. 

Unmoved in heart, sat firm as Sumera, 

His words reverberating' like the thunder-roll, 

His mien like the lion for quiet dignity. 

His speech so full of profit, thought (or spake) thus 一 

' Because the world is full of covetous desire. 
This causes endless qnarrellings and disputations. 
And this again leads on to litigation ； 
And thus the ignorant and the besotted 
Are immersed in countless troubles and vexations ； 
The wise man follows none of these things. 
But rejecting all, forsakes his home and lives apart. 
And finds his pleasure 'mid the lonely hills and glens ； 
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So I continue to restrain myself. 

Desiring to abide for ever in the True Eternal Law.' 

Then spake again those daughters three of Mdra ~ 

youth ！ your face and eyes, bright as the opening flower. 
Listen, we entreat you, to the words we speak. 

Go ！ take the office of a king of men. 
Without a peer, the most exalted monarch. 
And whether sleeping, sitting, or arising. 
Surrounded ever by the sounds of melody ！ 
To attain the wisdom you desire is difficult. 
How much more so that of all the Buddhas. 
To find deliverance, and walk along the path of rectitude is diffi- 
cult. 

If, fair youth ！ you see all this, then give it up ! ' 
At this time B6dhisatwa once again replied 一 

1 am resolved to gain my end, and become a king of religion. 
First among men and gods. 

To turn the most excellent wheel of the Law, 

To gain the ten superior qualities (dasa baJas), 

To dwell the only truly great one in the three worlds. 

To be surrounded ever by innumerable disciples. 

Whose mouth shall ever praise me thus ~~ 

" The great and holy one has come into the world, to deliver 

men from doubt and fear ；,, 
Then I wiJl on their account declare the Law 一 
Going from place to place as my heart prompts ； 
For this reason, then, whilst in the world, 
I never will partake of its indulgences/ 

Then spake the daughters three of Mara once again ― 

We promise you shall reign, as SAkra does in heaven. 
On every hand surrounded by lovely damsels ； 
Yea ！ like the gods in all the heavens. 
Unequalled^ with no competitor or any rival. 
If only you will not refuse our love/ " 
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Then B6dhisatwa replied in these Gathas 一 

' Pleasure is brief as the lightning flash. 
Or like the autumn shower, but for a moment ； 
I fear you women as I fear an angry snake ； 
And as for all the gods ye name, through all the heavens 
They all are prone to change ~~ no constancy ； 
"Why should I covet, then, the pleasures you describe." 

To whom they rejoined 

Youth ！ see you not these trees and flowers. 

These butterflies, these birds with mellow notes ！ 

The earth is carpeted with glossy green. 

The trees and all the woods produce their varied tints ； 

Hark to the pleasing sounds, like angel -trills. 

Oh, what a pleasant time is this for joy and love ！" 

To whom Bddhisatwa replied 一 

The trees in season bear their fruits and flowers. 
The butterflies and birds sip nectar and enjoy the sweets ； 
The sun progresses to its height, the earth is parched. 
The joys of heavenly wisdom still abide the same." 

Again the women spake ： 

Oh youth, our face is shining as the silvery moon I 
Look then on us, bright as the lotus flower ！ 
Behold our teeth so white, without a fault. 
Few in the heavens to be compared with ns ； 
Much less on earth *~ come then, possesB the prize. 
And shun us not, oh youth ！ let us be one." 

To whom Bddhisatwa replied : 

I see your bodies full of all impurity. 

Disgusting worms in every pore I see. 

Your bodies destined to unnumbered ills. 

Birth, death, disease, old age, are yours. 

I seek the highest prize, hard to attain with men. 

The true and constant wisdom of the wise." 
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And so unmoved as Sumeru, the women finally left 
him and wished him success in these words : 

" That which your heart desires, may you attain ! 
And finding for yourself deliverance, deliver all." 

Then, despite the counsel of his son Shreshti and his daughters, 
Mdra forthwith himself repaired to the Tree beneath which £6d- 
hisatwa was seated, and when he had. arrived there, he imme- 
diately addressed him and said : " Thou son of the S&kyas ！ soli- 
tary Shaman ！ what seekest thou here ？ This place abounds with 
noxious insects, evil dragons, beasts of terrible appearance ； when 
the dark night comes on, oh. Bhikshu ！ there are fearful robbers 
here, who will murder and plunder you ！ " 

To whom, Bddhisatwa replied ： " Oh Mdra Pisuna ！ I am now 
seeking to attain the repose of Nirv&na, in the way and place in 
which all former Buddhas have done so ！ I have no fear whatever ！ 
all places are alike to me in my search, and I therefore sit here in 
solitude beneath this tree." 

Then M&ra spake thus ： 

" Oh ！ Shaman dwelling' here alone as an Aranyaka hermit. 
It is a work of extreme difficulty to endure long penance. 
The ancient Eishis, thoroughly versed in all manner of ex* 
pedientSj 

Frequently lost their power of abstraction and failed of their end. 
How much more you, a mere stripling, and in the freshness of 
life, 

How can you expect to find this most excellent gift ？，, 

To whom Bodhisatwa replied : 

" From old times the Eishis practising penance. 
Because of their want of resolute perseverance, 
Their spiritual power was not great or lasting ； 
But I, from the first have resolutely carried out the precepts. 
And now if I do not attain my end, O Pisuna, 
Never more will I rise from, underneath this tree." 

To which M&ra rejoined ： 

" I am the Supreme Eoler of this world of desire. 
Sakra, who protects the world, derives his power from me. 
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Asuras, Kinnaras, the Ndga E^as, 

From the time of their origin have been my people. 

And so thou (art mine) dwelling in the midst of my dominion ； 

Begone then, this moment begone, and depart from this tree." 

Then B6dhisatwa replied again to M&ra ： 

" Thou, although supreme in the world of Desire, 
Hast no authority or power in the Spiritual world. 
Thou art acquainted only with the wretched beings in Hell ； 
But I belong not to either of the three material worlds. 
It is I who hereafter will destroy thine abode, O Mdra ！ 
And wrest from you your power and your dominion." 

Then Mdra Pisuna continued his address to Bodhisatwa thus ： 
"Oh thou son of Sdkya, rise up and begone quickly from this 
place. Of a very truth you shall become a supreme Ohakravarti 
monarch, governing the four quarters of the world, lord of the 
great earth, possessed of the seven imperial insignia, ruling over 
all hills and vales. Is it possible, oh S&kyaputra, that you do not 
recollect the true and notable predictions of all the Bishis re- 
specting you ！ how they declared that you must become a King, 
Bise then quickly ； take the power given you over the world ； 
receive the homage and reverence of those over whom you shall 
reign with righteousness. Oh! S&kyaputra, thou art yet young 
and of vigorous body ― go, enjoy the sweets of your palace. There 
are but few people in this wild desert ； the beasts prowl about for 
their prey. I fear much for your safety ； arise then. Oh son of 
Sakya ！ return to thy palace, leave this place— search no longer 
after that wisdom which is so hard to find ； but indulge in the 
pleasures of life, and forget thy present quest," 

Having so spoken, Mdra stood silently before B6dliisatwa 
awaiting his reply. Then Bodhisatwa rejoined, "Waste no further 
words, Mdra ！ for well do I know the miseries attending the 
indulgence of pleasure and the gratifications of sense. How in- 
constant and perishable are such things, empty and unreal as the 
dew on the leaf— to be avoided as the touch of an angry snake 
filthy as the secretions of the body, leading to strifes, murders, 
and bloodshed. Yea, just as the ripe fruit ready to fall to the 
earth (and there to rot), or as a dream, a phantom, a bubble, a 
lightning flash *~ they are without any true being or endurance. 
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and 80, like the fire placed around the dung-fuel, these shall 
speedily burn up the men who partake of them. Pisuna ! I have 
done with such things ； I search after a higher state than this. 
Thou knowest, O Pisuna, how, long ago, I gave up all the pleasures 
of life, and shall I return to these ？ Would a man surfeited with, 
unwholesome food, even to sickness, return again to that which, 
caused him such distress of body ？ Shall I go back then to the 
pleasures of which I have seen the evil and felt the burden ？ 
Mdra ！ not long hence I shall attain the Highest Wisdom. I shall 
soon become Buddha. I shall have done for ever with birth, old 
age, disease, and death. Beturn then, oh Pisuna ！ from whence 
you came 一 it is useless to remain here ； your words are without 
profit, they are fit only for the foolish and the besotted ~~ not for 
me!" 

Then M&ra thought, it is useless to tempt this man by offering 
him pleasures or sensual delights. I mast try other expedients, 
and by gentle and persuasive words move him, to depart. Having 
thought thus, lie addressed Bddhisatwa again ： " Oh youth ！ de- 
scendant of the Ikswaku family, thou son of Sikya ！ rise quickly 
and leave this spot; in a little while such sights will meet your 
eyes, as should not be seen. Armies fighting one with the other 
一 terrible to behold; return then, O son of Sdkya to your palace, 
and prevent these things by your righteous government!" And 
so the Gdtha says [to the same effect]. 

Then Bddhisatwa thought thus with himself, "Ah ！ thou Pisuna ！ 
this advice is for thine own profit, and not for mine;" having 
thought thus, he added, "M&ra r^a Pisuna! having taken my 
seat here, seated as I am, my legs crossed, immovable and firm, 
it would be difficult, by any prospect of pleasure, to move me ！ for 
my aim is to obtain the Nectar of true Beligion (immortality). 
Mira rSja Pisuna ！ do what you list ； pursue your own design (but 
it will be in vain)." 

Then M&r&, enraged, rejoined, " Thou mendicant son of SAkya ！ 
why sittest thou here as a solitary recluse beneath this tree?" 
Having uttered this angry question, and receiving no reply, he 
continued, " See you not, oh Shaman ！ my army of warriors ap- 
proaching 一 see yonder Yakshas that feed on the reeking flesh of 
men ！ each holding his terrible bow and his arrows ~ see those 
clubs and knives and swords ！ see yonder host of elephants, horses 
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and chariots. Listen to the sound of their approach. 一 see those 
N&gas, each riding on a pitch-black cloud, and launching forth the 
fiery lightnings I see how the world shakes at their approach." 
Then M&ra snatching a sword from his side, clutched it in his 
hand, and rushing onward toward B6dhisatwa, he exclaimed, 
"Thou Sdkya mendicant ！ I will smite thee in twain with my 
sword, as the warrior youth divides the plantain tree at a stroke!" 
And so the GAtha says : 
" I, with my precious diamond sword. 
Grasped in my hand before your very eyes, 
Will smite thee in twain as a plantain branch. 
Oh ！ Shaman, if thou dost not quickly depart ！ " 

And to this Bddhisatwa replied in the following G&thas : 

•* Though all this world were filled with Devils, 
Each grasping his sword, heavy and large as Sumeru, 
Not one hair of my head should they injure. 
Much less be able to divide my body in twain. 
Your sword, oh M&ra, may be great and strong. 
But I am, bent on the acquisition of Supreme Wisdom. 
If you can prevent it, oh Mdra! do so ； 
Hesitate not 一 but follow out your plan, and do your worst." 

Then follows a further altercation, summed up in the 
following GS,thas : 

** Though all the void of space rained swords upon my head. 
Though limb by limb and joint by joint my body were divided. 
If I attain not to the other shore of life and death. 
Never will I leave this Bddhi Tree." 

To whom, with the roar of a lion, Mdra rejoined : 

" My soldiers, horses, elephants, chariots. 
All equipped with spiritual arms. 
Accoutred, cap-k-pied^ grasping their clubs. 
Are coming on to take thy lite. 
It will be hard for me henceforth to rescue thee. 
However much I would ； to help thee now is far too late." 

To which Bodhisatwa rejoined ： 

"My helpers are the Devas of the pure abodes. 
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My sword is wisdom ； strategy, my bow and arrow ； 
With these to conquer thee is easy, Mdra ！ 
Easy as for the drunken elephant to trample down the plan- 
tain bough." 

Then Mara summoned all his host, enraged with greatest fury, 
Yakshas and Eakshas ！ and addressed them thus, " Now then ye 
braves ！ go quickly, bring hither mountains^ rocks, and trees 一 
bring bows and arrows, swords and dubs; datch your diamond 
maces, spears, and halberds 一 every kind of implement, and hurl 
them down on yonder S&kya youth of the Eshatriya caste. Crush 
him to powder 一 rain your arrows down as hail from heaven ！ " 
Then these Yakshas, having heard M&ra's commands, forthwith 
hastened to obey. They hurried to the front 10,000 myriad Yak- 
shas and ！ Bakshas, Fisatchas, Kambhandas, of every shape -and 
form, of every colour and appearance, of changing hue terrible to 
see ！ What cries and shrieks were heard ！ some headed like the 
elephant, others of horse- shaped front, others like camels, some 
like the ass, others with horns and head of ox, some like rams and 
lions, some like wolves and foxes, monkeys, and desert stags ； 
some like birds, others like the vast Maka turtle, some with 
snake's head, others of reptile shape, others half horse, half ele- 
phant ！ [and endless other monstrous combinations.] Some with 
three heads on one body, some with many heads, some with Heads 
but no face. Others all face^ and no head, some with half a head 
and no face, others with half a face and no head ！ Some with two 
heads, but neither with face, etc. Some with a face without eyes, 
others with one eye, others with two and three eyes. Some with- 
out ears, others with one, two, three, and many ears. Some with- 
out hands, others without arms ； some with one, two, three, and 
many hands and arms. Some with no feet, etc. Some with their 
heads below and their feet upwards. Some with, their hands and 
legs dangling by the skin; others with eyes protruding from their 
heads ； others with ears as large as the mountain sheep or ass ； 
others with monkey-ears, etc. ； others with teeth like swords and 
tongues like spears ； others with bellies vast, others with none, etc. 
Thus this vile army gathered around Bodhisatwa. 

[Kiouen XXVIII contains 6365 words and cost 3.181 taels]. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Advancing thus, mounted on horses, camels, buffaloes, or in 
chariots, they came from the four quarters. Of every shape, kind 
and colour, uttering every kind of unearthly sound, armed with 
every sort of weapon, they came. Then darkness filled the air, and 
the earth quaked, whilst the seas on every side bubbled up with 
affiright. And so the Gdtha says : 

***/rhe four great seas swelled their waves, the earth shook. 
On all sides the lightnings gleamed, and strange sounds were 
heard. 

The moon and stars in the void of space withdrew their light. 
And dark as midnight nature hid her face." 

Then a certain N&ga E&ja, named Chi-ti (holding-earth) secretly 
wishing that Bodhisatwa might overcome M&ra, vomited forth a 
pestilential vapour, and afflicted his body so that he could not rest. 
The Devas of the pure abodes also exercised their influence of love 
and beneficence in favour of Bddhisatwa, while all the Devas of 
space, in strong faith and reverence for Bodhisatwa, shouted in 
derision at M&i'a and his army. And so the Gdtha says : 

"All the Devas assembling beneath the B6dhi tree. 
Seeing M&ra and his army desiring to destroy BMhisatwa, 
Exercising faith in the power of the law to save men. 
Uttered derisive shouts and jeers, hoo ！ hoo ！ ha ！ ha ！" 

Then B6dhisatwa, unmoved, and with perfect composure, ad- 
dressed Mdra thus, " Oh, Mdra Pisuna ！ I am born a Kshatriya, and 
therefore I scorn to lie.i I tell you then my determination is fixed. 
Do thy worst without delay ！ " Then M&ra said, " Even so ！ now 
then I will grind thy body into fragments, prepare thyself for the 
fight!" B6dhisatwa replied, "I have neither bow nor sword 
wherewith to smite thee ； nevertheless^ oh M&ra I I will conquer 
thee, ere I attain the aim of my life, supreme enlightenment ！ " 
Then M&ra hurried on his followers and said, " Haste ye! use your 
utmost strength 一 show no pity for this child of the Sdkya race 一 

1 That is, on account of the oath taken by the Kshatriya. It 
has been well observed that this is the origin of the "word of 
honour " in chivalry. 
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use every means in your power to fill him with. aflEriglit." Then 
they advanced belching forth fire and flame 一 with barbed and 
fiery tongues and sharpened teeth, wishing to grind £ddhisatwa 
to bits, even as a lion tears his prey. Such fearful sights they ex 垂 
hibited, fit to alarm the soul ； but Bodhisatwa still remained un- 
moved. And 80 the G^tha says : 

" The armies of M&ra came in terrible array. 
But the Holy One remained unmoved and calm. 
Even as a wise and prudent elder when a child 
Disports before him ； so Bodhisatwa looked on Mdra." 

Then an angry demon advanced towards Bddhisatwa with a 
long sword (spear ？) to cleave him down, when lo ！ the sword 
stuck to the demon's hand and would not move ； and so, with 
rocks and mountains, which they tried to hurl upon him, these 
also would not leave their hands, whilst others broke in fragments 
and dispersed themselves through space ； meantime, the weapons, 
which they hurled thick as the rays of the sun when it shiDes 
forth from a dark cloud, these changed themselves to flowers, and 
fell at the feet of Bodhisatwa. Moreover, some were rendered blind 
BO that they could not see, and others were unable to move, so 
that they could not approach to Bodhisatwa. And so the G&tha 
says 一 

"The army of Mara, confused and dazed. 
Used every stratagem to slay the saint ； 
Bat they could not shake the seat he occupied. 
By reason of his vow, in virtue of his firm, resolve." 

Then such, awful sounds and screams and yells were heard *~ like 
beasts and birds and demons all combined— but yet 'twas vain. 
At length the son of M&ra, Shreshti by name, embraced his father's 
knees, and begged him to desist in the attempt to injure Bodhi- 
satwa, but uselessly ！ for M&ra now advanced toward the seat be- 
neath the Bodhi tree. Then an angel of the Pure Abodes, in- 
visible to the eye, seeing M&ra advancing, uttered the following 
words with pleasant voice ~ " Attempt not, O M&ra! to disturb 
this holy one ！ Give up your phantom show ！ return to your own 
abode ！ for never can you move this holy saint ； as well might the 
wind lash against the sides of Sumeru, and hope to overturn it. 
And so the Gatha says 一 
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" The fire will as soon lose its power to burn. 

And the flowings of the water cease and stand still ； 

As soon will the earth lose its power to hold and sustain. 

Or the wind forget its power to blow and rest. 

As the power of this one's virtuous life and conduct 

Fail in the end to lead him to attain his vow. 
« « « « « 睾 

Desist, then, from your efforts, for this holy one 
Shall certainly accomplish all he seeks to do." 

But still M&ra, maddened with rage, advanced. Then the eight 
guardian angels of the place, whose names were these [eight 
names given] encouraged and comforted Bodhisatwa in various 
ways. 

And so numerous other Devas came to strengthen him. 

(The rest of this book is occupied in detailing the temptations 
of M 含 ra, and the supporting influences of the Devas.) 

[Kiouen XXIX contains 61,57 words, and cost 3.078 taels.] 



CHAPTER XXX. 

At this time, Bodhisatwa, having defeated and overpowered all 
the evil influences and devices of M^a and his companions, pro- 
ceeded to pass through the various grades of perfect self-abstrac- 
tion (dhydna), and so having put away for ever all remnants of self- 
ishness and evil desire, the first three watches of the night being 
passed, on the dawn of the fourth watch he attained to the perfect 
state of Enlightenment known as Anuttara Samyak Sambhodi. 
And so the G&tha says ― 

" Three parts of that eventful night were gone, 
The stars that indicated the fourth part just appeared. 
All source of sorrow now destroyed, Bodhi attained ； 
This is what men call " perfect Enlightenment." 

At this time the heavens, the earth, and all the spaces between 
the encircling zones of rock, were lit up with a supernatural splen- 
dour ； whilst flowers and every kind of precious perfume fell down 
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in thick profusion around Bhagavata, who had now attained per- 
fect enlightenment ； and whilst the earth shook six times, the Devas 
sang together in the midst of space, a joyous song, and rained 
down upon earth every kind of sweet flower 一 the Mandara, the 
Mahamandara, and so on ； all kinds of garments, gold, silver, pre- 
cious stones, and so on, also fell at the feet of Buddha. There was 
no ill-feeling or hatred in the hearts of men ； but whatever want 
there was, whether of food, or drink, or raiment, was afc once 
supplied ； the blind received their sight, the deaf heard, and the 
dumb spake. Those who were bound in hell were released ； and 
every kind of being, 一 beasts, demons, and all created things, 一 
found peace and rest. And so the Gatha says ― 

" At this time there was no angry thought on earth ； 
All sorrows disappeared, and there was great joy ； 
The mad and drunken came to their right mind. 
And all who were in fear, were comforted.** 

Then the world-honoured one, having arrived at perfect enlight- 
enment, uttered the following Gathas ― 

" Through ages past have I acquired continual merit. 
That which my heart desired have I now attained. 
How quickly have I arrived at the ever-constant condition. 
And landed on the very shore of Nirvana. 
The sorrows and opposition of the world. 
The Lord of the Kama lokas, Mdra Pisuna, 
These are unable now to affect me, they are wholly destroyed ； 
By the power of religious merit and of wisdom are they cast 
away. 

Let a man but persevere with unflinching resolution. 
And seek Supreme Wisdom, it will not be hard to acquire it ； 
When once obtained, then farewell to all sorrows. 
All sin and guilt are for ever done away." 

This was the |very first utterance of Tathagata after attaining 
Supreme Wisdom. 



[Kiouen XXX contains 6,540 words and cost 3.27 taels.] 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

§ 1. At this time, when Bodhisatwa, pointing to the earth at early 
dawn, overcame and destroyed the devil and his followers, the 
earth shook six times, and up to the very highest point of space 
was the reverberation heard. 

Then all the people of the world, observing these strange pheno- 
mena, inquired anxiously one of another as to their meaning, and 
further, they consulted the Bishis and soothsayers as to the mean- 
ing of these strange portents. At length these various Eishis and 
soothsayers replied, "In the country of Magadha, near the village 
of Gaya, there bas been a deadly contest betwixt one who has left 
his home to become a king of the highest law, and one who seeks 
to be king of the world of sin ； and the former has just prevailed, 
and beaten down the latter; and soon he will begin to preach and 
establish his kingdom amongst men, by declaring the tidings of 
his most excellent doctrine. And so the Gatha says [to the same 
effect]. 

At this time also, Suddli6dana I^ja, unable to sleep through 
restlessness and fear, was informed by his Brahman soothsayers 
that if be would wait awhile with patience, they would explain 
the cause. Meanwhile, M&ya, the mother of Buddha, who had 
acquired a heavenly body, taking the form of a hand-maiden, de- 
scended from heaven to the spot where Suddhddana, and Yasod- 
h&Tk, the mother of Bahnla, were, and spake thus,'" MaMrdja, be it 
known to you that on this night, your son, Sidddrtha, has at- 
tained supreme wisdom, and on this account the earth shook." 

Again the Devas of the Eupa worlds, perceiving all the pheno- 
mena we have before named, were also filled with doubt as to their 
meaning, on which the world-honoured one uttered the following 
words with his own lion voice — " Now have I entirely cut myself 
away from the bondage of all impure desires. The lustful heart 
is entirely destroyed, and all sources of sorrow ； the waters shall no 
longer flow, no further form of life shall I receive, no more to be 
tossed upon the waves of misery, I have crossed over and for ever 
escaped." 

Then all those Devas, having heard these words, reflected that 
Tath&gata had obtained complete deliverance, and then their 
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hearts rejoiced, they exulted and were unable to repress their feel- 
ings of triumph, they scattered flowers and poured down the 
choicest unguents and perfumes. Meanwhile, M&ra Pisima, wit- 
nessing all this, sat down at some distance from TatMgata, his 
heart filled with grief, and whilst he pretended to draw some- 
thing on the ground, he thought with himself thus—" How is it 
that I, who am able to hold in my power both. Sakra and all the 
other Devas, have been defeated, with all my host of followers, by 
this Shaman of the Sikya race ？，， 



The Story of the Eesolute Merchant. 

§ 2. In explanation of this we must have recourse to some subsequent 
teaching of Buddha, when all the Bhikshus were gathered round 
him and inquired thus ― " Oh ！ seldom-seen TatMgata ！ we fain 
would know by what power of resolution and fixed determination 
the world-honoured one has attained to this glorious condition 
of perfection." On whicli Tathagata rejoined, " Know ye, O 
Bhikshus ！ it was not on this occasion only that I have exercised 
this resolution and power of fixed determination (virya), so as to 
arrive at the condition of SambddM and the seven ^ Bodhyangas ； 
but I remember, in years gone by, how by the same power of per- 
severance I recovered a very precious Mani gem." Then all the 
Bhikshus requested Buddha on their account to explain the par- 
ticulars of this event. At this time Buddha addressed them as 
follows ― " Attend, then, O ye Bhikshus, and consider well what I 
say. I remember in years gone by that I was a merchant prince 
who entered the sea in order to gather precious gems, and whilst 
so engaged I obtained one Mani gem of inestimable value; but 
suddenly, after getting possession of it, I let it fall into the sea, 
and so lost it. Then, having taken a ladle, I began with fixed 
determination to empty out the water of the great sea, wishing to 
dry it up with a view to recover the gem. Then the Sea-spirit, 
observing what was done, forthwith reflected thus with himself ― 
( This man is foolish and ignorant ； he has no wisdom or judgment ； 
for how can he hope with a ladle to empty out the water of the 
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wide and boundless ocean, and then the Sea-spirit began to recite 
the following Gathas 一 

" ' There are many sorts of men and other creatures in the world. 
Who will do all sorts of things to get wealth thereby ； 
But now I see you are a man wholly bereft of sense. 
Beyond all I have ever seen amongst mortals ！ 
This great ocean is eighty-four thousand yojanas in width. 
And do you hope to dry it up and empty it with a ladle 
If you were to work from the day of your birth 
Till death in emptying out your ladlefiJs, 
The water you emptied away would be but a drop 
Compared with this wide and profound ocean. 
You are ignorant, therefore, and void of reflection. 
Like one who would take Mount Sumeru for an earring.' 

" At this time I (the merchant prince) answered the Sea-Spirit 
thus 一 

" 'Divine Being ！ this is not well said on your part. 
Desiring as you do to prevent me from emptying the sea. 
You may now watch me with fixed mind, and see 
How soon I will empty the ocean and make it dry ； 
But you, because the long delay you expect in waiting 
Would weary you, therefore you grieve and fret. 
But I swear that my resolution shall never flag, 
I will empty this ocean, I will render it dry. 
The precious gem which I have lost in its depths/ 
On its account I desire to dry up these waters. 
Then shall I recover my priceless gem. 
And, having obtained it, I will return home again. ， 

" At this time, the Sea-spirit, having heard these words, was 
filled with anxiety, and reflected thus ― * This man, so firm in his 
resolution, will really empty out the sea and make it dry;' 一 and 
so, having reflected thus, forthwith he gave back to me (the mer- 
chant prince) my priceless jewel ； and, in so doing, repeated the 
following Gdthas 一 
'"All men should encourage a resolute and firm determination. 
And vow that what they undertake they will never give up, 
I see now the power of this principle ~" 
Ua-ving recovered your lost gem, go to your home.' ，, 
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At this time the world-honoured one also uttered this G&tha 

" In every way and on every occasion encourage a resolute heart. 
■ Irresolution and vacillation bring with them sorrow ； 
But when once the mind has been made up for good. 
The wise man hereby soon acquires perfect knowledge/* 

Then Buddha said, " That merchant prince was myself in a former 
birth, and by the same resolution which I then displayed, have I 
now acquired the Highest Intelligence and the seven species of 
Supreme Wisdom " (B6dyangas). 



The Story of the Two Parrots. 

§ 3. Then the Bhikshus again addressed Buddha and said, " It is 
wonderful indeed and incomprehensible, O Tathdgata^ that one 
man should be able by himself to overcome the combined tempta- 
tions of M&ra and all his associates (as you have done) ；" and' 
having thus spoken, they remained silent. Then the world-hon- 
oured replied 一 " It was not on this occasion only, but in days gone 
by on many occasions, did I overcome by myself the efforts of 
Mara to destroy me. I remember in years gone by, ages ago, 
there were two macaws, ― brothers one to the other, the name of 
one was Malligiri {hair- wreath-mountain) , the other called Sutagiri 
(or Sudagiri). Suddenly, whilst these two parrots '^ere seated 
together on the top of a tree, there swooped down a great falcon, 
and caught up the little one and fiew away with it into the air. 
Then the one brother said to the other ~> 

" ' One man alone may cause mach. grief ； 
One man alone may cause great joy ； 
Then bite and tear as best you can the falcon's flesh. 
As soon as he perceives the pain he will release his hold. 
Your body indeed is little, and my strength is light. 
But only persevere, nor give up what you undertake.' 
The little parrot, having heard these words of his brother. 
Put forth his utmost strength and force. 
Wishing to make his efforts felt as much as possible. 
He bit the falcon's body in the most tender part. 
No sooner did the falcon feel the pain and anguish. 
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Than he quickly let the parrot slip from bim. 

And on account of what his body felt. 

He flew around and round, seeking to escape. 

From the conning parrot. 

Who fled away thro, space ； 

Then the falcon, seeing the parrot thus fly off. 

Departed, seeking some other means of getting nourishment. 

Now, as to this parrot that attacked the falcon. 

It was myself who by myself alone 

Thas conquered and escaped that enemy. 

How much more now by my accumulated merit 

Should I not conquer and defeat the power of M^a ？ 

So learn this lesson well ！ ye Bhikshus here assembled ！" 



The story of the Cunning Tortoise. 

§ 4. Again the world-honoured one proceeded to narrate the follow- 
ing JAtaka : " I remember in years and ages past there was a cer- 
tain river called Paryata; on the banks of this river there lived a 
man who gained liis livelihood by making flower-wreaths ； more- 
over, he had a garden bordering along the side of the river. Now, 
at this time there was a certain tortoise which was in the habit of 
coming up out of the water, and, going to the middle of this man's 
flower garden, he used to eat what he could find liere and there, 
and by so doing he trampled down and destroyed the flowers ； and 
then he departed. The gardener seeing tliis, and observing the tracks 
of the tortoise in every direction, perceiving how his flowers were 
destroyed, immediately formed a derice to catch the tortoise. 
Accordingly, he made a wicker cage, and soon entrapped him. Then 
when he was about to kill and eat Mm, the tortoise thought thus 
with himself—* What can I do to escape from this danger ？ What 
device or cannmg plan can I adopt ？ How can I take this gar- 
dener in f Haying thought thus, he immediately addressed his 
captor in these verses 一 

" ' I have but just come from the river, and am covered with mud. 
You should put aside your flowers and proceed to wash me. 
Lest my body, covered with impure mire. 
Should perhaps pollute your basket and its flowers.' 
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** Then the gardener thought thus ― ' This is good advice. I never 
thought of that. I will go and wash his body in the stream, and 
get rid of the dirt.' Immediately then he went and dipped the 
body of the tortoise in the river, thinking to wash him, and putting 
him on the top of a stone for this purpose, he flung water over 
him, when suddenly the tortoise, exerting his whole strength, 
jumped off the stone, and escaped into the river. Then the gar- 
dener, seeing the tortoise paddling away into deep water, thought 
thus with himself ― ' Wonderful indeed ！ that this tortoise should 
have been able thus to impose upon me! but now I will repay 
him in his own coin, and deceive him also, with a view to get him 
on land again ；， on this the flower-seller spake this G&tha to the 
tortoise 一 

" * My dear tortoise ！ listen whilst I tell you my idea. 
You no doubt have plenty of relations and dear friends, 
I will make you a beautiful wreath and hang it round your neck. 
That when you return home there may be much joy at the 
sight of yotu* 

" Then the tortoise thought thus— 'This flower-seller is telling me 
a great falsehood 一 lie wants to delude me. His mother is ill abed, 
and his sister, so-and-so, is busy making garlands to get money 
enough to support them all ； and yet he tells me that he will make 
a garland and give it me for nothing. It is all false; he only 
wants to catch me and eat me/ So the tortoise replied to the 
flower-seller in these words— 
" ' Tour family are busy in brewing wine to have a feast. 
They are getting all sorts of tasty food to eat, no doubt ； 
Go home, then, and give your orders, my Mend ； 
Let the tortoise be boiled, with forced-meat balls in plenty.* " 
Then Buddha added, " I was the tortoise at that time, the fiower- 
seller was M4ra Pisuna, he wished to entrap me with delusive 
speech, but was not able." 



The Story of the Foolish Dragon. 

§ 5. Again Buddha related this JAtaka ~~ " I remember in years 
gone by, ages ago, there was a certain dragon (kau ― a dragon with 
horns), living in the great sea, whose wife being pregnant, suddenly 
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took an extraordinary desire to have a monkey's heart to eat, and 
because of this longing her body became sorely afflicted so that she 
had no rest or ease for a moment. Then the male fish, seeing his 
wife thus afflicted and her natural beautiful colour fading away, 
and all her appearance changed, asked her and said, * My dear ！ 
what is it troubling you bo, what food is it you desire, seeing 
that you eat nothing that I provide ； why is this ？' Then 
the female dragon was silent, and answered not a word. Again 
her husband asked the same question, and pressed her for a 
reply ； on which she said, 'If you could give me what I want, 
then I would tell you at once, but if you are unable to do so, 
why should I trouble you about it?' To this he replied, 'Only 
tell me what you want, and if it is possible by the use of any device 
or craft to get it, trust me, you shall have your desire/ To this 
she answered, 'I am longing for a monkey's heart to eat; can 
you get me this, do you think, or not ？' Then the husband an- 
swered, ' What you want is a thing very difficult to get ； for, in 
fact, I live here in the ^eat sea and monkeys live in the mountain 
forests, on the tops of the trees ； how, then, can I get at them ？， To 
which the wife replied, ' This only I know, that if I cannot procure 
what I long for, my time will come prematurely, and I fear I shall 
die.' Then the husband said, 'My dear! be patient. I will go 
and try to accomplish it, and I cannot tell you how delighted I 
shall be if I succeed ！, 

" Forthwith the dragon went to the shore, and going up on the 
bank he saw, not very far off, a large tree called the Udambara. 
Now, it 80 happened that at that time there was a great monkey 
living on the tree top and partaking of the fruit and eating it. 
Then the dragon, having espied the monkey thus feasting on 
the top of the tree, gradually approached till he came under it, 
and then, looking up, he spoke in gentle words and said, as he 
saluted the monkey, ' All hail ！ all hail, thou shining one (basad ？), 
what art thou doing up there ？ art thou not afraid to move, lest 
in seeking thy food thou shonldst tumble down and come to an 
untimely end ？， To whom the monkey replied, ' No, dear sir ！ I 
have no such fear as that.' Then the dragon went on to say, 
'What, then, do you find to eat up there?' 一 to which the monkey 
answered, ' I am living here in this Udambara tree, and feeding 
on its fruit (seeds).' Then the Dragon said, 'I am filled with 
inexpressible joy in seeing you thiis^ and I beg your leave to form a 
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close friendship with you ； let us from this time be allies ； but, 
why, let me ask, do you live in this place, feeding on the scanty 
fruit of this solitary tree. What pleasure can you find here ？ Come 
down, I pray you, and let me conduct you. I will carry you over 
the great sea to yonder shore, where there are vast forests of 
every kind of tree with flowers and fruit. There is the Amra tree, 
and the Djambu tree, and the Lakaja {likusa, or, lakasa, a bread- 
fruit tree), and the Banava (phanava ？), and the Tinduka tree, and 
many others besides.* Then the monkey said, * But tell me, pray, 
how am I to reach that place, the water is deep and wide, and very 
dangerous, how can I possibly float myself across it ？， Then the 
dragon said to the monkey, * I will take you on my back and 
carry you over. You have only to come down from the tree, and 
get on the top of my back and all is done ！, 

" Then the monkey, because he had no fixed mind, and had little 
knowledge or experience of the world, came down from the top of 
the tree, and got on the back of the dragon. Then the dragon 
thought thus with himself * Well done ！ I have managed this 
business exceedingly well ！, and immediately he proceeded to make 
his journey homewards. Then he plunged into the water, and 
began to dive downwards towards his dwelling-place ； on which the 
monkey cried out, * My dear friend, where are you going, diving 
down in this way all of a sudden ？， On which the dragon replied, 
' Never you mind ！， On which the monkey said again, ' Oh, pray 
tell me what you are going to do ？， Then the dragon said, ' I have 
a wife very sad and ill, and she has taken a strong fancy to have 
your heart to eat， and that's the reason I am taking you to her 
in such a hurry/ Then the monkey thought thus with himself 
一 'Alas ！ aJas ！ this is a very unlucky job for me ！ I have brought 
this ruin on myself; alas ！ I must think of some crafty expedient 
to get myself out of this difficulty, if I can? 

" Thinking thus with himself, he addressed the dragon and said, 
' Illustrious and dear friend ！ I am extremely sorry, but as a 
matter of fact my heart at this moment is on the top of the 
Udambara tree, where you first saw me， and I didn't think of 
bringing it with me when I left. Why did you not tell me the 
truth at the time that I might have brought it with me ？ But 
now, my dear friend, if you will just return for a moment, I will 
go and fetch my heart, and then go back with you to your wife.' 
The dragon, having heard the monkey's speech^ immediately com- 
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plied with his request, and the two went back together. Xo sooner 
bad they got within a short distance of the share than the monkey 
with all hiB strength gore a leap off the dngon's back, and scam- 
pered with all his might ap to the top of the Udambara tree, 
whiliit the dragon took up his position below. After a while, per- 
C45iTinf( the monkey made no move as if to come down, the dragon 
addretsed him and said^ 'Come, my dear friend ！ be quick and 
como down, that I may cany you to my hoaae as we agreed.' But 
tbo monkej remained quite silent, and gave no sign of an inten- 
tion to come down; and so the dragon, after a long time, seeing 
no prospect of his coming down, began this Gdtha and said 

" ' My excellent monkey-friend, having taken your heart, 
Como down quickly from the top of the tree, 
I want to take you over to yonder forest, 
To tho place where there are trees and fruit of every kind.' 

"Then the monkey thought with himself, 'what a fool fchis 
dragon w I ' and immediately answered in a G&tha ： 

" ' Your plan, old fellow ！ is a very excellent one ； 
But your wisdom is very little indeed. 
JuHt think now for a moment and reflect ： 
Did you over know a single creature without a heart ？ 
Ah for those forests 一 no doubt the fruits are beautiful, 
Tho Amra fruit, and all the rest you talked about, 
]iut do you know I prefer just now not to visit them, 
I would ratbor stop here and eat the Udambara fruit.*" 

Thon Buddha aaid to bis followers, " You should know that at 
thin timo I was the monkey, and that the dragon was Mdra 
riHuna, and as he could not oatoh me then by his stratagem, so 
noithor has he now been able to entice me by his promise of bodily 
ploasuroB." 



Tho Story of the Prudent Quail. 

§ 6. Thin the Bhikshos said again (as before). On which Buddha 
replied* " it was not on this oooasion only that I was enabled to de- 
foat MAra ； but I romember in years gone by, ages ago, there was 
a oertain hunter, who having found oat a seoladed spot where the 
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birds were in the habit of alighting to feed, he himself proceeded 
to the place, and having arrived there, he made a certain covering 
of twigs and branches, and put it over himself as he lay in wait, 
seated on the ground. Then the birds seeing this green looking 
fabric when they came, alighted on the top of it, whilst the hunter 
seeing them on the top, slily put his hand through, and dragging 
them in killed them at his leisure. Then one bird having observed 
what happened, thought thus with himself : ' This hut-like cover- 
ing seems to be able to move about from place to place, whereas 
all the trees are fixed and immovable; it is certain that there 
must be somebody beneath the covering.' And so this bird kept at 
a distance from it, and the hunter was not able to catch him. And 
so the Gatlia says ： 

"'I observe that all the trees of the forest. 
Whether it be that which, is called the Vira, 
Or the Arala, or the Djaiubu tree. 
Or the Motchara, or the Tchanda tree. 
Are ever fixed and remain in one place, 
Even from the time they first began to grow. 
But this tree-like structure ever moves from place to place ； 
There must be some one aliv^e beneath it. 
And if that some one have an evil intention. 
It is better that I should keep as far away as possible. 
My heart is full of doubt and fear ； 
This wicked plan augurs no good to any of us ； 
For if he catches me he will certainly kill me. 
Even as I remember in days gone by. 
How I escaped from the net of the fowler. 
Having gained wisdom by this experience, I will be off., " 

Then Buddha added, " at that time I was the wise bird, and Mira 
Pisuna was the hunter; and as I then discerned the stratagem of 
the fowler, so also was I able to perceive all the varied and hideous 
forms of the army of Mdra." And so he ended with this G&tha : 

" If there be no deep reflection with men. 
How is it possible to obtain superior wisdom ？ 
Now, because of deep and long consideration 
Have I escaped the toils (of MAra) and obtained a condition 
of rest (wou-wei)." 
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The Offering of Food by the Two Merchants. 

§ 7. Now at this time, after Buddha had arrived at Perfect Enlight- 
enment beneath the Bodhi tree, he remained seated there during 
seven complete days and nights, ravished with the happiness of 
his condition, and he ate nothing. 

After this interval, having aroased himself from his rapture, 
seated on his lion throne, on the first night he considered (or re- 
alised) in their right order the twelve Nidanas, and then in a 
reverse order, he identified these as one and the same ； he traced 
them from the first cause and followed them through every con- 
current circamstance. From ignorance he ascertained came merit 
and demerit (sanscara) ； from thbse came consciousness (vijnyana) ； 
from this came names and things (nama, rupa) ； from this the six 
ayatanas; from these touch (sparsa); from this sensation (vedana); 
from this came love (trishna) ； from this cleaving to existence 
(upadana) ； from this reproduction ； from this old age, and disease, 
and death ； and from these the whole category of sorrows. Then 
the world honoured one having recognised these laws of connection, 
uttered the following G&thas ： 

" Whoever, practising the rules of a Brahmana, observes the world 
aroand him (tchu-^, ye damma). 
Sees at once that these things are produced by mutual relation- 
ship ； 

Perceiving that the world around him is produced by this mutual 
dependence. 

He recognises then that all phenomena are but the result of 
cause and effect." i 

Then the world-honoured one， in the middle of the night, having 
fully gone through these successive links of the chain, began to 
return in a reverse order, and he concluded thus ： destroy igno- 
rance, and you destroy the cause of merit and demerit ； destroy 
this, and you destroy consciousness, and so on. Then the world- 
honoured one again uttered these Gdthas ： 

" Whoever practises the rules of a Brahmana^ and observes the 
world around him, . 

1 This seems to be the well-known stanza, "Ye damma beta 
prabhasa/' etc. 
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Immediately perceiving that things are produced by the laws of 

mutual relationship ； 
Seeing that things are thus the result of dependence on one or 

the other. 

He concludes also that by destroying this relationship things 
will come to an end." 

Then the world-honoured one, after the night had passed, having 
thoroughly investigated these laws, and perceived clearly that by 
destroying ignorance all is destroyed, and by the power of igno- 
rance all is produced, repeated the following Gdthas ： 

" If there be a man practising the rules of a Brahmana, and ob- 
serving the way of the world. 
Who forthwith perceives the rules of production and the conse- 
quent method of destruction. 
This man firmly fixed, having overcome the fascinations of Mara, 
Stands like yonder Sun Deva, illustrious in the midst of the 
vault of space." 

Then the world-honoured one, having arisen from his lion 
throne, and going a short distance from the B6dhi Tree, sitting 
down with his legs crossed, remained immovable during other 
seven days, beholding the Bodhi Tree without removing his eyes ； 
and as he sat he thought thus, " Here have I loosed myself from 
all the concourse of sorrows, and have cast away the burden of 
them." [In after time a tower was erected on this spot, and called 
"not lifting the eyes"] Then after seven days, the world-honoured 
one, arising from his ecstasy, uttered the following G&thas : 

" In this sacred arena I have got rid of every source of sorrow. 
And seated here beholding that sacred throne on which I sat, 
I remember it was there I fulfilled my vows, I arrived at the 
other shore. 

In that place it was X reached the full enjoyment of Bodhi." 

Then the world-honoured one, proceeding from the tower called 
" the eye unmoved," proceeded slowly and with dignity to the 
place called Marichi (ray of light), where he walked up and down, 
and then sat down and again for seven days sat still witK his legs 
crossed, enjoying the delights of emancipation. After seven days, 
having come from his condition of ecstasy, then Kala Niga Edja 
( black color), having come to the place where he was, paid horn- 
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age to the world-honoured one, and took his place on one side and 
addressed him thus : " World-honoured ！ from remote ages, I have 
ever presented a place of abode (hall or palace) to the Buddhas on 
tliis very spot, and they have all deigned to accept the offering at 
my bands ； deign then, oh Lord ！ to receive from me on this occa- 
sion also, this glorious palace in which you may abide." 

Buddha accepts the gift, and after seven days he de- 
livers for the benefit of KSla, the triple refuge, and the 
five laws, on which Kala becomes a disciple. After 
this a Naga Eaja, called Muchalinda, comes to the spot, 
and presents him with a similar abode ； and when a 
storm occurred, wound round the hall with seven folds, 
and spread his seven-fold hood over Buddha to shelter 
him ； and when Buddha arose from his ecstasy, lie ap- 
peared before him as a Brahman youth, and told him 
what he had done. He also received the tliree refuges, 
and the five commandments, and became a disciple. 
After this the shepherd boy, who had protected Bodhi- 
satwa, during his six years' penance, by planting some 
boughs of the Nyagrodha tree over him, and had in 
consequence been bom in the Trayastrinslias heaven as 
a Deva, now came and worshipped the world-honoured 
one, and besought him to sit beneath that tree in con- 
templation. This the world-honoured one consented to 
do, and remained in rapt contemplation beneath that 
Nyagrodha tree for seven days. After this he delivered 
to the Deva the triple form of refuge and the five com- 
mandments, and he also became a disciple, the first of 
all the Devas. 

[Kiouen XXXI contains 6,360 words, and cost 3.18 taels]. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

At this time time the world-honoured one, having sat for seven 
days beneath the Nyagrodha tree, arose and proceeded slowly to- 
wards a grove called Ktchirnika,^ where lie remained for another 
seven days enjoying the fruition of deliverance. 

It was now forty-nine days since Sujata, the village girl, had 
given him the milk and rice, and since then he had eaten nothing. 
Now, it so happened that at this time there were two merchant 
princes of North India, whose names were Tripusha and the other 
Bhallika. These men were very prudent, and had taken five hun- 
dred wagon loads of valuable goods to Middle India, and were now 
removing to North India with a corresponding amount of valuable 
property. Now, when they were not far from this Ktchirnika grove, 
each of these merchants had an ox that went before the caravan, 
and whenever there was a place of danger they showed symptoms 
of fear, and so warned the merchants beforehand. Now it came to 
pass that the Guardian Spirit of that Tchirnika grove just at 
this time assuming a bodily form and standing in front of the oxen, 
they were a&aid to go on. Then the two merchants, gently striking 
the oxen with a twig of the Utpala flower, would have them ad- 
vance, but they still refused, and so all the other oxen were brought 
to a standstill ； moreover the wheels of the various wagons re- 
mained fixed, and the whole caravan was obliged to halt. Then 
the two merchantmen were filled with fear, and the very hairs of 
their bodies stood erect as they spake thus one to the other "~ 
" What unlucky circumstance is this which has befallen us ！" Then 
each of them going two or three paces from where they stood, with 
clasped hands and prostrate forms paid reverence to all the Q-ods* 
and all the spirits with their utmost strength, and as they adored 
they said, " Oh I that we who are involved in this calamity and in 
fear of death, might find a swift deliverance ！" Then the Guardian 
Deva of the grove, assuming a body and appearing to the mer- 
chants, addressed them thus 一 " Be not afraid, oh merchantmen ！ 
there is no cause for apprehension in this place ； but the world- 



1 Fouceaux gives it Tohirikas, p. 356. 

2 Tien. 
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honoured TatMgata, having arrived at Supreme Wisdom, is now 
dwelling in this wood ； and it is now forty-nine days since he has 
eaten anything. This, then, is your opportunity for making some 
offering of food to liim that you may obtain an enduring recom- 
pense of peace and rest." Then those merchants, obedient to the 
words of the Deva, prepared an offering of honey and wheat, and 
brought it to the place where Buddha was. Then the merchants, 
beholding the glory and grace of the body of TatMgata, were filled 
with faith, and adored at his feet. They then addressed him thus 一 
" Would that the world-honoured one, on our account, would ac- 
cept this pure offering of honey and wheat." Then the world - 
honoured one, reflecting that all former Buddhas had first received 
the offering of an alms-dish, considered thus with himself ~ " But 
in what vessel am I to receive this offering?" Then the four 
Heavenly Kings, each bringing a golden alms-dish, came to the 
place to present them, to Buddha, and besought him to accept 
them. But he refused, as such costly dishes were unbecoming a 
recluse. Then they brought silver dishes, and emerald and ruby 
dishes ； but yet he would not accept them. At length they brought 
four earthen dishes and offered them, on which Buddha, causing 
them to unite in one (lest there should be jealousy), accepted the 
one from them all. At this time, the world-honoured one repeated 
the following G^thas ： 一 [a G&tha to each of the four kings]. 

Then Buddha, having accepted the offering of the two merchants, 
delivered to them the triple Refuge, and they became his dis- 
ciples. Finally, lie delivered their caravan from its difficulties and 
presented them (in consequence of their request for some memorial 
of him) with a hair and fragments of his nails, telling them that 
hereafter a stone should fall from heaven near the place where 
they lived, and that there they should erect a pagoda and worship 
the relics as though, they were Buddha himself. On their feeling 
some doubts, he related to them what had happened when Dipan- 
kara was the Supreme Buddha (the story of the five-stalked flower), 
and how the Devas had taken his hair after he bad become a 
recluse, and erected a pagoda over it in the Heavens ： after this 
they took the relics with joyful heart and departed. After this, 
having partaken of the food of the two merchants, Buddha was 
visited with a sickness and colic, on which a medicine-Deva brought 
him an Amra fruit, which healed him; and in consequence of this 
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good act, Buddha delivered to him and his wife, the Devi, the triple 
formula of Refuge, which led her to become a female disciple ~~ 
the first who became so among women. Then Buddha, having 
buried the Amra stone, immediately there sprung up a tree covered 
with fruit and flowers. Then the world-honoured one felt his dis- 
ease perfectly removed.] 

[Kiouen XXII contains 6,568 words, and cost 3.284 taels.] 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 
The Exhortation of Brahma Deva. 

§ 1. At this time, the world-honoured one reflected thus with him- 
self ~ " The condition (Law) to which. I have arrived is certainly a 
deep and mysterious one, difficult to perceive, even as the finest 
dust is hard to see, and its mode and place of existence hard to 
determine. No teacher or cunning man of wisdom has brought me 
to this condition. But this system, of the twelve Nid^nas i is not 
for man to comprehend, but for Buddha alone ； although I could 
desire to proclaim this Law to men, yet how can they receive it ？ 
it would be useless for me to make the attempt." 

Thinking thus, that he had acquired this knowledge from no 
human source at any time, the world -honoured one remained in 
that place lost in thought ； as the Gdthas say ― 

" Through much sorrow and suffering have I attained to this 
condition. 

How then can I make it known to others in a moment or without 
preparation. 

How difficult for men to receive such, a Law, bound as they are 
by the chain of evil desire, doubt, anger, and hate, etc." 

So Tathigata, perceiving the gravity of the circumstances in 
which he was placed, desired to remain where he was in the place 



1 The twelve Nid^nas are the well-known links in the chain of 
existence, taught by Buddha. 
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of solitude (aranyai), and not declare his Law to others ； as the 
G&tha says ― 

" Seeing all flesh weighed down by sorrow. 
Oppressed by the weight of Mse teaching and heretical beliefs; 
He thought, ~> how difficult to release them by declaring this 

inscratable Law of mine, — 
Thinking thus, he desired to remain as a solitary hermit 
(aranya)." 

At this time, the Lord of the Sahalokadhatn, Mah& Brahma, the 
King of Heaven (Devarija), whilst dwelling in his palace, perceived 
this condition of things, and having perfect cognizance of the 
intention of Buddha not to declare the Law, he assumed the 
appearance of a martial youth, with oatstretched arms, and ap- 
peared thus before Tath^ata. Having saluted him by kneeling 
at his feet, he stood on one side and addressed him thus 一 "All 
hail (Sadha) ！ honoured by the world ！ See now the world without 
a refuge 一 the seeds of virtue utterly gone ： whilst the world- 
honoured one has arrived at perfect wisdom, he has acquired 
that unequalled Law, he has become perfectly enlightened, and 
yet he has suddenly resolved to enter an Aranya* place of abode, 
and not declare his Law for the good of men ！ Oh, let me exhort the 
excellent Tathdgata not to act thus ； be not thus silent, oh world- 
honoured ！ but, for the sake of men sunk in sin, declare Thy Law ！ 
Let the love of Tatb&gata constrain him so to do ； let the com- 
passionate heart of Sugata move him to declare his Law ！ for 
though the world be naughty, yet there are many prepared to 
receive this message of love, and to be converted, many who other- 
wise will perish ； let the world-honoured one, therefore, resolve to 
preach his Law for the good of these I" And to the same tenor are 
the Gftthas. 

[These are omitted, being only another form of the same exhorta^ 
tion.] 

At this time, the world-honoured one, having heard the exhorta- 
tion of Brahma JDevar&ja, was moved by love for all flesh, to exercise 



1 0*-lan-jo (Mithode, p. 477) ； does tlus explain the Tardyana of 
Foucaux, p. 364? 

2 Tliat is, a hermit's cell apart from men. 
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his Divine power of sight,^ and so to ascertain the condition of the 
world around him. Thus by the power of his Divine Wisdom, he be- 
held men in the various conditions of ignorance, prepared for instruc- 
tion, or advanced in knowledge, just as in a tank of different Lotus 
flowers, some are just emerging from the mud, but not yet above 
the water ； others above the water, but not yet opened ； others 
just opening, waiting for the power of external influences (the four 
elements) to complete their development ； thus beholding by his 
wisdom the various conditions of men, and their several capabili- 
ties for further instruction and enlightenment, having thas ac- 
quainted himself with these circumstances, he addressed Brahma 
Devar^'a thus 一 

" Oh ！ Brahma Devardja, attend carefully ！ 
I am willing now to open the gate of immortality' 
If any will listen, let them come gladly ； 

Let them hearken to me as I declare the tidings of this Law 
(Beli^ous System)." 

Then MaM Brahma, having heard these words and understanding 
their purport, was filled with joy beyond expression, he rejoiced 
exceedingly and exalted at the news ； and then, having respect- 
fully walked round Tath&gata three times, suddenly he disap- 
peared ！ 

Then the world-honoured one began to consider with himself 
who was worthy first of all to hear the words of his teaching, and in a 
fit state to accept them. Considering thus, he remembered Udraka 
K&maputra and his companions, and wished to preach to them first, 
but then a voice of an invisible Deva proclaimed to him from space 
that E&maputra had already been dead six days ； then, considering 
in what place he was now born, Buddha perceived that he was now 
an inhabitant of one of the Arupa worlds, the life of the inhabitants 
of which extends over eighty-four thousand great Kalpas. Then, by 
the exercise of his wisdom, Buddha saw that at the expiration 
of this period of time Udraka B&maputra would return to this 
world and be born as a flying fox, and after that he would be bom 



1 This exercise of the Divine power of sight is alluded to by the 
Priest Migettuwatte, in his " Controversy " with the Christian ad- 
vocates held at Fantura, in Ceylon, Aug. 1873, vide p. 70 (op, cit). 

a Amrita. 
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in hell ； on which Buddha exclaimed, " Alas ！ alas ！ for Udraka 
Kdmaputra ！ Oh, that he had survived to hear the saving words of 
my Law ！ alas ！ alas ！" 

Then Buddha considered also what the condition of Alara was ； 
and a Deva, invisible in the air, exclaimed that AElra Kalama had 
died bat yesterday, on which Buddha, by his eyes of Wisdom, found 
that he also had been bom in one of the Arupa Heavens, where he 
would live for sixty-three thousand great Kalpas, after which he 
would be bom on earth as a Ilija, and after that in hell ； on which 
again Buddha exclaimed, "Alas ！ alas ！ would that Aldra had sur- 
vived that he might have heard the saving words of my Law ！ alas ！ 
alas!" 



On Turning the Wheel of the Excellent Law, 

§ 2. Buddha, having thus considered who of all living creatures 
was in a condition first to hear his Law, remembered the five Eishis 
who had dwelt with him during the time of his severe penance, and 
perceiving their fitness for it, he resolved to turn the wheel of the 
Law first for their benefit. He then considered where they dwelt, 
and using the power of his Divine sight he perceived that they 
were living in the Deer park near Benares, occupying one part of 
it and another according to circumstances. Then the world- 
honoured one, having stood for a little time near the Bodhi tree, 
turned away, and then gradually advanced towards the country of 
Benares ； as the Gfttha says ― 

" The world-honoured one, wishing to preach to E^maputra, 
Bending his mind to discover where he was living. 
Found that his present life ended, lie was now in Heaven, 
Then his mind turned to the five Eishis, and he desired to go to 
them." 

1 This expression " turn the wheel of the Law" (dhammacak- 
kam pavatteti) is better rendered " establish, the dominion of the 
Law," in other words " the dominion of Religion." The evident 
contrast between Buddha, as a Chakravarti lUja, and a Spiritual 
Teacher or ； Ruler, observed throughout this work, will help to show 
that " dhammacakkam " is only an expression used for religious 
dominion, instead of Eegal or Secular authority. Vide Childer's 
Pali Diet,, sub voce Dhamma, 
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Then Mara Edja^ the Wicked one, seeing Buddha's intention to 
leave the neighbourhood of the Bodhi tree, was filled with, sorrow 
and consternation, and forthwith hastened to the spot to meet 
him; having arrived, he addressed him thus 一 " Hail ！ world- 
honoured! I pray thee leave not this spot! but let the world- 
honoured remain here in rest as lie desires." To whom the world- 
honoured one replied, " Mdra E&ja Pisuna ！ trouble not yourself 
further about me ！ In days gone by, you desired to perplex and 
baffle me in vain; at the present time, possessed as I am of 
Supreme Wisdom, your efforts will be worse than useless." 

Then the world-honoured, having advanced from the Tree of 
Knowledge, proceeding by easy stages, came first of all to the 
village called Chandra [beautiful and bright {Oh. ed.)']. From this 
he advanced to the village of Tchandajira Iwithout-horn- strike 
{Ch. ed.)]. In the middle of the road, leading to this place, he 
met a mendicant Brahman called Upakama i [come (or, future) 
Zmsitim (Ch. ed.)]. This Brahman, having looked at Buddha, 
addressed him thus, " Venerable one ！ offspring of G6tama ！ whence 
comes it that thy form is so perfect, thy countenance so lovely, 
thy appearance so peaceful ？ What system of religion is it that 
imparts to thee such joy and such peace ？" To whom the world- 
honoured replied, as he proceeded on his way, in these Gathas— 

" I have conquered and overcome all worldly influences, 
I have perfected in myself every kind of wisdom, 
I live now in the world, spotless and without taint. 
For ever have I cast off the trammels of desire/' etc. 

Then Upakama, the Brahman, further inquired of Buddha 
whither he was going, and on hearing he was going to Benares, 
he inquired for what purpose he was going there, to whom the 
world-honoured replied in the following G&thas : 

" I now desire to turn the wheel of the excellent law ； 
Fop this purpose am I going to that city of Benares, 
To give light to those enshrouded in darkness. 
And to open the gate of Immortality to men." 



1 Named "Upagana" by Bumouf {Introduction, p. 389) and 
" Upaka " by Spence Hardy {Mcmual of Buddhism, p. 184), vide 
Etudes Bouddhiques, by M. Leon Feer, p. 15. 
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On this, TJpakama again inquired as to the meaning of what 
Buddha had said, that he had become a Eabat, and had overcome 
sorrow ； to which the world-honoured one replied in these Gdthas ： 
" Know then that I have completely conquered all evil passion, 

I have for ever got rid- of the remnants of all personal being ； 

Every evil law throughout the world destroyed, 

I am, therefore, called the True and Perfect Teacher (Lord)." 

[There are other G&thas also which speak of the folly of one, who, 
though himself enlightened, seeks not to enlighten others ― even 
as a lamp enlightens all in the house ^ so Buddha, by the light of 
his religious system desires, to dispense light to all.] 

Then TJpakama cried out, " Venerable G6tama, yonder is your 
way," and himself turned to the eastward. 

Then a certain Deva, who in days of yore had been a relative of 
Upakama，8, ou this account wishing to do him some benefit, and 
to point him to the way of deliverance and of rest and peace (with- 
out fear) came near and uttered the following Gdthas ： 
" You have now met with the Supreme Teacher of gods and men. 

You know not that this world-honoured one has attained the 
true condition of B6dhi ； 

Whither goest thou then 一 immersed in heresy ； 

Wheresoever thou goest, sorrow and disappointment will be tliine. 

Rejecting thas the advances of the one true teacher. 

Deserting him and offering no religious alms. 

What service can thine hand or foot render thee. 

In Ilim alone can be found the source of the true faith." 

Then the world-honoured one gradually advancing from Tchir- 
nasatra [the same as Tchundajira (Ch, ed.)] came to the village of 
Kamapura [the city of the ear (Ch. ed.)] ； from thence he ad- 
vanced to Sarathi [harmonious-royal-city (Ch. ed..)], thence he 
proceeded to Bohita vastu [obstruction-city^ (Ch. ed.)]. From 
this city he advanced straight to the banks of the Ganges, and 
there encountering the ^ner of a ferry boat, he addressed him 
thus, " Hail ！ respectable sir ！ I pray jogi take me across the river 
in your boat!" To whom the boatman replied, "If you can pay 
me the fare, I will willingly take your honour across the river." 



Compare Attak^ Archaeolog. Survey/' ii, 7. 
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To whom Buddha said, "Whence shall I procure money to pay you 
your fare, I, who have given up all worldly wealth and riches, and 
who am now of no more worth than a broken pot or a cracked earthen 
jar J my heart now is beyond the influence of favour or dislike ； 
the man who would kill me, or would bestow upon me all honour, 
both are alike to me ~~ where then shall I get the money you ask 
of me as a fare ？ " To whom the boatman answered, " If you can 
give me the money I will ferry you across ； for this indeed is my 
only means of livelihood, for the support of my wife and children." 
Then the world-honoured one, perceiving a flock of geese flying 
from the south to the north bank of the Ganges, immediately ad- 
dressed the boatman in the following Gathas ： 

" See yonder geese in fellowship pass o'er the Ganges, 
They ask not as to &re of any boatman. 
But each by his inherent strength of body. 
Flies through the air as pleases him. 
So, by my power of spiritual energy. 
Will I transport myself across the river. 
Even though the waters on this southern bank 
Stood up as high and firm as Sumeru." {And so he flies across,) 

Then the boatman, having witnessed this miracle, began to up- 
braid himself, saying, " alas ！ alas ！ that I should have seen the 
great religious merit of this holy one, and not have given him a 
free pasRage across the river. Alas ！ alas ！ what an opportunity 
have I lost!" and reproaching Mmself thus he fell to the groand 
in a swoon. At length coming to Mmself, he arose from the earth 
and went straight to BimMsara, King of Magadha, and told him 
all that had happened, hearing which the king made the following 
decree : "It is impossible to know in every case whether this 
spiritual ability of locomotion exists or not. Wherefore, I com- 
mand that in every case when a religious mendicant desires to 
cross the river, that he be ferried over free of charge." 

Then the world-honoured one, having transpOTted himself thus 
over the river, kept up his flight towards the city of Benares. Now 
in that neighbourhood there was a certain dragon-tank, the 
dragon's name being " Sankha " [this means " serpent " {Ch, ed.)]. 
The world-honoured one having come to this spot and there 
aUghted, the N4ga fi^a raised on the site a tower which was 
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called Medika [this means earth'tower (Ch. ed.)]. And as Tatha- 
gata remained there, awaiting the time for asking alms, another 
tower was erected, called " awaiting-time-tower," even as the 
G&tha says ： 

" All the Buddhas at night time go not among men. 
They await awhile till the time of fasting be over. 
Those who beg at improper times have great sorrow ； 
Therefore it is an ordinance for ever, to abide the time." 

Then Buddha entering in at the western gate of the city, pro- 
ceeded in order through the streets asking alms 一 afterwards 
leaving the city and taking his place beside some water (the river), 
he sat down and ate ； and then washing his (hands and feet) he 
proceeded northward by easy steps to the grove of Deer. As the 
Gatha says ： 

" In the Deer park, the carols of the various birds resounding, 
The place where the holy ones of old have ever dwelt. 
The shining body of the world-honoured one also 
Slowly advanced towards that sacred spot, as the sun for glory." 

Now when the fi7e Eishis saw him approaching, they said one to 
another, " This is none other than that Shaman of the Gautama 
clan ； he has lost all his spiritual power, and is now approaching 
with his body full of strength and grace ； let us disregard him — 
let us offer him no reverence, let us not offer him an abode in our 
company." [Now Adjnata alone did not feel these sentiments in 
his heart, nevertheless he said nothing]. And so the Gatha says ： 

" See this Gotama now approaching. 
Let as Eishis not disagree, 
We will pay him no reverence or worship, 
For lie is a man who has broken bis vow." 

So it happened that in this mood the five Eishis awaited the 
approach of the world-honoured one as he slowly advanced ； but, 
at the same time, as they sat one beside the other, they were dis- 
tressed beyond measure in their hearts, and desired above all things 
to rise to salute him. Even as the Sakuna bird (the eagle), 
caught in an iron net surrounded by fire, frets and tears his prison 
chains to get away, so did those five men vex their hearts to rise 
and pay the world-honoured one due reverence. At length, unable 
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longer to restrain themselves, they rose and offered him water for 
his feet and all other necessary provision after his journey, and 
then they exclaimed ― " Welcome ！ welcome ！ our old friend Gotama ！ 
sit down and rest, and halt awhile in our company ！" And so 
the Gdtha says 一 

" They presented to him an alms-dish and the three garments, 
And they bowed themselves down at Buddha's feet ； 
Moreover, they arranged a place for him to sit. 
And offered him a water vessel and a pitcher/* 

Then Buddha^ slowly approaching the place appointed for him, 
took his seat; and being seated he reflected thus 一 " What sad 
weakness is this of these five Bishis unable to keep the vow they 
had just made together ！" 

Then they addressed Buddha as follows 一 "Venerable G6taina ！ 
your body is of a beautiful appearance, your face and your eyes 
round and fresh, and all your senses in perfect accord ； you mast 
indeed have found the elixir of immortality, and the way of 
life." 

Then the world-honoured one replied, " Ye Eishis ！ mock not 
TatMgata by calling him 'the venerable Gotama/ Ye are in- 
deed in the way of death, and shall reap sorrow and disappoint- 
ment by continuing therein ； but I have found the way of Immor- 
tality, and am now abiding in it. I am able also to instruct you 
therein, if you will but attend and consider my words, if you will 
but walk according to my directions ； if a man or woman will leave 
the world, and follow me, desiring to find that highest condition 
of a true Brahmana, to reach the fountain head of such a con- 
dition, then such an one shall surely find it, and arrive at the 
desired goal; his faculties perfected, he shall cut himself off from 
further birth and death ； and well-founded in his religious life he 
shall heteafter receive no other form of temporary existence (bhava). 
This is what ye should meditate on." And so the Gdtha says— 

" Those five Eishis mockingly spoke of Buddha as G6tama, 
The world-honoured one in pity taught them, saying, 
* Let not your thoughts be so proud and high. ； 
Let go that pride of self, and obey and reverence me. 
There is no pride of self in me, but perfect self-composure j 
I desire to change in you the ground of your destiny. 
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I， who have become Buddha, honoured by the world. 

For the sake of all living things, I would bring this good.* " 

Then those five Kishis answered thus 一 " Venerable Gotama ！ 
In days gone by you Tainly sought (by austerities) this condition of 
Supreme Wisdom, you obtained it not then, how much, less now, 
weary as you are of the practice of abstract meditation, your body 
in the full possession of its faculties and enjoying the complete tide 
of its life ！，， 

Then the world-honoured one, chiding these Eishis, said, "Speak 
not thus ！ Tathdgata wearies not. in the practice of religion, nor 
loses his power of meditation nor relaxes his bodily discipline ！ but 
ye Eishis ！ I have now attained the end of all, the condition of 
' Araha-Samma-sambadda/ And because I have thus attained the 
way of life, ye Eishis should attend to my instruction, and not 
oppose your minds to my instruction, for I am able to teach you 
the one way by which alone ye may hereafter escape all (personal) 
existence." 

Then the five Eishis rejoined, " Venerable Gotama ！ surely in 
old days you sought this Law and this condition of Supreme . 
Wisdom, till your body relaxed from very weakness its efforts." 
To whom the world-honoured one replied, " Did ye, then, oh 
Bishis ！ know me ever lie or speak falsely in my instructions ？" 
To which they answered, " No ！" At this time, the world-honoured 
one, projecting his tongue from his moath. caused it to reach to 
both his ears, and to the nostrils, and then to cover his whole face, 
after which he withdrew it again, and said, " Can a man, oh Eishis ！ 
guilty of lying, perform such an act as this ？" To which they re- 
plied, " No ！" " Mock not, therefore, TatMgata, by saying that 
he became weary of his bodily discipline, or that he has lost his 
power of meditation ； whereas, in fact, he has attained a condition 
of Supreme Enligliftenment^ and is ready to instruct you in the way 
of life." [In the end the Bishis submit to be taught, and assume the 
ro&es and the personal preparation Jit for a follower of Buddlia,'] 

[Kiouen XXXIII contains 6148 words and cost 3.074 taels.] 

1 This extraordinary power of lengthening the tongue is con- 
stantly attributed to Buddha, as one of the peculiar marks of his 
person. Sometimes (as in the Lotus and elsewhere) it is exag- 
gerated grotesquely into a power to cover the worlds of the uni- 
verse with, the same member. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

§ 1. Then the world-honoured one began to reflect as to where 
the previous Buddhas had first turned the Wheel of the most 
excellent Law, and in what manner, and what the truths first de- 
clared were. Then the spot where he was seated began to heave 
and quake, and at the same time five hundred lion-thrones appeared 
in the garden. The world-honoured one, having respectftiUy 
circumambulated three of these, took his seat on the fourth, with 
his legs crossed, without fear, in perfect composure. And then 
considering what truths the former Buddhas had first taught, he 
found they were the four truths triply explained.^ 

At this time, being the fifteenth day of the month. Yaishya, at 
mid-afternoon, the world-honoured one began to preach the most 
excellent Law of the four truths, which neither Brahman or Shaman 
had been able to preach before. 

On which occasion he addressed the five Bishis as follows [here 
follows a description of the peculiar characteristics of Buddha's voice] ： 
" Ye Bhikshus ！ who have left your homes, there are two things ye 
should finally and for ever renounce 一 aJl worldly sources of plea- 
sure and bodily gratification, and also excessive mortification of 
body, which neither tend to self-profit nor the profit of others ！" 
And so the Gdtha says 一 

" inject and forsake places and modes of excessive penance ； 
Check and entirely control sensaous grati^cations ； 
If a man is able to follow these two lines of conduct 
Immediately he will attain the true way of eternal life." 

Then the Buddha continued his address 一 " fihikshus ！ be assured 
that I have given up each of these erroneous methods, and this is 
the middle path to which I have attained j thas am I enlightened, 
thus my eyes are able to see and my mind to know, and therefore 
I have gained a condition of rest (santi), and am in possession of 
complete spiritual life, and have acoomplished the acquirement of 
perfect intelligence, and am now a true Shaman, and have reached 
Nirvdna and am perfected. If then, Bhikshas, ye wish to reach, 

1 This is the Evolution duodicimale des v^Us referred to by 
M. Leon Feer, Etudes Bouddhiques, p. 213. 
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this condition, ye must also use this middle path, which I have used, 
and your eyes shall be opened, and wisdom shall spring up within, 
and you shall enjoy rest and reach NirvAna, and the eight paths 
of holiness (As'htanga Marga), viz. ― Samyak-drishti, Samyak- 
samkalpa, Samyagv^k^ Samyagadjiva, Samyak-karmanta^ Sam- 
yagvy&y&ma, Samyak-smriti, Samyak-samadhi. This, Bhikshus ！ 
is the middle path, which having attained to, my eyes are opened, 
and I have found rest, etc. To this, therefore, ye ought to tend ； 
as the Gdtha says 一 

* Because of these eight paths leading aright, 
A man casts off the trammels of life, death, and fear. 
Having entirely got rid of all the effects of Karma, 
Through eternity he shall no more receive migratory existence.' 

And now, Bhikshus ！ listen and consider well what I have to say 
respecting the four great truths. And what are these four ？ 1. The 
Sacred Truth that sorrow exists. 2. The Sacred Truth of the accu- 
mulation of sorrow. 3. The sacred truth of the destruction (of 
sorrow). 4. The sacred truth of obtaining or finding the path 
(of complete deliverance). These are called the four Holy truths. 
What, then, oh Bhikshus ！ are the reasons they are so called ？ 
The sacred truth that sorrow exists is this, that there is in the 
world the sorrow of birth, the sorrow of death, of disease and of old 
age ； the sorrow of loving that which, cannot be had or of hating 
that which cannot be avoided, this is the sacred truth of sorrow. 
And what is the meaning of the accumulation of sorrow? This is 
the second sacred truth, Bhikshus ！ and it is this, that the force of 
desire (trishna) compelling the mind to seek fresh, sources of en- 
joyment in every place and on every occasion, that this leads to 
every sort of anxious reflection and constant thought, and so re- 
sults the accumulation spoken of. And what is the destruction of 
sorrow mentioned before ？ This is the third sacred truth, and it 
is this ； the removal of and utter rejection of desire, so that it is 
destroyed and put away for ever, the heart then has no anxious 
thoughts or reflections, and in consequence attains the fixity of 
rest. This is the third sacred truth. And what is it to attain 
the path (of deliverance) ？ This is the fourth sacred truth, and 
it is this; to be able to acquire and walk in the practice of the 
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eight rules aforesaid, viz., Samyak-drishti, etc. This is called the 
sacred truth of the " way." These truths, oh. Bhikshus ！ have been 
on no occasion taught to me from without, they are self-revealed, 
known by intuition, not acquired from any human source, but of 
• my own inborn power. [^These assertions are again and again repeated 
in the Sanscrit original ； here only a digest is given (Ch. ed.)]. Neither 
the first nor the second or either of the others have I learned from 
other sources, I have heard them from no one, they are all self- 
revealed, they spring only from within myself. So it is I have 
attained the condition of enlightenment I now enjoy ； so it is my 
eyes behold the truth, so it is I have acquired complete wisdom ； 
it is alone by my own power, by myself, by intuition from within, 
and from no human source of instruction. [These assertions are 
repeated in many ways, in the original Sanscrit (Ch, ed.)] It was 
thus, oh. Bhikshus ！ by thrice turning these four sacred truths and 
arriving at the very bottom of the matter (which. I had not done 
when ye first sought my company), by simply perceiving the 
sacred truths aforesaid, I arrived at the condition of Samyak- 
sambodhi and at perfect enlightenment. Bhikshus ！ by thus com- 
prehending the twelve relationships (i.e., the twelve Nidinas) 
resulting from the complete consideration of these four sacred 
truths I arrived at Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, and so I have 
accomplished my aim and become Buddha. 

" Then it was, oh. Bhikshus ！ wisdom was bom in me, T was able 
to see, my mind no longer confused or fickle, I obtained deliver- 
ance. Bhikshus ！ I have now reached my last birth j hereafter 
there is no more individual existence for me (bhava)." 

When Buddha was thus declaring the marks (or, relationships) 
of the Law, the aged Kaundinya, as he sat attentively listening, 
arrived at a condition of supreme knowledge ； he was able to cast 
away and reject the influences of sense (dust) and defilement, to 
free himself from all trammels and bonds and obtain pure sight, 
just as a garment freed from defilement is easily dyed and retains 
its colour, so with him he cast away the defilements of sense, and 
let go the hold of sorrow, and having done so, he stepped forth a 
free man, his eye purified, he beheld the Truth. 

At the same time, sixty thousand Devaputras also attained the 
same condition of purified sight and perfect knowledge. 

Then the world-honoured one, with his lion voice, spake thus 一 
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" No words can reaoh the depth of the law which I preach ； 
The absolute, the ever-peaceful NirvAna, hath no name or title. 
The most excellent Kaundinya hath first attained to it. 
The way I have sought and found is not an empty* one." 

And 80 the (Htha says 

" Thus, at the time of the preaching of the profound law, 
As the first and most excellent result of the love of the world- 
honoured, 

Kaundinya arrived at the possession of the pure eyes of the 
law; 

And afterwards innumerable Devas were equally blessed." 

At this time all the Devas sang together and said, "Brother 
Devas ！ be it known that to-day, Bhagavata Tath&gata Arahato 
Samma Sambuddha, dwelling in the park of Deer, where, from 
remote time, the Eishis have resided, has began to preach the most 
excellent and sublime law, which neither Shaman or Brahman has 
hitherto been able to declare." And so the G&tha says 一 

" Verily ！ the world-honoured, gifted with Divine sight. 

Turns the wheel of the Law of Immortality, for men ！ 
«***#« 

He declares the one true and most profound system. 
He establishes this wheel, honoured by the three worlds. 
He dwells near the city of Benares, 
In the midst of the Garden of Deer he preaches thus." 

Then all the Devas dwelling in that neighbourhood, having 
chanted this song, the sounds thereof ascended to the abode of the 
four great Kings, who took up the etmin, and from them they 
ascended to the thirty-three Heavens, the Devas of which, on their 
part took up the words, the sound ascending upwards to the Tama 
Heavens [and so throaghout the successive Heavens, to the highest 
point of space]. 

[Here follows an account of prodigies which ensued, the falling of 
delicious flowers, the sighing of gentle breezes, and the quaking of the 
earth.'] 

1 In the original the phrase is " chin ju," which is an expres- 
sion denoting the nature of Tath&gata, i.e., the Universal and the 
Absolute. 

* That is, "fruitless," or, "insufficient to convert others." 
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At this time, Kaundinya, rising from his seat and falling pros- 
trate at the feet of Buddha, addressed him thus 一 " World-honoured 
one 1 I accept thy Law ！ World-honoured, take me as a disciple, 
I vow to obey and follow thee perfectly." 

Then Baddha answered and said, "Welcome ！ oh. Bhikshu ！ enter 
into my Law, act the part of a true Brahmana, and extingaish all 
the causes of sorrow." 

Eaundinya, having assumed the character of a disciple, began to 
address the other Bhikshus, according to their several capacities, 
and exhibit the nature of the Law to them ； in this way, three of 
them having gone a-begging, when they returned, and the six 
(including Buddha) were together, then in regular order Bhadraka, 
Basava'Mahan&ma, Asvajit^ became disciples and assumed the robes 
of ascetics ； and so the Gatha says ~ 

" Bhadraka, Basava, Kaundinya, 
Mahan&ma, and Asvty'ita ： 
These five first arrived at enlightenment^ 
And tasted the sweet-dew of TathAgata." 

Then the world-honoured, one addressed these five Bhikshus and 
said, "Ye Bhikshus ！ it is because I have through every successive 
birth, constantly practised the rules of right-recollection (Samyak 
smriti), and because of this have been able to walk in the right 
way (samyak karmanta), and by this means have attained com- 
plete deliverance and perfect inspiration. So do ye also ！ walk in 
the same way, and ye also shall attain the perfect condition of 
supreme intelligence ！" 

[Then Mdra Pisuna again appears, and addresses Buddha in tavLnt- 
ing language^ ； to which Buddha repliesl terms of quiet defiance ； 
on which Mdra, disconcerted^ vanishes out of sight. ^ 

[Buddha then proceeds to address the Bhikshus, and shows them the 
non-reality (individuality) of all the constituents of finite existence 
{the five Skandha) ： " It is impossible to say that either of these is ' I,'* 

1 The verses used by l^&ra are precisely those found in Bigcmdet 
( Burmese Buddha), p. 124. 

2 That is "atta " or "atma." Thus, in the Brahmajdla Sutta, 
Buddha says, " Priests I some Samanas and Brahmins hold the 
eternity of existences, and in four forms maintain that the soul 
and the world are of eternal duration." Where Qogerley observes 
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or that 'I* am either of these ； rejecting this thought, therefore, 
the causes of sorrow and impermanency are perceived, and destroyed, 
and hence comes complete deliverance.** Having uttered this discourse, 
the five Bhikshus obtained salvation and became Rahats ； so that now, 
including Buddha himself, there were six persons in the world enjoying 
this condition.] 



The previous History of Kaundinya. 

§ 2. At this time, the world-honoured one addressed the Bhikshus 
and said, "Listen, oh Bhikshus, and weigh my words well. I 
remember, in days gone by, that there was dwelling* in this place, 
where the city of Benares now stands, a certain potter who offered 
» to receive into his house, during the interval of the summer rest, 
a Pratyeka Buddha, who was suffering from some grievous bodily 
ailment, and supply him with, the four necessary articles re- 
quired by the religious (food, clothing, bedding, medicine). The 
potter, therefore, constructed, not far from his own abode, a con- 
venient pansal i for the Pratyeka Buddha, and there lodged him 
and supplied all his wants. Now, it came to pass that the Prat- 
yeka Buddha on that very night entered into the ecstasy known 
as the * ecstasy of fire ；， ^ and the potter, seeing the brilliancy of 
the flame as it shone forth, from the Pansal, thought thus with 
himself ~ * What can be the meaning of this fire burning in the 
Fansal so brightly, and yet not disappearing, is it possible that 
the Fansal itself is on fire ？， So then the potter, hastening to the 
place, looked inside through, a crevice in the walls, and there he 
saw the Pratyeka Buddha sitting cross-legged on the seat, and his 
body shining like the brilliancy of fire, and yet not consumed. 

that " Atta " properly signifies the " self," and is either the soul, 
being a material form, or the soul, being sensation, perception, 
reason and consciousness, (i. e.， being the aggregate of the Skan- 
dhas). If this Buddhist definition of the "soul" [the self (atta) 
which is named the eye, the ear, &c.] were kept in sight much vain 
controversy would be avoided. 

1 That is, a " leafy hut," or a " sheltered abode." 

2 Agnidhatu Sam&dhi." 
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Seeing this, he returned to his house, and on the following day, 
thinking over the wonderful sight he had seen, he arrived -at a 
firm condition of faith. Thus, during the whole season, the potter 
attended to the wants of the Pratyeka Buddha ； he procured the 
advice and medicines of a learned physician, and provided all 
things necessary for the restoration of his guest, but all in vain ！ 
and 80 at last the Pratyeka Buddha died. The potter, having seen 
him thus enter ParinirvAna, was filled with, sorrow, and ex- 
claimed, f Alas ！ alas ！ ， as the tears coursed down his cheeks. 
Then, the people around hearing the potter's lamentations, 
began to assemble together, and inquire the reason of his sad 
grief; on which he told them all about it. Now at this time 
there were other Pratyeka Buddhas, five hundred in number, less 
one, who came flying through the air with, sandal-wood offerings 
to attend the funeral obsequies of the one who had died. Cotning 
thus, they addressed the potter and said, ' You should rather re- 
joice, and be filled with, joy ； for, because of your pious attention to 
this Bishi, you shall in ages to come enjoy a complete reward. Per- 
ceive you OUT spiritual capabilities or not ？， The potter replied, 
' I see them/ Then they said, ' As we are, so was he ！ he was 
one of us.' The potter then said, 'But whence come ye, and 
where is your abode ？' To which, they replied, 'Not far from a 
city called Bajagriha there is a Mountain called "the mountain 
where Eishis dwell" (Rishigiri), it is there we dwell and have our 
abode.' Then the potter said, 'Welcome then, oh. Bishis ！ receive 
the best my house can afford, and when you list, take your depar- 
ture ！， 

"After having thus been entertained, they spake to the potter as 
follows 一 ' In future times long hence there shall be bom a Buddha 
in the world, and you shall be privileged to enjoy his company and 
receive his instraction.' To whom the potter said, ' Venerable 
sirs ； as the Pratyeka Buddha who came to my door was old, and 
worn out with, age ； oh. ！ that I may when old at least obtain the 
blessedness of receiving the instruction and profiting by the teach- 
ing of that Buddha, S&kya Buddha, whom ye name I oh ！ that I 
may become one of his followers, and the first to receive the de- 
liverance he will confer on his disciples ！， Then the Eishis^ having 
given the potter a distinct assurance that all this would be the case, 
forthwith departed, flying through space as they came at first. 

s 
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The potter, beholding tins miracle, with his hands clasped 
together, bowed down on his knees and worshipped. Then 
taking the relics which remained after the cremation of the Prat- 
yeka Buddha, he raised over them a stupa of magnificent propor- 
tions, surrounded by successive wheels of railings, and capped with 
banners, flags, and streamers of every kind ； and he offered sandal- 
wood offerings and scented unguents of the orthodox description as 
he worshipped before it. Thus, owing to this root of merit, this 
potter was afterwards bom as Kaundinya and became the first of 
my disciples, and received the deliverance he now enjoys as the first 
of the Eahats." 



The History of Yasada^ (Ye-shu-to). 

§ 3. At this time, not far from the city of Benares, amongst other 
trees, there was a certain Nyagrodha tree, remarkable for its 
luxuriant growth. This tree was an object of veneration to all the 
people, rich and poor, who dwelt in the neighbourhood, all of 
whom, at certain seasons of the year, came to offer gifts and reli- 
gious worship to it. And it came to pass that whatever prayer or 
vow a man made whilst in the act of worship, the same was cer- 
tain to be granted. But the fact was, that the previous Karma of 
the worshipper was the sole cause of the fulfilment of his vow or 
prayer ； yet men, not regarding or considering this, attributed it 
entirely to the tree, and so continued to frequent the spot to offer 
up their prayers, and to present their offerings; From this cir- 
cumstance, the tree was commonly known as tlie " Divine tree 
that granted all that was asked of it." Now at this time there 
was dwelling in the city a certain wealthy nobleman whose name 
was Supra Buddha (shen-hioh) ； this man was possessed of every 
kind of wealth ； cattle, elephants, horses, sheep ； every kind of 



1 The same as the Burmese Eatha {Bigandefs Legend, p. 112) 
and the Singhalese Yasa, M. B. 187. 

2 Here we have an instance of the old faith, (tree worship) of 
India, brought into contact with Buddhist principles, which are 
entirely opposed to the worship (properly so called) of any mate- 
rial object. 
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grain and other produce ； besides gold, silver, and jewels. His 
palace was of exquisite beauty, even like that of Vaisravana, king 
of the northern region. But he had no child. His Mends, there- 
fore, who visited him, besought him to pay religious worship to 
the aforesaid tree, and to offer up his prayer in its presence, that 
he might have a child bom to his house. Bat he replied, "how 
can that senseless tree, which, is nothing more than a piece of 
wood, hear my prayer or answer it ； but we know that the accom- 
plishment of every prayer depends only on the character of the 
previous karma of the person offering it up, and if one desires to 
have offspring, this also depends on the karma of both father and 
mother. I decline therefore to betake myself to any such refuge 
as this." 

But the nobleman's relations urged their request, and cited 
instances to prove the truth of their allegations, and said, "You 
cannot doubt the truth of what we say ~~ it is impossible not to be- 
lieve these things 一 we know many undoubted instances in which 
the prayer for offspring made to that tree has been granted ； do 
you therefore go, make your request known with strong vows, and 
you may be sure that a child will be bom." 

[Kiouen XXXIV contains 6320 words, and cost 3.16 taels]. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

§ 1. Then Supra Buddha, the nobleman, overpowered by the en- 
treaties of his kinsfolk, having collected certain of his household 
together, he put into their hands hatchets and other instruments 
for cutting and digging, and proceeded with them to the spot 
where the Nyagr6dha tree was standing. Arrived there, he spake 
thus ： (( You tree ！ I have heard from certain persons that you have 
the power of granting the request of those who pay you religious 
worship ！ I would have you know, therefore, that if you will pro- 
cure for xue the birth of a well-favoured man-child, I will offer 
you every kind of offering, and pay you becoming veneration; 
but if you cannot procure this boon for me, then I will cut you 
down, and root you up, and utterly destroy you, branch by branch. 
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and bit by bit, till there is nothing left of you, and the very ashes 
remaining after you are burnt I will scatter to the winds and on 
the waters, till you are utterly annihilated, and put clean oat 
of remembrance." 

Now, when the Deva of the tree heard these words, he was 
greatly distressed, and in much perplexity; and thought thus with 
himself ： " What power have I to give this man a child ？ all that 
depends on his previous conduct and the destiny attaching' to 
him from his former works. And yet men persist in saying that 
this tree, in which from old times I have taken my residence, has 
the power to do this or do that, and if I do not give him a child 
he threatens to cut down my abode. Alas ！ alas!" The tree 
Deva, thus weeping and lamenting, resolved to go straightway to 
Sikra, King of the Gods, and lay his case before him. Then forth- 
with he ascended up to the Trayastrinshas Heaven, and falling 
down at S^kra's feet in humble adoration, he spake thus ： "All 
hail ！ illustrious King of Heaven ！ Oh! that you would help me! 
A certain nobleman threatens to cut down the tree in which I 
dwell, and root it up, destroy and burn it, unless I grant him his 
request that he may have a son ！ Pity me, illustrious king ！ Give 
me some mode of escape; nor permit that tree to be thus destroyed 
and burnt for want of some expedient by which the desire of this 
nobleman may be gratified T* Then the Lord of Heaven (Tien 
Clm),i SAkra MaM "RSija., spake thus to the tree Deva: "Utter no 
such words as these, oh Deva ！ as though I had power to procure 
such, a boon for this nobleman ； for all this depends entirely on 
his own individual merit. But fear not, nor tremble thus, oh 
Deva! for I will forthwith, examine into this matter, and see what 
the character of his destiny is." 

Now, at this time there was a certain Deva Putra dwelling in 
the Triyastnnshas Heaven, whose sojourn there was just about 
to expire, as was known by the five signs of decadence, which, are 
these ： the flowers in the head-chaplet begin to fade ； there exudes 
a perspiration from beneath the arms; the garments begin to 
grow old and soiled ； the brightness of the body pales ； and the 
Palace couch of that Deva no longer has charms for him, but he 
wanders restlessly this way and that. 

1 Tien-chu, as is well known, is the expression used by the K. C. 
Missionaries in China for " God". 
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Then Sakra, seeing this was the case with the Deva Putra in 
question, addressed him thus: "My son! your destiny here is ful- 
filled, and, according to your Karma, derived from former births, 
you are now about to descend to earth, and to be born amongst 
men ！ but you shall be born in a distinguished family ！ ，， Then 
the Deva Putra replied ： " Would that I knew in what place and 
position I am about to be born." Then Sikra E^a answered ： 
" In Jambudwipa there is a certain city called Benares, in which, 
dwells a nobleman very rich and prosperous ； his name is Supra 
Buddha ； but though so rich, he despises all because lie has no 
child ！ Pray, then, make up your mind to be born in that city and 
in his house!" Then that Deva Putra, who had long set his mind 
on the acquisition of final deliverance, answered Sdkra B^ja thus : 
"Great and illustrious King of Heaven, I desire to be born in a 
house not far from where Frabhdp41a Deva, who lately inhabited 
this Heaven, now abides ； for he has arrived at perfect enlighten- 
ment, and is now able to deliver all who come to him from the 
misery incident on continual transmigrations. I prefer, there- 
fore, not to be born in the house of that rich, man of Benares." 
To him Sakra B^ja replied: "But it so happens that in the neigh- 
bourhood of that very place, the enlightened-one is about to preach, 
the excellent Law, so that here is your opportunity at once to be- 
come his disciple and arrive at the Deliverance you seek." Then 
the Deva Putra consented to be bom there. On this, the mighty 
Sakra addressed the tree Deva, and said: "Go and tell that noble- 
man that his prayer is answered! he shall have a son, who shall in 
his turn leave his home and become a Shaman." 

And so the Deva Putra descended from Heaven and was incar- 
nated in the womb of the nobleman's wife, on which she acquainted 
her Lord with the fadt, and invited him to rejoice in prospect of the 
birth, of a child. Then the Lord nourished and cherished his wife, 
giving her every sort of food and nutritious support, in order to 
procure a propitious birth. ； he also distributed alms at the four 
gates of the city to all the poor, with every other necessary. So, 
at the end of the ninth month, the child was born ~ his skin bright 
as gold, his head round, his nose like that of the parrot, etc. 一 of 
perfect beauty. He had four norses appointed to take special 
charge of him. And then, when the time came to fix liis name, 
they called him "Yasada", because of the glory that appeared 
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above his head when he was born. And so he remained the only 
child of his parents. And thus he gradually increased in stature 
and also in all useful knowledge. 

Meantime, his father built for him three magnificent palaces, 
one for the winter, one for the summer, and one for the spring and 
autumn. He was supplied with, every sort of pleasurable indul- 
gence, and surrounded by an ever watchful retinue. 

Now it BO happened that the world-honoured one had just 
began to preach, the law at Benares, when Sakra Rdja, descending 
from heaven, came to the palace of Yasada, and entering into the 
inner apartments stood there, and addressed the youth as follows ： 
" Dear Yasada ！ it is full time for you now to leave your house 
and become a religious mendicant I " Yasada having heard the 
summons in silence, immediately at dawn ordered his chariot to 
be prepared for him to go forth in it to view the beauties of the 
adjoining gardens I 

Now it so happened that on this very morning, the world- 
honoured one, having robed himself in the orthodox way, carrying 
his alms-dish in his hands, proceeded to the city of Benares in 
company with Asvajit, to beg his meal for the day. Walking 
along with a dignified gait he entered the city, and as it so 
happened, he encountered Yasada as he was proceeding towards 
the gardens. The latter, beholding the beautiful appearance of 
Buddha's person, was filled with inexpressible joy ； he descended 
from his chariot and bowed down in reverence at his feet, and 
having three times circumambulated him in token of respect, he 
again mounted his chariot and proceeded on his way. 

Then Buddha, with a gentle smile on Ms face, addressed Asvajit, 
and said ： " Did you see this youth, Yasada, and the way in which, 
he behaved ？ " Asvajit replied in the affirmative ； on which the 
World-honoured one continued ： "On this very evening this youth, 
Yasada, will becoipe a recluse, and soon will become a Eahat." 

Now, Tasada having gone round the gardens, it happened that 
Sakra transformed himself into an old and decrepit woman, just 
dead, and ready to be buried, from whose body the worms came 
out, and entered in everywhere, feeding on the carcass. Tasada, 
beholding this disgusting sight, bis heart was filled with sorrow, 
and he thought thus i *' What pleasure can there be in any such 
condition as this." He returned to his palace fall of these thoughts. 
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and lay down to sleep. Then Sakra^ by his Divine power, caused 
all the women to be overpowered with sleep, and the lamps of the 
palace to burn with a sort of supernatural light. Meantime, 
Buddha, perceiving by his innate power that Yasada on this 
night would become a recluse, proceeded towards a certain river 
called Varnsl (or Varana). [This signifies "to separate and ex- 
clude".] Crossing over this river, he made for himself a small 
Fansal (leaf-hut), and there sat down cross-legged. Yasada 
having awoke, and seeing all the women lying about in disorder, 
arising from his couch, passed out. Meantime, Sakra caused a 
bright light to go before him as he pursued his way to his Father's' 
palace, and there seeing the women lying about in disorder, as in 
his own, he proceeded on and came to the gates of the palace, 
which, opened of themselves without noise; then, proceeding to 
the gate of the city, which was called Bhadra-pati, this too opened 
of itself, without any noise ； on which Yasada advanced slowly to 
the bank of the river Varana. Now, at this time the river had 
suddenly become very shallow, and all along the banks the birds 
were feeding in great numbers ； when lo ！ the light which had 
gone before Mm suddenly disappeared, and Yasada was left alone 
in the gloom. He then began to bewail his unhappy condition, 
on which Buddha, from the other bank of the river, caused his 
body to emit a dazzling brightness, and with his arms stretched 
out towards Yasada, he exclaimed " Welcome ！ welcome ！ oh ！ 
Yasada. There is nothing to fear here ！ there is no danger here ！ 
noaght but rest and peace ！ and perfect independence ！" and so 
the Gatha says ： 一 

" Tathagata, having perceived his state of mind. 
And having heard his lamentation, accosted him thus ― 
' Come, then ！ come, then ； oh, my Tasada ！ 
Take tins way towards the fearless Nirvana ！ 
The world-honour'd one perceives all things. 
The world-honour'd one knows all things. 
He can, therefore, read the thoughts of every heart ； 
And so his words are full of hidden meaning.* ，， 

Then Yasada, hearing these words, lost all fear, and experienced 
a feeling of perfect rest, just as the thirsty and way-worn traveller, 
who lights upon a lake of pure water, cool and refreshing, bathing 
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in which, and drinking thereof, forgets all his former griefs, so 
Yasada, hearing the words of Buddha, lost every remnant of fear 
and anxiety, and experienced a sense of complete repose. Then 
Yasada^ filled with joy, took off his jewelled slippers, laid them on 
the bank, and entered the river Varand to cross over it ； he left them 
there just as a man who rejects some spittle from his mouth leaves 
it, nor thinks of it again ！ Then, on account of the shallowness of 
the water, Yasada soon passed over, and having approached to- 
wards the spot where Buddha was, and beholding all the excel- 
lencies of his person, he fell down before him in humble adoration 
and worshipped him. Then, arising, he stood on one side. Here- 
upon Buddha, having preached to Yasada, and declared to him 
the character of the four sacred truths, behold ！ he received en- 
lightenment, and, like pure water, his heart was cleansed from 
every remnant of care. 

Meantime, his wives, having woke up and perceiving that their 
Lord was absent, began to raise a great outcry with much lamen- 
tation, and hastened to his mother and said, " Dear Mother ！ your 
son is gone ！ he was here yesternight, but now we cannot find him 
in the palace ！" His mother, filled with fear, then aroused her 
husband and said, " My Lord ！ your son Yasada is nowhere to be 
found in the palace ！" On this, he sent for the wise men and sooth- 
sayers, and told them the circumstances, on which proclamation 
was made from the four gates of the city, saying ― " Whoever will 
bring me news of my son, Yasada, where he is, or in what direction 
he has gone, that man shall receive one hundred thousand lakhs 
of money as a reward." On that very night the nobleman, Ya- 
sada's father, distressed with, fear and grief, was wandering forth 
in his perplexity towards the Varand River, having passed through 
the Bhadrapati gate, when he came to the very spot where the 
priceless jewelled slippers which Yasada had left there, were lying; 
on seeing these, he said, " Then, my dear son is not dead ； for if 
he were dead these slippers would not be here ！" Leaving them 
where they lay, the, father forthwith, crossed the river in search 
of his son. Buddha, perceiving the approach of the nobleman, de- 
termined to exercise his miraculous spiritual power, and so he 
caused Yasada to become invisible. On this the father, approach- 
ing, addressed Buddha with great respect and said, " Have you, 
venerable sir ！ seen my son Yasada pass by this way, or not ？,, 
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To which the world-honoured one replied, "If you have leisure, 
respected sir ！ sit you down here awhile and rest ！ and soon you 
shall see your son ！" Then the nobleman reflected thus 一 '（ It is 
impossible for this Shaman to speak falsely 一 what he says must be 
true ！" and so he was filled with joy, he bowed his head at Bud- 
dha's feet and sat down. Then Buddha began to preach to him, 
and to explain in order the various truths of his system ； on which, 
like a clean garment that easily receives the dye, he attained joy and 
release, and accepted the three refuges and the five commandments 
of the lay disciple. Then Buddha, by his miraculous power, caused 
Tasada to appear ； on seeing him, his father exclaimed, " Dear son ！ 
your mother is weeping, and filled with grief on your account. 
Dear son ！ pity her condition and return to her lest she die of a 
broken heart ！" Then Buddha addressed the nobleman and said, 
" Illustrious sir ！ how think you ？ can a man who has accepted the 
three modes of refuge, and taken on him the vows of a religious 
mendicant, can such an one return to his house and family again, 
or not ？" To which he replied, " He cannot." Then Buddha said, 
"Even so this Yasada, having obtained emancipation from the 
world, can no more return to its pleasures ； he is free from all ' 
family ties, and can no longer be subject to them." 

Then the nobleman, having entreated Buddha to partake of his 
alms, arose and proceeded a little way homewards ； on which, Ya- 
sada also arose from his seat and, bowing down at Buddha's feet, 
besought him to receive him fully as a disciple. On which Buddha 
said, " Welcome ！ oh Bkikshu ！ walk perfectly in the Law which I 
declare, and thus become a perfect Brahmana." Buddha, having 
said this, Yasada received perfect deliverance, and arrived at the 
condition of a Eahat. There were now seven Eahats in the world. 

Then, early in the morning, the world-honoured one, having put 
on his robe, and holding his alms-bowl in bis hand, having desired 
Yasada to wait upon him, proceeded to the city and to the house 
of the nobleman, Yasada's father. Arrived there, lie entered into 
the house and sat down. Then the mother of Tasada and his wife, 
having come into his presence, bowed down and saluted Baddha's 
feet. On this the world-honoured one proceeded to explain in 
detail the rules of the system, and preached to them as well on 
charity as on purity and rest. After this be expounded the four 
great truths. And so it came to pass that they were able to cast 
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off the defilement of sense, and to realise the inward cleansing' 
power of these truths j and as a pure garment which is dyed 
easily, so they also attained enlightenment. 

These two, viz., Tasada's mother and his wife, were tlie first 
female disciples of Buddha who took refuge in the threefold gem, 
and took upon them the five commandments of the lay-disciple 
CUpasika). 

Then the nobleman and his wife, with, their household, presented 
with their own hands to Buddha the choicest food and drink, wheat 
and honey and rice, of which he freely partook. Then Subrabud- 
dha and his wife, having taken the alms-bowl of Buddha, carefully 
washed it, whilst Buddha himself remained resting. After which, 
carrying with them smaller cushions^ they arranged them in front 
of Buddha, and themselves sat down to listen to his further exhor- 
tations. Then Buddha, seeing their conduct in exact conformity 
with his Law, freely preached to them, and caused them to under- 
stand his doctrine fully. They on their part were filled with joy, 
and accepted all they heard with sincere hearts. Then the world- 
honoured one, rising from his seat, prepared to depart from the 
city, and, followed by Yasada, he left the abode of his entertainer. 

[Kioaen XXXV contains 6,310 words, and cost 3.155 taels.] 



CHAPTER XXXVL 
The subsequent conversion of Yasada，s friends. 

§ 1. Now at this time there were in the city of Benares four ex- 
ceedingly rich, and prosperous householders 一 the name of the first 
Yimala [no pollution (Ch. ed.)]; of the second Subhada [illustrious, 
or, good, shoulder ( Ch. ed.)] ； of the third Parnaka [full and enough 
{Ch. ed.)] ； of the fourth, Gavpati [Lord of Oxen (Ch. ed.)]. These 
four, having heard of Yasada's conversion, and that he had become 
a Shaman demoted to the practice of a Brahmana,i having heard 
this, began to reflect with, themselves thus 一 "This is very singular, 
there must be something very superior in the system of that great 
Shaman to induce Tasada to behave in tins way ； we will go for 
ourselves and see what it is that great Shaman teaches." 

1 That is, devoted to a pure life. 
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Having thought thus, they set out together and proceeded to 
the place where Yasada was dwelling. 

Arrived there, they respectfully saluted him and spake thus 一 
"Noble Yasada! there mnst be something very superior in the 
system of this great Shaman, to induce you to join yourself to his 
company, and enter on the life of a Brahmana ； tell us, we pray 
you, what his system is." Then Yasada brought these four, the 
householders of Benares aforesaid, to the place where Buddha him- 
self was. Arrived there they respectfully bowed down at his feet, 
and then took a place on one side. Then Yasada addressed his 
master as follows 一 " MaM Buddha I honoured by the world ！ these 
four eminent persons 一 Vimala, Subhada, Purnaka, and Gavpati 
一 are very old friends of mine, and they have come here desiring 
to learn what your system of doctrine is, in order to attach them- 
selves to your person as lay disciples ； would that my Lord would 
teach them and expound the truth in their hearing ！" Then the 
world-honoured one, of his great love and compassion, began to 
explain in consecutive order the great principles of his system, 
to wit, the character of true charity ( Dana), morality (sila), pa- 
tience (kshanti), and so on ； he went through the whole, step by 
step, and explained his entire Law. So it came to pass, that these 
four also received enlightenment, they cast off the defilement of 
sense, and, as a pure garment is readily dyed, they also were 
changed in heart. Then they arose and prostrated themselves at 
the feet of Buddha, and respectfully addressed him thus—*' Oh ！ 
MaM Buddha, world-honoured one, permit us, we pray you, to 
become your disciples also, to leave our homes and take upon us 
the rules of a Shaman." 

Then Buddha replied, " Welcome, oh. Bhikshus ！ enter on the 
course of true Brahmanas ！ and follow me." 

Then they received the accustomed tonsure, and after seven days 
put on the three garments, and accepted the alms-bowl of mendi- 
cants. Then, having passed some time in the woods as hermits 
(arafiyaka), they also arrived at the condition of Eahats. There 
were now eleven Eahats in the world. 

In the same way fifty other persons, all friends of 
Yasada, who were in the habit of coming to him from 
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different countries, to converse and discuss questions of 
importance, were all converted and became Eahats ； 
so that the number of Eahats altogether amounted to 
sixty-one, 

§ 2. And now the world-honoured one, having converted these 
sixty persons in the Deer park near to Benares, desired to visit 
other countries also, whereupon he spake to Yasada as follows 一 
" Dear Tasada ！ I wish, you now to remain here and not to follow 
me, for you are bat young and ill-prepared to bear the toil and 
privations which the life of a travelling mendicant will require of 
you; remain, then, I pray you, in this place, and receive the 
nourishment and other necessaries you require at the hands of 
your father and mother, who will care for you that you want 
nothing." On this, Tasada, with, reverence, replied, " I dare not 
disobey your wishes, honoured by the world ！" And so he remained 
there at Benares. Now at this time there happened to he five 
hundred mercliant men at Benares who were formerly well ac- 
quainted with Tasada's family ； these, having returned home from 
a distant expedition, heard the news about Yasada's conversion, 
and began to reflect thus 一 "There must be something very 
superior in the teaching of this great Shaman, to induce Yasada 
to leave Ms home and become a disciple ； we will go and inquire 
at his hands, and learn what this doctrine is." So, having repaired 
to Tasada's abode, they addressed him thus 一 " Dear Yasada ！ we 
were formerly well acquainted one with the other, but we have 
not met for a long time, for in truth we merchants have only just 
returned from a long voyage. Bat now, having come home, the 
first thing we hear is, that you have become a recluse ； we have 
come to inquire, therefore, from you what it is that induced you to 
take this step, and what the doctrines of your master are." Having 
said this, they stood on one side. Then Yasada entered on an ex- 
planation of Buddha's teaching, and in consequence these five 
hundred merchants also became his followers, they left their homes, 
received the five precepts of the lay disciple; but, nevertheless, 
for many years they tried in vain to obtain perfect enlightenment 
(i.e., acquire Bodhi, or become Eahats). 
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Buddha visits Srav&sti. 

§ 3. Now it came to pass that Bhagavat, having gone through 
various countries, at last came to Sravasti (Savatti), and had 
taken up his abode in the garden of Jeta^ (Jetavana), within the 
Vihara erected there for his accommodation. Then Yasada, 
having passed many seasons at Benares, hearing that Buddha was 
located at the Jetavana, set out, accompanied by the 500 merchant 
men, to join him there. And so these wandering Bhikshas at 
length arrived there. Then they were received according to 
custom, and were entertained in the Vihara (or monastery) at- 
tached to the garden. Whilst thus entertained, however, it so 
happened that they made much, noise with their chattering and 
shouting, and caused considerable confusion in the establishment 
by their disorderly conduct. At this time Bhagavat, although 
perfectly acquainted with the reason of it, yet asked Ananda 
whence proceeded these shouts and disorderly noises. On this 
Ananda related how that these 500 merchants had arrived at the 
monastery in company with Yasada, and had claimed hospitality 
and shelter. On this Bhagavat commanded Ananda to go to them 
and reprove them for their conduct. After this they all came into 
the presence of Bhagavat, and bending at his feet, they worshipped 
him; and then, rising up, stood on one side, in silence.' Then 
Bhagavat addressed them 一 "Ye Bhikshus, the noise and dis- 
orderly shouting I heard just now reminded me of the clamorous 
disputatious ways of men, some saying ' Hoo ！ hoo ！' others 'ha ！ 
ha!' just like the shouting of fishermen one against the other, 
when, they are hauling in their nets ！ Such conduct does not be- 
come this place. I desire you therefore to depart hence at once!— 
it is impossible for you to dwell with me ！" 

Then these Bhikshus, with, submission, bowed down again at 
Buddha's feet, and having circumambulated him three times, 
departed from the Vihara. And so it was that they came to the 
banks of the river Paragomati, and there sitting down, they re- 

1 The gift of this garden by Anathapindana is a well-known 
event in Buddhist history. It is curiously Ulustrated in a sculp- 
ture at Bharahut, lately brought to light by the Archaeological 
Surveyor of India. 
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mained together, practising themselves in the pure rules of the 
life of a Brahmana, and giving themselves up to constant reflection 
and self-examination, until at length they all were able to shake 
off mundane influences, and became Bahats. 

Then Bhagavat, having remained for some time longer in the 
Jetavana of Savatti, resolved at length to go tlirough the country 
and visit other towns and villages ； and so, travelling on, he came 
at length to the town of Ydisali ； and there, taking up his abode in 
a leafy hut by the side of the Monkey Tank, he dwelt. Then, as 
the snn was going down, Bhagavat, arousing himself from the 
religious reverie in which he had been lost, went forth from his 
pansal into the open ground, and making a grass seat for himself, 
he sat down, the priests, his followers, being arranged in order 
around him. Then Buddha declared how he had seen' in Ms 
reverie those five hundred Bhikshus by the side of the Paragomati 
Eiver, and a great light shining round them; and he bade Ananda 
to signify to them that they should come into the presence of 
Buddha. Then Ananda dispatched a young Bhikshu with this 
message. He, having heard the commands of Ananda, imme- 
diately prepared himself to obey, even as the warrior braces on Ms 
armour and clasps his helmet, in readiness for the expected strife. 
And so, in like manner, those five hundred Bhikshus, when they 
had heard the message, prepared to obey ； and thus they all came 
to the place where Bhagavat dwelt in the pansal beside the Mon- 
key Tank at YSisali. 



The previous History of Yasada. 

§ 4. Then the world-honoured began to relate the previous history 
of Yasada and these five hundred merchants in the following 
words 一 " I remember, in days gone by, there was a certain man 
living in Benares who thought thus with himself ~ 'If this business 
in wMch I am engaged succeeds, and that other matter turn out 
well, then I vow to give away in charity to Shaman or Brahman 
every variety of choice food, as a token of my gratitude, as much as 
ever he wants/ 

" And so it came to pass that, his efforts having been crowned 
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with success, one morning, very early, he took every variety of 
choice food with him, and went forth to the city gate, and there 
sat down with this intention ― ' Whoever shall come first to this 
spot, whether Shaman or Brahman, to him will I offer this food in 
charity.' Now it so happened that outside the city gate there 
was a Pratyaka (Pase) Buddha dwelling, whose name was Nagara- 
sikhi [perfect hair, or chaplet {Ch. cd.)], who, on this very morning, 
had arisen early, and arranged his dress, etc. in order, with a view 
to go a-begging within the city of Benares. Then, as he ap- 
proached the gate, the citizen beheld him coming on with digni- 
fied mien and measured pace, looking neither to the right nor left ； 
and as he beheld him thus, his heart was filled with joy and satis- 
faction, and taking his food, he offered it forthwith to this Prat- 
yaka Buddha. Then the venerable personage, having received 
the food, thought thus with himself—' It is still early, and I have 
met with this supply unexpectedly. I will, therefore, give myself 
up to thought and self-examination for a time before eating.* 
And for this purpose he went down to the river's bank, and select- 
ing there a shady spot beneath a spreading tree, he sat down with 
his legs crossed, and gave himself up to inward contemplation. 
Now it so happened that the King of Benares at this time was 
called Brahmadatta [Virtue of Brahma (Ch, ed.)], a very celebrated 
monarch ； and on this very day he was proceeding in his chariot, 
Borrounded by the four kinds of military cortege, beyond the 
precincts of the city on a certain business. Just then a villager, 
travelling towards Benares with an umbrella in his hand to shelter 
himself withal, was advancing along the same road, when lo ！ he 
saw the King Brahmadatta coming onwards towards the very spot 
where he was. Seeing tMs, he thought with himself, * I will get 
out of the way of the King,; and bo, stepping down into a bye- 
path, he went onwards through the wood till he came to the river- 
side ； and then, following the river's course, he went on towards 
the city. As he was thns going, suddenly he came to the very spot 
where the Pratyeka Buddha was sitting, lost in reverie, under the 
tree, and his food by his side. And now it so happened that the 
sun had risen so high that the spot where he was sitting, motion- 
less and lost in contemplation, was no longer in the shade, but 
exposed to the full glare and heat of the day. And so the perspi- 
ration was bursting from every pore, and trickling down his face. 
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Seeing which, the villager thought thus — ' Tliis Eishi is evidently 
lost in abstraction, fulfilling some religions purpose ； and the sun's 
rays, as they light on his body, must be a source of inconvenience. 
I will stop here, and shelter him with my umbrella/ At length 
the Pratyeka Buddha, perceiving that the time for taking food had 
fully come, thought thus with himself "- * It is now time to take 
food (12 o'clock) ！ I will shake off this ecstasy and arise/ Having 
done BO, lo ！ he beheld the maji by his side holding an umbrella 
over his head to shade him from the sun. In return for this act 
of consideration, the Pratyeka Buddha immediately ascended into 
the air, and exhibited before the eyes of the villager some wonder- 
ful transformations ； he caused fire and water to proceed from Ms 
mouth, and many other astonishing changes; so that the villager, 
overcome by what he saw, was filled with faith, and bowed down 
at the feet of the saint, uttering these words 一 'Oh! that I, in 
future states of existence, may fall into no evil kind of birth ！ i but 
may be able to offer food, and provide other necessaries for this 
Pratyeka Buddha.' 

" Then he asked the saint where he lived, on wMch he replied, 
*I live in such and such a place/ 

" Then the villager at once proceeded to the place where his 
pansal was ； he swept it and watered it with great care, and having 
cleansed it from all pollutions, he requested permission to offer to 
the Pratyeka Buddha the four necessary articles, viz., food, drink, 
clothing, and medicine. After this he returned to his home, and 
told his father, mother, and wife what he had witnessed ； and 
taking them to the pansal of the Pratyeka Buddha, they also 
beheld, and finally requested permission to leave their homes and 
become disciples, whereupon Nagarasikhi instructed the villager 
to go and join himself to the company of some Parivrajakas (wan- 
dering hermits) who were located near that spot, and ' after learn- 
ing from them,' he said, ' how to subdue your appetites and to 
practise complete self-control, then you may be in a condition, 
when a future Buddha called Sakya comes into the world, to join 
yourself to Ms company and become a Bahat/ 

"After this, the Pratyeka Buddha died, and entered Nirv&na, on 
which they burnt liis body, gathered together his relics, and 

1 That is. be born either as a beast, or an Asura. or in Hell. 
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erected a tower over them, and having decorated the tower with 
flags and surmounting canopies they worshipped before it, offering 
flowers and burning incense. So it came to pass that this vil- 
lager, having for a long time practised the discipline of these 
Faribrajakas, became a recluse, and on one occasion, as he went 
to the city of Benares to beg, he accidentally saw the corpse of a 
woman covered with a loathsome disease, and awaiting to be 
burned ； worms and disgusting insects covered it ~ it was alto- 
gether a loathsome sight. This spectacle so affected him, and im- 
pressed his mind with the vanity and misery of life, that he 
uttered this vow ： 'Oh! would that when Sdkya Buddha appears 
in the world, I may become his disciple and undertake all the 
rules of a religious life, and so obtain deliverance.* And so, after 
his death, he was bom in the heaven of Brahma ； after that he was 
again bom in the world, and so successively through many births, 
tiJl at last he was born a great minister, rich and prosperous in 
this very city of Benares ； but still his vow was not perfectly 
accomplished. Afterwards, however, having been bom as the 
king of the country of Kasi, known by the name of Narakhi, he 
was devoted to K&syapa Buddha, and erected over his ashes a 
Stupa, adorned with the seven precious substances. This Stupa 
was called Dasavrika {ten marks, Ch, ed.), and was surmounted by 
seven encircling discs placed there by the king and his different 
relatives. On this account that king is now bom as Yasada ； and 
because formerly he held that umbrella over the head of the 
Pratyeka Buddha, there is now over his head 'a precious chatta 
ever appearing of itself/^ and his father and mother and wife have 
become my first lay disciples," At this time the world-honoured 
one pronounced these Gdthas ： 

" Thus by nourishing and tending holy men. 
Great merit and corresponding recompense is acquired. 
At present this reward may be as a man or Deva, 
But hereafter it shall secure complete Nirvdna/* 

[Kiouen XXXVI contains 6270 words and cost 3.135 taels.] 



This seems to relate to the origin of Yasada's name. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
The History of Piirna. 

Now there was in a certain village between Kosala and Kapila- 
vastu a great Brahman, whom Suddh6dana had made first minis- 
ter of the country. He was exceedingly rich and prosperous, and 
his palace was beautiful as that of Vaisravana,^ the king of the 
Northern Region. He had one only son whose name was Purna- 
maitrayani putra, of great personal beauty, unequalled for grace, 
and perfectly acquainted with the Vedas and Shasters. He was 
bom on the same day as Sidd&rtha, and was of a most gentle dis- 
position. Now it came to pass when he grew up that PClrna, be- 
coming dissatisfied with worldly occupation and pleasure, resolved 
to become an ascetic. Accordingly, on a favourable occasion, 
without naming his intention either to father or mother, he left 
his home with thirty companions, and having reached the slopes 
of the Snowy Mountains, they practised the life of the Paribra- 
jakas (i. e., hermits). 

After a time, having acquired spiritual faculties, he was able 
to enter dhy&na and perceive hidden truths. Being so gifted, 
he said that he would use his spiritual power to find out what had 
become of Prince Sidd&rtha, and whether, as yet, he had gained 
the dominion of a sacred Chakravarti monarch. On this, ex- 
ercising his faculty of divine sight, he perceived that the prince 
had now become completely enlightened, and was preaching the 
law for the good of Devas and men in the Deer park near Benares. 
On this he was filled with joy, and communicated the intelligence 
to his thirty companions. 

Afterwards, setting out from the Snowy Mountains, they all 
flew through the air, even as the Royal Hansa king pursues his 
flight, and thus arrived together at the Deer Park. Then PArna 
going to the side of Bhagavat, bowed down before him, and placed 
his foot upon his head ； and then raising his face, he kissed the 
foot of Tath&gata, as he prostrated himself before him, and after- 
wards uttered these laudatory stanzas ： 

" Oh thon ！ who in former days dwelt in the Tusita Heavens, 
And thence came down in the shape of a white elephant, 

1 The same as Kuvera, the God of wealth. 
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To be incarnated in the womb of the Divine M^Lya, 
To be born in the royal house of the S4kyas ； 
As the lotus springs uncontaminated from the water,, 
So was thy body pure and spotless in the womb. 
What joy and delight was it to thy mother, 
Desiring no carnal joys, but rejoicing only in the Law, 
Walking in perfect purity, with, no stain of wickedness. 
Beholding her son dwelling in her womb, as in a golden cas- 
ket," etc., etc. 

Then after some time, Pilbma and his thirty friends all became 
Bahats. It was this P(lrna of whom the world-honoured spake as 
follows ： " Bhikshns ！ know ye that of all my disciples, this Piirna 
will be the first for preaching the law amongst men ；" and so the 
Gsltha says ： 

" The world-honoured dwelling at Benares, 
Spake in gentlest words to the great congregation. 
This Bhikshu Piirna, a true disciple. 

Shall be the most distinguished of those who preach my law/* 



Story of Narada. 

§ 2. Now there was in South India, in this continent of Jambudi- 
vipa, a country called Avanti ； and in the middle of that country 
there was a village called "Monkey-food"; and in this village a 
rich and prosperous Brahman of the family of Eatyayana; his 
palace like that of Yaisravana, and himself perfectly versed in all 
the literature of the Vedas and Shasters, so that the King made 
him chief minister of the realm. Now, the eldest son of this noble- 
man, having gone forth on his travels to complete his education, 
returned, after a time,. perfectly versed in all the polite learning of 
the day ； able to repeat the Vedas and Shasters, and acquainted 
with all the learned works of the time. Then the father said to 
his second son, who was called Narada, '( You too, my son, may 
now proceed on your travels and, like your brother, perfect your- 
self in the literature of the day," Then Narada, having heard 
these words, replied, " Noble father ！ I am already perfectly ac- 
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quainted with all these works ； so that if my honourable father will 
now assemble together the people, I will repeat the Vedas from 
beginning dbo end." On hearing this, his father was greatly re- 
joiced, and having convoked a large assembly, his son Narada 
repeated before them all the Vedas and the various Shasters, as 
he had promised to do. 

Then all the assembly exclaimed, " Well done ！ well done ！ clever 
youth!" and his father, filled with joy, bestowed on him great 
stores of wealth and jewels. But his elder brother, being vexed 
at the celebrity which Narada thus acquired, began to plot against 
his life ； on which his father made the following plan for his younger 
son to escape the malice of his brother. There was a certain city in 
that southern re^on called "Oudyani," and not far from the city- 
was a mount called Panda (or, Pandagiri), in a cave of which an 
old Bishi called Asita was living. This Bishi had so thoroughly 
mastered the Vedas and the Shasters that he was able to exercise 
every supemataral power, and to practise the four sorts of ecstatic 
reverie. Then the rich Brahman and his wife brought Narada to 
this old man and entreated him to take him as a disciple, and 
perfect him in all the knowledge necessary for the acquirement of 
Bapernatural power. 

Then the ！ Bishi, accompanied by Narada, went to the neighbour- 
hood of Benares, and having made a leafy Fansal outside the city, 
he dwelt there, and during six hours of every day continually re- 
peated this exhortation, " Narada ！ Narada! a Buddha has now 
been born ； go, then, shave your head, leave your home, practise 
the conduct of a Brahmana, and become a follower of the sage, for 
your own and others good." Shortly after this the Bishi died, never- 
theless^ Narada, blinded by the adulations of men, was unable to 
seek the refuge afforded by Buddha, the Law and the Church. 

At this time, Elapatra, a Nagardja, conceived a strong desire to 
forsake sin and become a religious person. This desire had haunted 
him ever since the time of Edsyapa Buddha Tath&gata, who had 
told him that after a certain number of years Stikya Muni Tathd- 
gata would be born; bat as yet he knew not whether this had 
come to pass or not. Now there was also another Naga R 幻 'a, 
called S&gara, at whose palace were frequent assemblies of the 
N&gas, and to these assemblies Elapatra repaired. On one occa- 
fsion, meeting a certain Yaksha !E^ja at the palace of Sigara, he 
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asked him if S&kya Buddha was already bom in the world; to 
whom the Yaksha replied, " I know not indeed ； all I know is this, 
that in a certain desolate region there is a Yaksha city called 
Arkabandu, and in this city there is a couplet of verses inscribed, 
which are to this effect " If no Buddha is born in the world, then 
no man can read these verses ；" and, " if they can be read, still no 
one can explain them except Buddha alone." Then Elapatra ad- 
dressed that Yaksha Baja and said, " Dear Taksha I go, I pray 
you, and see if you can read these verses, and, if so, bring' me an 
account of them." Then the Yaksha Baja, having gone to this 
city of Arkabandu, soon returned to the palace of Sdgara Edja and 
said, " Rgoice, oh Elapatra ！ for I can read the verses, and therefore 
be sure that Sdkya Tathdgata has been bom I And if any one can 
be found able to explain their meaning, be sure that he is Buddha 
himself." 

Then Elapatra^ with great joy, received these Grdthas from the 
Yaksha. 

Meanwhile, the two dragon Kijas, taking with th«m a N&ga 
maiden of exceeding beauty, and vessels full of the choicest food 
and other rare offerings, went to the banks of the Ganges and 
standing in the open space adjoining the river, repeated these 
Githas in the hearing of all passers by 一 

" In what does true independence consist ？ 
What is it that causes pollutiou ？ 
How can one attain perfect purity ？ 
What is it that deludes men most ？ 
Why is the deluded man so utterly deceiFed ？ 
And who is the really wise ？ 
From what associations must one be freed. 
Before he can be said to be free indeed?" 

Then these Dragon BSjas offered the gifts of rice and money, 
and the N&ga girl as a wife, to any one who could answer these 
questions. At length Narada, who was now dwelling in Alagadha, 
knowing that the people would despise him if he did not under- 
take to answer these G&thas, went boldly to the Ndga Kijas and 
asked them to repeat the verses in his hearing ； then, having heard 
them, he promised after seven days to i^tum with the true inter- 
pretation of them. 
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And so it came to pass that the six heretical teachers who 
resided at Benares endeavoured to find out the hidden meaning 
of these lines, in vain ； till at last Narada, hearing that Buddha 
was residing in the Deer park near the city, went to him, and re- 
spectfully requested him to explain the Gathas as he recited them . 

Then Baddha said ― 

" Because of the * six , (Abhidjnas) a man becomes independent. 
The pollution of Kingship is the great pollution; 
To be thus polluted and yet to know it not. 
Is the great delusion of the world ； 
To empty the great River (of transmigration). 
This is the end of all expedients ； 
And he who is able to do this 
Is the only Wise man." 

Then Narada, having brought this explanation, Elapatra, the 
N&ga B^a, besought him to say where and from whom he had 
received it ； for, said he, " Whoever communicated it to you, he 
is the true Buddha come into the world." Then Narada answered, 
"As you say, oh Ndga Baja, the explanation is not mine. 
It is the great Sage, the Holy Buddha, who has revealed it. 
Whose body is marked by all the distingaishing signs ； 
He alone was able to unravel its meaning." 

Then Elapatra, having inquired where Buddha was dwelling, 
Narada again replied in verse 一 

" The great independent one (Isvara)^ among gods and men 
Is now dwelling within the Deer garden of Benares ； 
There he is declaring the doctrines of his system 
With a voice like that of the lion in the forest." 

Then Narada, having further bared his right shoulder and bent 
his right knee in adoration towards the spot where Buddha was 
residing, Elapatra also in the orthodox manner made obeisance 
towards the same quarter, and repeated the formula, " Namo Bhag- 
avata Tath&gataya Arya Satnbuddlia " (three times). 

Then Elapatra resolved not to use any spiritual transformation 
but in his own natural body to behold Buddha ； on which, extend- 
ing his body from Taxasila to Benares, a distance of three hundred 

1 The word "independent" means here " self-dependent," or 
" self-sufficient " (swayambhu). 
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and sixty yojanas, his head reached to the spot where Buddha was, 
while his tail was still in his palace. Then his head, like the prow 
of a ship, or the trunk of an elephant, emitting all sort of flame 
and lightning flash, and uttering every sort of terrible sound, bent 
before the world-honoured one, who, on his part, only said, " Wel- 
come, Elapatra ！ It is long since I have seen you. Welcome, oh ！ 
mga. B4ja ！" 

[Kiouen XXXVII contains 6,167 words, and cost 3.083 taels.] 



§ 1. Then Elapatra, perceiving that he was known, transformed 
himself into the shape of a Manava youth, and approaching Bud- 
dha, bowed down before Mm, and then, standing apart, repeated 
these verses ― 

" In what does true independence consist ？ 
WljAt is it that really pollutes and deceives a man P 
And who is the pure and unspotted man ？ 
And what is it that brings delusion ？" etc. etc. 

(Then Buddha replies as before.) 

Then Elapatra added, by way of inquiry, the Githa following 一 

" By doing what, and observing what rules. 
And acquiring what ground of merit. 
May one attain an excellent condition as Deva or man. 
And so lay up in store future blessedness ？" 

To which Bhagavat immediately said, in reply 一 

" Ministering to the worthy I doing harm to none ！ 
Always ready to render reverence to whom it is due. 
Loving righteousness and righteous conversation. 
Ever willing to listen to that which may profit another, 
Ecjoicing to meditate on the true Law*, 
And to reflect on the words of Divine Wisdom, 
Practising every kind of self-discipline and pure life. 
Always doing good to those around you. 
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Then Elapatra, regarding Buddha with attention, began to weep; 
on which Buddha inquired why he did so. On this Elapatra re- 
joined, " I remember in days gone by, that I was a follower of 
K&syapa Buddha, and because I destroyed a tree called ' Ila * I was 
bom in my present shape, and was called * Elapatra/ Then this 
same Edsyapa told me that after an indefinite period, when Sakya 
Buddha came into the world, that I should again receive a human 
shape, and so by becoming a disciple attain final deliverance, and 
it is for this reason I weep ！" Then Elapatra, having taken refiige 
in Buddha, the Law and the Church, departed, having first offered 
to Narada the money, and the Naga girl, both of which he refused.^ 

After this, Narada and his companions became disciples, and 
because he was of the family of Katyayana, he was called " the 
great Katyayana ；" and of him it was Buddha said —" He of all 
my disciples shall be most distinguished in the definition of words, 
and fixing their true meaning." And then Buddha narrated^ the 
following history respecting Katyayana in his former births—'*! 
remember in years gone by, in the middle of this Bhadra Kalpa, 
when men's lives were twenty thousand years in duration, that 
there was a certain Buddha born, whose name was Kasyapa. ^This 
Buddha also preached the Law in this Deer park, near Benares. 
A certain religious person, having come near to hear this Buddha 
preach, made the following vow ― 'May I also in future years 
become like one of these disciples, and be privileged to attend 
on the person of a true Buddha.' This disciple, oh Bhikshus ！ was 
the present Narada, who is none other than the great Katyayana." 



Story of Sobhiya.2 

§ 2. At this time, in North India, there was a city called Taxasila 



1 This story seems to be the subject of one of the groups at 
Bharahut, lately discovered by the Archaeological Surveyor of India, 
and thus described by him ― "A bas-relief representing a N&ga 
chief kneeling before the B6dhi tree, attended by a number of 
N&ga. followers, with this inscription, ' Erapato Nagaraja Bhaga- 
vata vandate/ i. e., * Erapatra, the N&ga Eaja, worships Buddha/ " 
F. Report of Archmol. Surveyor of India, 1874. V, also JuL ii, p. 152. 

， Vide " Manual of Buddhism/' p. 254. 
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[severed rock {Ch, ed,)]. There was a certain family living in that 
city, in which were bom unexpectedly two children— twins "― the 
one a boy, the other a girl. Then the parents, having sent for a 
renowned soothsayer, had the horoscope of these children cast at 
once. The wise man pronounced the tokens of the female child 
unlucky. The mother, having heard this, began to think with 
herself— "This child will be the cause of much anxiety to us, she 
will never find an honourable condition of married life." Having 
thought thus, she inquired after a woman belonging to the Pari- 
brajakas'i and begged her to take care of the child, and that she 
would pay all expenses. 

So, then, it happened that this child grew up under the care of 
the Paj'ibrajaka woman, and was duly instructed in all the wisdom 
of the day, and grew more and more comely as she increased in 
years. At this time a certain Faribrajaka from North India, 
having met this woman, and being much struck with her beauty, 
fell in love with, her; but, to avoid a public scandal, they agreed 
that there should be a disputation between them, and whoever 
prevailed that the other should be slave and servant. Accordingly, 
having met, the disputation began, and the female being defeated, 
she joined herself to the company of the other; and taking liis 
slippers and water-vessel, in token of her servitude, she went 
her way. After having come together, a change took place in 
the woman's appearance, which caused the man to forsake her ； but 
before doing so she said, "It is because I have lost my beauty 
that you are about to leave me, and I shall die alone and neg- 
lected." On this the Faribr^'aka said to the woman, "Take 
this golden ring, and if you give birth to a girl, use it for your 
mutual support ； but if you give birth to a boy, then commit the 
ring to his care, and bid him set out and search, till he find me. Ids 
father, and by this ring I shall know him." And so, taking his 
leave of the woman, he turned, and went on his way. Then 
the woman, travelling about, came at length to the village 
of Ma-ton (Mathura ？) ； and there, in a secluded spot, called the 
White Cloud Valley, she brought forth a son, in the district-hall, 
and so she called the child Sobhiya [district court (Ch. ed,) ]• Then 



' Vide M. B. 254. The Chinese tiha defines the word as a "wan- 
derer" {hing-hing). 
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all the people round about, seeing her destitute condition, moved 
with pity and commiseration, brought every necessary article of 
food and clothing for her use and the use of the child. And so 
the boy grew up, instructed by his mother in the three Vedas, and 
all the liberal arts.^ 

At length Sobhiya one day asked his mother who his father was, 
and where he was to be found; on which his mother said, "Your 
sire, dear child, lives somewhere in South India; go, then, and 
seek for him"; at the same time she gave him the ring as a means 
of recognition, and forthwith the young man set out. So, travelling 
from town to town, and village to village, he arrived at length in 
South India ； and there, hearing of a celebrated champion of logic, 
who challenged all coiners to dispute with him, Sobhiya, not 
knowing it was his father, forthwith sounded the drum of the law, 
and said ^ "I am ready to meet in disputation any Paribrajaka, 
man, or woman, who dares to encounter me in discussion." Forth- 
with the Poribr^'aka came forward, and being immediately moved 
with feelings of love at the sight of the youth, asked him ― " Who 
are you, and whence oome you ？" On this an explanation took 
place, and, by means of the ring, the father was convinced that 
the youth was no other than his son. So, taking him, he instructed 
him in every religious practice, including the power of dhySna 
(ecstasy), and other acquirements connected with the profession of 
a hermit 一 and after that he died. 

Then Sobhiya, his father being dead, gradually journeyed on, 
till at last, coming to the sea-coast, he there made him a Pansal to 
dwell in, and took up his abode there. And so he remained for a 
time practising the power of abstract meditation (dhy&na) and the 
five spiritual faculties ； and so he boasted that he had acquired 
the dignity and privileges of a Bahat. 

Now, Sobhiya's mother, dying, was born in the Tr&yastrinshas 
heavens ； at which time the world-honoured one, having obtained 
supreme wisdom, was preaching in the Deer park near Benares. 
The news of this having reached the thirty-three heavens, it came 
also to the ears of the Devi, the mother of the young man So- 
bhiya. On this she exercised her spiritual power of sight, to find 
out where her son was ； and seeing that he was occupying a Pan- 

1 Tayo vede Sdbbasippdni ca. Fausb&U, 5 Jatakas, p. 32 n. 
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sal by the sea-shore, she appeared to him in a vision by night, and 
discouraged him from thinking he was a ！ Bahat, and bade him go 
seek the instruction of Bhagavat in the Deer park. Then Sobhiya, 
not being disobedient to the heavenly visitor, set out on his jour- 
ney ； and wherever he came he challenged all disputants to meet 
Mm in discussion. So he drew near to Benares, and there, hear- 
ing of the celebrated six teachers, Puroa, Kdsyapa^ and so on, he 
immediately sought their company, and having saluted them, he 
arose and stood on one side. 

[Eioaen XXXVIII contains 6,234 words, and cost 3.117 taels.] 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

§ 1. Then Sobhiya inquired of Purna, Kdsyapa, and the others, 
what their system of religion was, and proposed various questions 
to them respecting subjects which caused Mm doubt ； but their 
answers were only confusing and unsatisfactory. He turned away, 
therefore, and sought the company of Masakali Gosala, and the 
other Nirgranthas, with the same success. At length he deter- 
mined to seek the company of the Great Shaman (Gotama), and 
lay bare his doubts before him, and request a right solution of 
them. So he came, and found the world-honoured one bright (as 
the moon) in the midst of the stars of heaven, glorious among the 
assembly of Bliikshus who surrounded him. Then, prostrating 
himself at his feet, he rose up, and took his place on one side ； 
after which he addressed the world-honoured thus ― 

"I am Sobhiya, a man of religion (B6dhi), 
And on this account I have travelled far and come here. 
Because I have doubts, and I desire to ask a learned man 
On my account to explain them, and satisfy me ； 
Oh, would that you would solve my doubts. 
And answer me, one by one, the questions I put. 
And 80, explaining these things as I name them. 
Gradually open out to me the clear light of truth." 

To whom the world-honoured one replied 
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Sobhiya ！ thon hast come from afar. 
Desiring to ask me respecting your doubts ； 
Ask, then, now ！ and 【 will explain. 
According as your queries are put, in order.* 

Then Sobhiya, strack with, the calm and self-possessed appear- 
ance of Gotama, addressed him thus with all reverence ― 

" Holy one ！ tell me what means the word Bhikshu ？ 
What means the expression, to 'overcome and subdue'? 
Seeing and knowing what things is it, that a man is called 
'Buddha'. 

Oh ！ that the world-honoured one would explain these things 
to me ！" 

At this time, the world-honoured answered Sobhiya in the follow- 
ing stanzas 一 

" A man who endures constant penance in search of wisdom. 
Overcoming all doubts, and crossing over to the shore of Nir- 
vana ~ 

Letting go all thoughts of what exists, and what does not exist. 
Thoroughly practising the rules of a Brahmana ！ he is a Bhikshu. 
Whoever is able to forsake all systems, and practise right- 
recollection. 

Living in the world, and doing no harm to aught that lives. 

Able to acquire a body spotless and pure. 

And escape all the toils of sorrow ； he is called calm. 

Able to control all the senses and objects of sense. 

And to subdue all obstacles in the way; he is called True. 

Living above this world, and all other worlds. 

Awaiting the time of Nirv&na ； he is called Virtuous, 

Toiling through ages of suffering. 

Receiving births and deaths in saccession. 

Yet not soiled by the pollution of the world ； 

This man is rightly called * Buddha ， ，,， 

[And much more to the same effect ； after which Sobhiya be- 
comes a disciple.] 
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The Story of the Chief Soldier (Senapati). 

§ 2. Now at this time people from all quarters were flocking to 
Buddha, to hear him preach, and join his community ； on which 
Buddha^ after due consideration, resolved to send his followers 
through the different districts^ towns and villages, to teach and 
explain his system of doctrine^ and so prepare the way for their 
becoming disciples. So, early in the morning, on a certain day, he 
assembled the Bhikshus together, and addressed them thus 一 
" Bhikshus ！ I desire to go into retirement for a time ； go ye and 
visit the different cities and towns of the land, and prepare the 
way for my coming." Moreover, he gave them directions as to the 
mode of receiving all who sought to become disciples 一 that they 
should receive the tonsure, and wear the robes of a mendicant, and 
be instructed in the other rules of right behaviour, such as bend- 
ing the knee and clasping the hands ； and, finally, how they ought 
to take refuge in the threefold formula (Buddha, the Law, the 
Church). Then Buddha, having sent them forth, retired to the 
Deer park, and there rested for a time, having already si^ified 
his intention to proceed gradually towards Uravilva, and the vil- 
lage of the soldier-lord (Senapati), to preach the law for his sake 
and others. 

And so the G&tha says 一 

" Bhikshus ！ having myself escaped from all sorrows, 
I desire my own profit to redound to the good of others; 
There are yet a vast number of men enthralled by grief ― 
For these we ought to have some care and compassion. 
Do you, therefore, oh Bhikshus ！ 
Each one go forth, by himself, to teach, the world ； 
Whilst I, by myself, go from this place 
Towards the village of Uravilva, to preach there." 

Then again M^a came to the spot where Buddha dwelt, and 
addressed him. thus 一 

" You, oh. Shaman ！ are bound by the same cords 
As those which bind both gods and men ； 
You aro entwined in the same meshes as they. 
And &om these thou canst never escape ！ ,, 
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Then tlie world honoured one reeo^ismg- at once, finom the words, 
that they came from Man the wicked one, replied to him in a 
Githa as follows 一 

" Long ago hare I escaped finom all the meshes of the net ； 
No more am I bound with the cords which bind gods and men; 
Hy body has been released from all these trammels. 
And I have conquered thee, oh wicked one! What more, 
then, doet thoa seek ？" 

HoreoTer, he added the following Githa ~ 
" The fire pollutions that affect the haman race ~ 
The power of beauty, sound, odour, taste, and touch — 
These I have long since cast away and rejected. 
And in so doing I have oonqaered all thy power, oh Mara ！" 

Then the devil took to flight, and left the enlightened one. 

Then the Bbikshos addressed Buddha, and said ― '( Suppose, on 
our entering a town or village, we are asked what is the meaning 
of the word Shaman or Brahman, what answer shall we give ？，， 
To whom Baddha replied in a verse ~ 

«' A man who has for ever destroyed the source of evil desire. 
And left no longer in himself a seed of covetousness. 
Who is calm and at rest, both in body and soul ― 
This man is rightly called a Shaman and a Bhikshu, etc., eta 
Cleansed thus from all personal defilement, and coming out of 
the world. 

He is truly a homeless one ~~ a disciple indeed." 

The Bhikslms then inquired what words they were to use when 
begging their food from door to door; to whom Buddha replied 一 

" The wise man, in begging, uses no words. 
Nor does he point to this or that in accepting food ； 
But silently he stands, lost in thought and self-recollection. 
He who thus begs is indeed a true Shaman. 
Whoever sees a religious person thus begging his food. 
May be sure that he is worthy of his charity, and a real dis- 
ciple." 

[After some further conversation, the Bhikshus respectfully 
salute their master and depart.] 
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Now the guardian spirit, wlio kept watch in the grove where the 
Bhikshus had been, perceiving that the place was now empty and 
without occupants, came to Buddha, and inquired of him the rea- 
son why the disciples had gone, and whither they were going j on 
which Buddha replied ― 

" These disciples of mine, perfect in self-restraint. 
Have gone forth to convert the world 
They have gone to Kosala, 
And to Vaisali, 
And to the land of Ayudhy&, 
And to the region of the diamond-fields,^ 
To subdue and remove the doubts of men, 
！ Respecting the truths of the law which I declare." 

So it came to pass, when the time of the Summer's Best ' at 
Benares was past ~ the world-honoured one having sent his dis- 
ciples forth to preach and teach 一 himself set out for Uravilva, 
where he had practised the austerities he endured for six years. 
Now, in that village of Uravilva there was a great Brahman called 
Senapati, who had resided there from very remote time, for the 
purpose of instructing and benefiting the people. So it came to 
pass that, as Buddha was journeying along the usual road near to 
this village, that he saw a copse of beautiful trees by the wayside, 
and, feeling fatigued, he retired to this shady retreat for a time, 
and sat down beneath a tree of remarkable beauty. 

Just at this time there was a party of thirty young men enjoy- 
ing themselves in this same wood, all of whom, save one, had a 
pleasant female companion as an associate. Then the others, 
seeing that one of their number was not accompanied by a com- 
panion, began to contrive how to find one for Mm, but without any 
success, till at last they got a common dancing girl to join herself 
to their company, and associate with the young man who was alone 
without a female friend. So they passed their time in singing and 

1 Literally, the region of the district of the Great Diamond 
country (Vajra). 

， The Summer Rest, as is well-known, is the season of the rains, 
daring which Buddhists met together under the cover of some 
friencfly roof or monastery. This season is sometimes called their 
" Lent." 
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dancing, till, night coming on, they gradually sank to rest, and 
were soon asleep. Then the dancing woman, seeing they were all 
asleep, arose, and having taken such jewels and property belong- 
ing to the men as struck her fancy, she departed out of the 
wood. Then the young man whose companion she was, waking^ 
out of his sleep in the morning, and finding his fair companion 
gone, aroused his fellows, and they all set off in pursuit of her. 
Suddenly, under a tree, they lighted on Buddha, sitting in a per- 
fectly composed maimer, and conspicuous for his superhuman 
beauty and dignified mien. Addressing him respectfully, they 
asked him if he had seen the woman of pleasure, their former 
companion, go by that way ？ To whom Buddha replied ： " Tell 
me, I pray, all about this woman of whom you speak ； why did 
she come to you, and from whence ？，， Then they related to him 
the story of their adventure. On this Buddha replied to the 
young men thus : " Listen to me, oh youths ！ and I will ask you 
a question 一 whether it is better, think you, to find yourselves, 
or to find this woman whom ye seek?" They replied 一 " It- 
would certainly be better to find ourselves." Then Bnddha 
invited them to sit down whilst he recited to them his law [and in 
the end they were all converted, and became Rahats], 

Then Buddha, passing on through, the wood, came to another 
beautiful tree, and there sat down. Whilst seated thus, it so hap- 
pened that sixty travellers drew nigh ； and seeing Buddha, so 
beautiful in form and figure, thus resting, they drew nigh, to him, 
and having heard his exposition of the law, they also were con- 
verted and became Eahats. 

[Kiouen XXXIX contains 5,834 words, and cost 2.917 taels.] 



CHAPTER XL. 



§ 1. So Buddha, by easy stages, at length arrived at the bank of 
the river Ganges ； then a certain ferryman, whose boat was on the 
margin of the river, seeing the venerable one approaching, hurried 
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him and exclaimed ： "Welcome! world-honoured, whence come 
you thus unexpectedly ？ Deign to enter my boat, that I may 
transport you to the other side V* Then Buddha, having gone on 
. board, began to instruct the ferryman according to tlie purport of 
the following Githas ― 

" If you should allow your boat to lie useless in the sun (on the 
shore). 

Little the profit that your calling would bring you ； 
So if you can let go your hold on the shore of desire and 
appetite. 

Soon shall you attain the reward of your enterprise, and arrive 
at NirvAna," etc. . etc. 

Having thus preached to the ferryman, suddenly there appeared 
in his hands an alms bowl, and his hair seemed as though it had 
only just been shaved, and his appearance altogether was like that 
of an old Bhikshu ； and thus, having preached further to him, this 
man, too, became a £>ahat. 

So, by degrees approaching nearer to Uravilva, Buddha saw 
before him a Brahman youth, very beautiful to behold, in his left 
hand a golden ewer, in his right a precious staff. This was S&kra, 
who had assumed this shape. And so going on his way thus pre- 
pared before him, he arrived at length at the village of the soldier- 
chief, and, approaching his house, he entered it and sat down. 
Now this illustrious Brahman had two daughters, one called Nandi, 
the other Bala, who went forth, on beholding the venerable one, 
and escorted him with much reverence within the house. On 
their account Buddha began to explain the four sacred truths, and 
so they also became disciples. And forthwith they took from his 
hand the alms-dish which he carried, and filling it with every sort 
of tasty food, they brought it again to him, and desired him to 
eat. 

Then the world-honoured one, having received the food, at once 
left the village, and proceeded onwards. 

At this time, the great Brahman called Deva, having heard from 
some other quarter that Buddha, the great Shaman, had returned 
to the neighbourhood of Uravilva, forthwith began to reflect thus 



These Gathas are obscure. 

u 
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with himself—" I remember, in former days, haying asked thi» 
great Shaman to accept at my hands an offering of food ； and now 
I am so poor that I can present him with nothing worth his accept- 
ance. What expedient shall I adopt?" Beflecting thus, he re- 
turned to his house, and laid the case before his wife, asking her 
advice. Then the woman advised him to do as follows ： "I remem- 
ber," she said, " not long ago that the rich Brahman, Senayana, 
came to my house, and used blandishments, and made promises, to 
tempt me to permit Mm soft dalliance with me; but I would not 
allow it, or permit him so much as to touch me; but now, my 
master, seeing that things are as they are, and that yon have made 
a vow to provide entertainment for this great Shaman, you had 
better let me go to the house of Senayana^ and, by my art and per- 
suasiveness, I will get from him what money I please, yielding to 
his dalliance as I think fit." On this, the Brahman Deva replied ― 
" Far be such a thing from me ； it would be entirely contrary to 
the purity of my caste to permit you so to behave yourself. Such 
a thing can never be ！" 

Then Dera proceeded to the house of Senayana, and entering 
within, he addressed the latter as follows 一 " My dear friend Sena- 
yana ！ I beseech you lend me for a shorfc time five handed pieced 
of money. I will do my best to return it to you very soon ； and if 
not, my two wives will undertake to repay you by working for you 
as slaves in your house 1" On this, Senayana having lent him the 
money, Deva returned to his house, and bade his wife prepare a 
sumptuous repast for the morrow, whilst he himself went out into 
the neighbouring wood, to invite the great Shaman to partake of 
his hospitality. This having been done and his invitation accepted, 
Deva returned to his house and made all ready. On the morrow, 
going forth, he acquainted Buddha that the offering was prepared, 
and besought him at once to come to his house to partake of it. 
Escorting him thus, Deva and his guest returned home, and there 
his wife, having dressed the food made of the most delicious ingre- 
dients, herself waited on Buddha and placed the offering before 
him. After accepting it the world -honoured one arranged his seat, 
and proceeded to expound the system of his teaching for the sake 
of the Brahman and his wife. Deva, meanwhile, placed his seat 
close to the feet of Buddha and attentively listened. After this. 
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the world-honoured one arose and left the house, escorted as before 
by the Brahman Deva. 

Now it came to pass that^ after they had gone, the Brahman's 
wife took off a robe she had worn daring the feast, and which she 
had borrowed from a neighbour, and putting it on one side by 
itself, she began to sweep and clean the house and attend to other 
domestic duties. 

Just then a thief spying about saw the robe which the woman 
had borrowed lying by itself, and, seeing it was a costly one, he 
slyly entered the room and went off with it. Then the wife of 
Deva, discovering her loss, was greatly distressed, and in sad per- 
plexity. Meantime, the Brahman returned home, and seeing his 
wife looking so disconsolate, he inquired the reason ； on which she 
told him all about her loss, and how she had borrowed the robe that 
had been stolen. On this, Deva was greatly east down, and ad- 
dressed the woman thus 一 " You know that I had to borrow that 
money to buy the food necessary for the offering that the great 
Shaman has accepted, and now you have borrowed a robe, and it 
is lost ！ how shall I ever be able to repay all this, seeing we are so 
poor?" 

On this, Deva went out, and going into the wood, where dead 
bodies are placed, he got up into a high tree, determined to kil] 
himself by throwing himself down. 

Just then, he saw a man approaching the spot, and he detected 
at once that he was the very thief who had stolen the borrowed 
robe, which in fact he was carrying in his hand. Stopping under- 
neath the tree where Deva was, the thief dug a hole and put the 
garment there, and then, having covered it, he departed. On this 
Deva came down, and removing the earth, he took the garment up 
and returned with it to his house. Meantime, his wife, searching 
and sweeping through every corner of the abode, found unex- 
pectedly the mouth of a sort of hole in the ground, of which she 
knew nothing before ； and clearing away the opening and looking 
down into it she saw a red copper vessel full of gold pieces, ami to 
her great surprise, on examining further, she saw one and two and 
three more, all full of gold, and underneath these, others. Seeing 
this, she set up a great shout, and beckoning to her husband, she 
cried out, "My lord ！ my lord ！ come quickly ！ hasten with all your 
speed ！,, Deva, hearing his wife's shouts, began to think 一 " "What 
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is the matter with the woman now ？ why is she bellowing out like 
a madwoman, ' IVe found it ！ IVe found it ？ * Found what ？ for it 
is I who have found the garment and not she ！" So, entering into his 
house, he asked his wife what she meant by saying, * she had found 
it'; " why here, you see, it is I whp have found it, and not you/* 
On this, the woman continued to exclaim, " Oh ！ I have found it ！ 
I have found it ；" and at last she led her husband to the place, and 
pointed to the crocks fall of gold. On this, he bade his wife take 
back the robe to the person from whom she had borrowed it, whilst 
he, taking some of the money out of one of the pots, went straight 
to Senayana to repay Mm the five hundred pieces he had borrowed. 
On arriving at Senayana's house and offering him the money, tbe 
latter addressed Deva thns 一 " I agreed with yon that you should 
not borrow this money of any one for the purpose of repaying me ； 
but that you should wait till you could by your own effort save it 
from your labour, and then give it back." On this, Deva assured 
him that he had borrowed it of no one ； and, being further ques- 
tioned, he said the earth had given it to him, and at last he told 
Senayana all about it, and took him back to his house, and showed 
him all the crocks full of gold. At first, Senayana said lie was mad, 
for the stuff was not gold, but only charred wood! But Deva, at 
last> taking up some of the pieces, showed them to Senayana and 
said, " See what good fortune is mine, and it is all in consequence 
of my offering made to that ^eat Shaman ！，， 

[On this, Deva invites Buddha a second time to his house ； and, 
finally, both he and his wives become faithful disciples.] ^This story 
is intended to show the folly of covetousness, and the reward of 
liberality in religious matters.'] 



The History of the Three K^syapas. 

§ 2. At this time, the world-honoured one thought thus with him- 
self—" What man of distinguished character is there whom I may 
convert to my doctrine, so that by his conversion he may bring 
over with him a body of disciples ？" Now it so happened that 
there dwelt near the village of Uravilva, three celebrated Rishis of 
the Brahman caste (Brahmacharis), who wore their hair as a 
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spiral head-dress their names were these— the first, Uravilva 
K&syapa, the chief of the three, who had five hundred spiral- 
haired followers. The second. Nidi Kisyapa, who had three hun- 
dred followers. The tliird, G&ya Kisyapa, who had two hundred 
followers. Altogether there were one thousand of these disciples, 
all of whom were learners at the feet of these three Eishis. 

Then the world-honoured thus reflected ： "the fame of this 
Uravilva K4syapa is spread throughout all Magadha, and all the 
people hold him to be a great Bahat. I must convert this man 
first, so that all his followers and those who believe in his sanctity 
may come over to me, and so there may be much happiness conferred 
on the world." Then refiecting that these Eishis made much ado 
about self-mortification and penance, the world-honoured one 
transformed himself into a spiral-haired Yogi, and with 50O fol- 
lowers he came flying through the air to the place where Uravilva 
KAsyapa and his followers were located. Alighting bhus ia their 
midst, there was no small stir amongst the followers of the Bishi, 
as they hurried here and there to bring water and mats and other 
necessaries for the new arrivals, and meantime they addressed 
them in hurried language saying, " Whence come ye, so suddenly, 
oh sirs ？ Why did ye not tell us beforehand of your coming ？ ，， [and 
so on]. Then all at once, Buddha assumed his own appearance, 
and stood there aloue in their midst, his head shaven, with his 
Kash&ya-coloured robe over his shoulders. 

Then Uravilva Kisyapa began to think thas 一 " Doubtless this 
great Shaman is possessed of considerable spiritual power and is of 
great personal dignity ； bat he is not a Eahat like myself." 

Then he addressed Buddha as follows ： 一 " Your excellency has 
doubtless come from fat; if it seem good to you to stay here 
awhile, we will welcome you with our best; dwell in whatever 
place you wish, there is a pansal for you to sleep in, and a hall for 
worship.** To whom Buddha replied, " Thanks, oh KAsyapa 1 if 
it be not disagreeable to you, I will enter the place where you 
worship the Fire Spirit, whose votaries you are ! " Now it had so 
happened that one of Eisyapa's disciples, in years gone by, had 



1 This style of head dress is observable throughout the Sanchi 
and Amravati sculptures. 
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been afflicted with a disease that rendered it impolitic for him to 
live in company with the others ； he had been obliged therefore to 
leave his Fansal and dwell apart, where he died ； but before he 
died he prayed that he might, in his next birth, come back to the 
place and have his revenge for the slight done to Mm. Accord- 
ingly he was bom as a great poisonous snake, and he took up his 
abode in that very pansal from which he had been driven, and it 
came to pass, that, whatever man or other creature entered that 
abode he slew them at once, so that no one dare go near it or rest 
in it. Then Kdsjapa reflected that nought but the Fire Spirit 
could subdue the malice of this poisonous dragon, and therefore he 
conseorated the place to his worship, and reverenced him with fire 
according to right religious usage. So Kdsjapa replied to Buddha 
that he could not consent to his entering there, because of the evil 
and poisonous snake that occupied the place, who would certainly 
destroy him. 

Whereupon, Buddha urged his request, and K&syapa again 
objected, and detailed all the history of his disciple who had died, 
and had come back in the form of this fiery dragon; but Buddha 
replied, " Oh, KAsyapa ！ if the place were full of fiery serpents, 
they could not hurt one hair of my body, how much less this one 
evil creature ！ permit me then to make my abode there ！ " 

Then K&syapa^ seeing that he had thrice urged him to comply, 
consented. 

Then, having obtained permission, Buddha, holding in his hand 
some twigs from the leafy roof of the hut, entered forthwith into 
the Dragon's abode, and having entered, he sat down on the mat 
(prepared from the twigs be had taken in), spreading out his Sai^g- 
hati garment on the ground above it. And thus he lost himself 
in meditation. 

Now it BO happened that the fiery dragon at this time was out 
seeking for food ； after a while returning to his abode, he there 
beheld the form, ot Buddha seated on the ground in meditation. 
At this sight he reflected thus. " What man is there whilst I live 
here shall dare to intrude or enter within this Pansal ？" On this 
he emitted from his mouth a fiery blast to destroy the intruder ； 
but Buddha, still lost in ecstatic meditation, caused a counter 
blast to proceed from his mouth, which quite overpowered that of 
the N&ga. Whereupon, in his rage, the monster emitted a more 
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terrible and destructive vapour from his mouth ； but this, too, was 
overpowered as before. And so it came to pass tliat the brightness 
of the flames which each breathed out filled the hut, till it seemed 
to be wrapped in fire. And so the contest proceeded, whilst 
Buddha, by his spiritual power, caused flames of every colour to 
proceed from his body and envelope the dragon. 

Then Uravilva K&syapa, seeing the flames darting forth from the 
lmt,i thought thus with, himself— alas ！ alas ！ this Shaman is being 
destroyed by the monster within the hut ！ alas ！ would that he 
had obeyed me, and not entered there ！" 

Then there was one of the disciples, called Ardhagiraka, who, 
seeing the flames, shouted out to others and cried, " Here ！ Gati- 
muni! Yam&gni! Amivachyana! Parivarsha! Chamrajana! Pari- 
yana! Gatiyana ！ ye sons of Gdtama ！ Muchilinda ！ Basita! all of 
you there 1 come quickly and rescue this Great Shaman from the 
flames of the fiery dragon ！ " Then all these young men hurried to 
the spot with their water vessels, and dipping up the water from 
the river,* they hastened to pour it over the fiery pansal to eztin- 
guish, as they supposed, the fiames that were destroying the 
world-honoured one. So, as they flung vessel after vessel-ful of 
water over the flames, instead of decreasing its strength, the fire 
increased in power, and the brightness waxed greater and greater. 
Then these young men standing on one side in astonishment, the 
fUst took up the conversation and said, weeping with emotion ！ 

" Alas I for the superlatively beautiful body. 
The curling locks of his shaven head,* the delicate fingers. 
The beautifully rounded eyes, so clear and bright ！ 
Destroyed by the Dragon, as Eahu destroys the Sun I " 

Then another repeated, as he wept, the following 
" Alas I that he, bom of the most exalted race. 



1 This adventure is the subject of PI. zxxii Tree and Serpent 
Worship. 

， It would seem as if the figures in the Plate, referred to above, 
were so occupied. 

， This apparent contradiction seems to illustrate the convejt- 
tion&l figures of Buddha with what is called the " shell-ornament'* 
on his bead : this being, in £a«t, the young hair curling as it grewy 
until shorn again. 
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Even of the Ikshwaku family of Kings, 

That he, unequalled amongst those born of women. 

Should thus be destroyed by this Fiery Serpent/* 

And yet another said, with tears, 

" His body adorned with thirty-two excellent marks 
Himself arrived at emancipation, able to emancipate others. 
Destroyed by the hate of this poisonous monster. 
The flames are even now consuming his body," 6tc., etc. 

[Kiouen XL contains 6,117 words alhd cost 3.059 taels.] 



CHAPTER XLI. 

At this time, the fiery dragon seeing the four sides of the hall in 
flames, but the centre part alone, where Buddha was seated in con- 
templation, without even the appearance of fire ； seeing this, he 
stealthily approached the spot, and then with, a leap sprang into 
his alms-bowl and then repeated this Gatha, 

" If a man, for hundreds of thousands of myriads of years. 
Were with undivided heart to worship the Fire Spirit, 
It would not avail to remove his wrath. 
So much as the patience of this Houor'd one of the world; 
Of all Devas and men who inhabit the world. 
He alone is rightly called the Master ； 
For all their diseases and infirmities. 
He alone by his patience is able to provide a cure." 

At this time' the world-honoured one, after the night had passed, 
came forth in the morning holding his alms-dish in bis hand ； and 
with the N&ga in it i he approached to the place where Uravilva 
was, and having come nigh, he addressed him thuS, " Excellent 
Ellsyapa, this is the fiery dragon you so much dreaded, and for 
fear of which you dared not enter the Hall of the Fire Spirit. I 



1 It seems very probable that this adventure of Buddha with the 
Dragon is also the subject of Plate Ixx., Tree and 8erpent Wwship, 
and that the alms-dish, before which the K&syapas are there wor- 
shipping, represents the Fatra of Buddha with the Dragon in it. 
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have overcome his poisonous blast by my more powerful breath, 
and now I pray take him and show him to your followers," and so 
the G&tha says, 

" Now after the night watch had passed. 
The world-honoured, approaching the place where K&syapa 
stood. 

Shewed him the poisonous N&ga in his ahus-dish. 
His hand holding him there in perfect security." 

Then Kasyapa began to reflect thus 一 "This great poisonous 
Dragon entered of his own will into the alms-dish of the Great 
Shaman, induced so to do by the spiritual power of his vanquisher 
and desirous to hear his instruction." At this, Buddha removed 
his hand from the Patra, on which the fiery snake, emerging with 
his nine heads, stretched out his neck in the direction of Katsyapa^ 
who on his part was filled with feat at the sight, and covered his 
face with his hands. On this Buddha ohided him and said, 

" Yesternight I went to teach and convert this creature. 
You need not fear him therefore or tremble at his presence. 
If he now were to desire to hurt you or bite. 
The world might come to an end without Salvation ； 
No ！ the heavens may fall to earth. 
The earth itself be triturated into fine dust, 
Sumeru may be moved from its place of rest. 
But my words cannot be false, or deceitful." 

Still, Uravilva K^yapa, though he allowed the mighty spiritual 
power of the honoured one, denied that he was so great a Bahat as 
himself. * 

Then Buddha, taking the poisonous Dragon, bade him go and 
dwell in the ocean between the iron mountains that encircle the 
Sakwala ； on which, Uravilvft asked him and said, " My Lord, 
whither have you sent the fiery Dragon?" to whom Buddha 
replied, " I have dismissed him to dwell in the ocean between the 
great iron mountains that encircle the earth ； ,， on hearing which, 
Kasyapa, overcome with awe and astonishment, besought the 
world-honoured one to remain with Mm as his guest and reoeive 
his offerings of food and drink. 

At this time, the Devas of the Suddhavasa heavens sang this 
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" Sach is the might of this great and loving Lord, 
That his virtue can bind the malice of the fiery Dragon ； 
All the labour of the three K&syapas in propitiating the Fire 
Spirit 

Is rendered Tain by the strength of this Great one's patience." 
Now after this, the world-honoured one, having received food from 
Uravilva KAsyapa, proceeded onwards a little way towards a wood 
called Tchamaka (sirmp from the hark), and arrived there, he 
rested awhile.' At this time the four guardian kings of the world 
came down from their abodes, and, resplendent with their glory, 
they advanced and bowed at the feet of Buddha in worship. The 
glory of these kings made the wood ao laminoas that it seemed as 
if on fire. 

The next morning, Uravilva E&syapa, bringing some food to the 
world-honoured one, inquired who those glorious beings were who 
had come to the wood ？ to whom Buddha answered, these were 
the four Kings of Heaven who came to me to inquire some par- 
ticulars about the Law. 

Then K&syapa thought, " The religious merit and spiritual 
energy of this Shaman are very great indeed ； bat yet he is not a 
Bahat, as I am." 

[After this, S&kra, the King of the Gods, visits Buddha for the 
same purpose, and with the same result ； and after him, the Devas 
of the Yama, Tusita, and other heavens.] i 

Now, whilst Buddha was dwelling in the wood before-named, all 
the people of Magadha, as they were accustomed to do once a year, 
brought their several offerings of food, etc., intending on the 
morrow to present them to the three K&syapas. 

Then, that very night, Uravilva K&syapa bethought himself thus, 
to-morrow all the people of Magadha are going to present me with 
tbeir offerings. I must contrive by some expedient or other to 
prevent this Shaman G6tama from coming near us, lest by some 
superiority of spiritual power he convince the people that he is 
better than I. 

Now the world-honoured, knowing the thoughts of Kasyapa, on 



1 These visits may possibly be the subject of plate xxv, fig. 1, 
Tree and Berpeni Worship, or, the incident alluded to above, vide 
p. 74. 
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the morrow departed to the northern country of Uttara to beg his 
food, and having received it, he sat down on the margin of the 
Anavatapta Lake and consumed it, after which he returned to the 
wood where he abode. 

Then Uravilva K&sjapa, having taken his meal, at the conclusion 
of the day, came to Buddha and excused himself on the plea of 
forgetfulness, for having neglected to come to call him to his meal ； 
but, said he, " I have not forgotten now to bring you a store of our 
best food." On this, the world-honoured exposed the folly of 
K&syapa's conduct, telling him exactly what his thoughts had 
been, and how in consequence he had gone to Uttara and eaten 
his meal by the side of the Anavatapta Lake. 

On this, Uravilva Elsyapa thought thus with himself, "this 
great Shaman possesses much spiritual power and is of great per- 
sonal dignity ； hut he has not yet attained to the condition of a 
Babat as I have/* [This account is according to that held by the 
Nijasas ； ^ according to the Mahdsanghika school, the account 
is as follows ： 一 At this time, there was held in the place where 
Uravilva K&syapa lived an annual assembly called yih suh-yih 
(fair-day),^ on which occasion, the people were accustomed to give 
liberally to the K&syapas, food and other commodities. Thousands 
and tens of thousands of men and women came there from all 
Magadha. They brought with them all sorts of merchandise for 
sale, so that whatever one needed might be purchased. So 
Kasyapa began to think thus, "if this Shaman comes here to- 
morrow, then all the people will be looking at him and will think 
nothing about me, and, therefore, they will supply me with no 
food or other necessary." So he went to the place where Buddha 
dwelt and said, — Excellent Sir ！ to-morrow there will be a great 
concourse of people at Uravilva, and much noise and confosion. 
Now you, I know, prefer peace and quiet, and you would rather 
dwell in this your peaceable retreat than in the middle of such, a 
crowd as will be there. Eemain therefore in this place, and do not 
disturb yourself to come to me.] 



1 This is undoubtedly the school of the Mahisasakas, vide Wassi- 
lief, p. 232, n. 3. 

， The preparation for this " Fair ,, is evidently the subject of 
fig. 2, Plate XXXV, Tree and Serpent Worship, 
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[Here follows an account of the visit of all the Garuda BAjas, 
the Niga B^'as, etc., to Buddha, also of Buddha's miraculous ap- 
pearance to K&sjapa in a remote comer of the forest.] 

And so it came to pass that the world-honoured one, having 
received his food from the hands of K&syapa, again returned to the 
Tchamaka wood and took his usual seat there. At this time the 
KashAyar-coloared robe, which the world-honoured wore over his 
other robes, was completely tattered and in rags ； and just then a 
man who had died in the house of the rich Brahman Senayana was 
laid in the wood where corpses are deposited. The world-honoured 
one perceiving this, went and took the soiled robe that enveloped 
the corpse, thinking within lumself where he could find a tank of 
water in which to wash it, and so make a clean garment for 
himself. Whilst thinking thus, S&kra, the God of the Trayastrinshas 
Heavens, knowing what occupied the mind of Buddha, caused a 
lake of water to appear suddenly, just fit for the purpose, filled 
with pare water, and then coming forward he addressed Buddlia 
and said, " Let the world-honoured one use this tank of pure water 
for the purpose of washing the soiled robe of the corpse ！ " Ac- 
cordingly, Buddha complied, and washed the robe [in the same way, 
a great stone is brought from beyond the iron circle of mountains, 
on which he might lay out the cloth to rub it, and another stone 
on which to dry it in the sun, whilst a tree-Deva benb down a 
branch of a tree for him to hang up the robe, before drying it in 
the sun]. Then Uravilva K^japa coming to him as before, was 
surprised to see the lake of water, and the stones, and inquired 
whence they came ； nevertheless, on hearing the account he was 
not converted, and still thought that Buddha was not euch a 
Bahat as himself. 

On another occasion, Kasyapa having come to invite Buddha as 
usual to return with him to take his food, Buddha besought 
Kasyapa to go on a little way in front, on which, by his spiritual 
power, he transported himself to Sumeru, and plucking some fruit 
from the Djambu tree that grows there, he returned in a moment 
and took his seat in the Hall of the Fire Spirit. When Kdsyapa 
arrived there, astonished to find his guest already seated, he asked 
in some surprise whence he had come, and by what way. On 
hearing the history of Buddha's visit to Mount Sumeru, he was 
lost in wonder ； but yet would not acknowledge him to be a Eahat 
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like himself. [In the same way, he went again to Sumeru and 
brought an Amra fruit, and other iirait and flowers, with the same 
effect.] 

[Kiouen XLI contains 6144 words and cost 8.072 taels.] 



CHAPTER XLII. 

Again, as in the last chapter, Buddha goes in a moment 
to the Trayastrinshas Heavens, and there plucks a 
flower called Parijataka. On another occasion, the 
spiral-haired disciples found themselves unable to chop 
the wood, or, if they were stooping down, to lift them- 
selves up again, or, if they were standing upright, to 
stoop down, or, if the hatchet were in the wood, to get it 
out. Then they were convinced that it was all the 
result of the great spiritual power of that Shaman.^ 
Accordingly, when Uravilva Kasyapa went to the wood 
again, Buddha asked him about these misadventures, 
and told him that now they would be able to chop their 
wood as they wished; and so it came to pass. Yet 
KS-syapa was not able to accept him as a Eahat. And 
so on another occasion the spiral-haired disciples were 
unable to light their fires till Buddha permitted them. 
And on another occasion they could not put their fires 
out. At another time, when the disciples of KS^yapa 
had entered the Nairanjana river, and were nearly 

1 This is evidently the scene by the lower tablet, Plate zxzii» 
Tree and Serpent Worship, 
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frozen to death, with the cold, Buddha caused five hun- 
dred bright charcoal fires to appear on the shore, by 
which they might warm themselves ； and then again 
the fires were extinguished without any apparent cause. 
At another time, the disciples wished to dip up some 
water in their pitchers (Kiindikas), but were unable to do 
80. At another time, Kasyapa found himself unable to 
ascend into the air as usual ~ or having ascended, to 
come down to eartL At another time, the fire pots 
would not stand still, but moved about in every direc- 
tion. At another time, when a fierce storm came on, 
and all the surrounding country was flooded, the place 
where Buddha sat was perfectly dry, whereupon Kasy- 
apa, seeing the suddenness of this storm and the vast 
downpour of rain, began to think, " surely this Shaman 
must be drowned"; whereupon he took a boat to search 
for his body, and after a time found him peacefully 
seated on a dry spot of ground, surrounded on every 
side by water. Whereupon, Kasyapa having addressed 
Buddha, he, in a moment passed through the air and 
alighted in the middle of the boat.i [The MahSsang- 
hikas affirm that after each, miracle, Kasyapa still as- 
serted that Buddha was no Eahat as he was (Ch. ed.)] 

1 I think it very likely that this is the scene depicted, fig. 2, 
Plate XX xi. Tree and Serpent Worship, The left band pillar of the 
Eastern gateway at Sanchi seem sd e voted to this Kasyapa history ； 
moreover, the grouping itself is highly suggestive ； the great 
stone in front, the four disciples on shore and the one in the boat 
(the other figure is undoubtedly K&syapa), and Buddba himself in 
the middle. Moreover, the half immersed trees show that the 
district was visited with a flood. 
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At last, Buddha plainly said that K&syapa was no 
Eahat, that he had not entered on the path, and there- 
fore could enjoy none of the fruits of such a condition. 
On this, KS^syapa professed willingness to become a 
disciple of Buddha, and finally opened his mind to his 
five hundred followers, who all confessed that they had 
long wished for this step, only they had been afraid to 
propose it. Then KS^yapa and all his disciples went 
to the place where Buddha was, and respectfully stood 
on one side. On this, Buddha addressed KS-syapa and 
said, " You must take off your deer skin doublets, and 
tate your pitchers (kundiMs) and your staves, and your 
fire vessels, and all the vessels in which, you held the 
blood of your victims, and your fanciful head dresses, 
and fling them all into the Nairanjana river. And so 
they did, whilst from the river every sort of strange 
noise proceeded ； after this they all came and wor* 
shipped at Buddha's feet and became disciples. 

At this time, Nadi Kdsyapa, with his spiral head-dress, dwelt 
some way down on the shore of the NairanjaDa ！ River. And it so 
happened that, when he observed these various implements and 
the leathern doublets floating down the stream, he was filled with 
fear and anxiety, and exclaimed, " alas ！ alas ！ surely my brother has 
been slain by robbers, and these are the things which they have flung 
in the river. I will go and see whether it is so or not." Thinking 
thus, he first of all sent some of his disciples before him to spy out 
what the calamity was. These soon returned and reported ail 
things perfectly safe, and then Nadi K&syapa himself, with 3('0 
followers, went to the spot [and were soon converted, as his brother 
had been]. That (Hya Elsyapa, seeing the various utecsils of 
the fire worshippers floating down the stream past the place where 
he dwelt, also thought with himself, " Surely my brothers have 
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been slain, and these are the proofs of it, alas ！ alas ！ [Then Gdja 
Kasyapa, with 200 followers, proceeds to the place where Buddha 
was, and they also are converted]. [In each case when the Kun- 
dik&8 and other utensils were cast into the river, strange noises 
proceeded from them as they floated down the stream and sank]. 

Thus Buddha and these 1,(K)0 disciples dwelt for some short 
time longer in the village of Uravilva, and then gradually going 
onwards to the city of Gaya, they took up their abode at the top 
of the Elephant-head Afount, where he taught them the mysteries 
of spiritual manifestations (miraculoas powers) exercised by the 
body, the mouth, and the mind (word, thought, deed). [Here 
follows a list of the magical exhibitions ： 1st. Of the body, making^ 
it ascend and descend at pleasure, making fire and water proceed, 
from it, etc. 2nd. Of the mouth, showing them how to discrimi- 
nate, argue, and determine. 3rd. Of the mind, showing them how 
they ought to regard and conclude respecting all mundane 
existence, with a view to reject all these things as unreal, and so 
to rise to that which alone is real]. And thus those thousand men 
became perfect Bahats. 



The Story of Upasana. 

§ 2. At this time, these three Edsyapas had a sister whose son was 
called UpHsana, a Brahmachari adorned with a spiral head-dress. 
This youth was dwelling in a mountain called Asuraganga, in 
company with 250 other disciples, all of them preparing themselveB 
to become Rishis. These, haTing heard what had happened to the 
three brothers, were filled with astonishment and alarm, and then 
TJpAsana addressing them said, " Most wonderful ！ to think, my 
friends, that those who have for so many thousand years been 
worshippers of the Fire Spirit, should at this time suddenly become 
Shamans ！ It is my duty on their account to go direct to the spot 
where they dwell and remonstrate with them on this indecorous 
proceeding of theirs." 

Then going to the spot, behold ! he saw the three brothers with 
Bhaven heads, and wearing the kash&ya garments of a Shaman. 
On seeing which, he addressed them in the following Gathas ： 
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" Oh Eeverend Sirs ！ who have worshipped for a hundred years 
the fire, in its pure essence ！ 

"And have practised austerities and self-mortification in de- 
pendence on that alone. 

" How is it that to-day ye have deserted this ancient religion of 
yours, 

"And cast it off, even as a serpent wriggles out of its old skin ？，, 

To this, the three brothers answered simply, " We have, as you 
say, cast away our old habiliments, even as a snake shifts its skin ！" 
Then Up&sana, having heard this, inquired further, " Wherein re- 
sides the superior excellency of the system you have adopted ？" 

[Then the three brothers explained the system of Buddha, on 
which. Up&sana and his followers resolve to become his disciples, 
and are received, on condition of laying aside their deer-skin doub- 
lets and their fire vessels, and vessels for holding blood. After- 
wards, on hearing a discourse on the three miraculous powers of 
body, word, and thought, these also became Eahats.] 

And now it came to pass that, in the presence of these 1,250 dis- 
ciples, the world-honoured one related their previous history as 
follows ： • 

" I remember in years gone by in this continent of Jambudwipa, 
there were a thousand merchants, amongst whom were tliree bro- 
thers, one of whom in his turn took upon him the office of chief 
merchant. The names of these tliree were as follows, Uravilva, 
Nadi, and Gaya. The first had 500 merchants in his charge, the 
second 30(», and the third 200. ^ow, on one occasion/ these mer- 
chants undertook a voyage of great importance, and embarked 
with a very rich cargo, proposing to return with one of still greater 
worth. Having sacrificed to the sea-spirit, they set sail, and were 
soon borne by a storm into mid-ocean, where they were becalmed." 

[Kiouen XLII contains 6,232 words, and cost 3.116 taels.] 



CHAPTER XLII I. 

At length, having completed their voyage, and possessed them- 
selves of a very valuable freight, they set out on their return 
homewards. And it so happened on their mid-passage that they 
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saw a St{ipa, erected to the memory of Eilsyapa, in ruins and fall- 
1 ing to pieces. Then the senior of the three mercliant princes ad- 

, dressed the others as follows ： 

' " You know, my comrades, that I am always ready to risk my life 

in these ventures of oars, and now we seem to have had a very suc- 
cessful voyage and are returning home in safety, let us not forget 
then that it is our duty to do something, not only for our own bene- 
fit, but for the good of those who shall come after us ； let us not 
forget the burthen of the old saying which wise men have handed 
down to UB, 

" A man by good fortune obtains much profit. 
Obtaining this he becomes idle and listless. 
From thi3 he is careless about bis religious duties. 
And from this he gradually sinks lower-, till he goes to hell/* 

And so the senior merchant proposed that out of the abundance 
of their wealth they should devote some portion to the restoration 
of the sacred Stupa, containiDg the relics of Kdsyapa. So they 
severally contributed according to their means, and restored the 
building to its original beauty and perfection, and then they put 
up the following prayer ： " Oh ！ would that we in ages to come 
may have the privilege of hearing the words of Buddha, the suc- 
cessor of this K&syapa, and so may receive the benefit of his 
preaching ！" 

Know ye then that at the present time these three Ellsyapas and 
' their followers are the thousand merchants and their chiefs. And 

according to the proportion of money contributed by each of those 
chiefs towards the restoration of that St^pa, so is the excellency 
of these three brothers in point of disciples and priority of con- 
version. 

§ 3. Again, in relation to this subject, the world-honoured re- 
lated the following story. I remember in years gone by there was 
a country called Videha [this meaiM " not graceful 6ody/' Ch, EdJ] 
， in which was a Eshatriya monarch, called Anghada [this means " to 

1 give parts of his hody*^]. He was a regularly anointed (baptised) 

] king, and possessed of wealth and means in abundance, but he was 

' a heretic. Now it came to pass on a certain night, being the 15th, 

of the month, when the moon was full and bright, that this king 
Bummoned all his great ministers to his presence. The first was 

I 
I 
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called Vijaya (pi-che ye) [Various Excellences, Ch. Ed."] The se- 
cond Sumana [Excellent thought, Ch. ed.'] The third Arvata [&e/ore- 
spohen, Ch, Ed."] These three chief ministers having come into 
the king's presence he said to them, " Tell me, my ministers, what 
is your opinion ； what other plan except the enjoyment of the so- 
ciety of my courtesans is there, by which I may be kept awake 
daring this night ？" 

Then one answered and said, " My Lord King ！ engage your at- 
tention about the subjugation of your enemies, plan some method 
of attack by your army by which the countries yet unsubdued may 
be brought under the yoke." The second answered and said, "My 
Lord King ！ it seems to me that all your enemies being subdued, 
you may now amuse yourself with, music, dancing, and the other 
pleasures of sense which are usual under such circumstances, and 
so keep yourself awake." The third said, "I advise my Lord 
King to send for some Shaman or Brahman, and let him discourse 
before you on the merits of religion.*' The king, adopting this 
last suggestion, farther inquired, and " where shall I meet with 
such a man P" 

The king is then informed of an ascetic, living in the 
Deer Park, called K§,syapa and sumamed the naked/ 
who convinces the king of the unreality and folly of 
all positive assertions respecting the relation of things 
one with another ~ such as " father aud son," "king and 
subject," " present and past." This sceptical view is 
supported by the ministers, who refer to their former 
births, and declare that there has been no influence 
exerted by these on their present condition. The king 
hereupon returns home, gives up the anxieties of govern- 
ment to his three ministers, and retires himself to a 
house of pleasure {beautiful 一 colour) in the neighbour- 

1 This is evidently the same as Parana Kdsyapa, vid. M, B, 291, 
and Fa kone ki, p. 149. 
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hood, and there abandons himself to a life of ease and 
unchecked indulgence. At length there comes to this 
palace, a certain damsel called " thought ~ joy"i (manah- 
priti ？) ； her body adorned with* the most beautiful 
- clothing, and her neck with the costliest jewels. 
Coining into the presence of the king, he asks whether 
the beauties of the garden had attracted, her hither ？ 
She begs permission to speak to the king without re- 
straint ； and on permission being given, she utters the 
following words : 

" My reverend king (father-king) I ask your charity ： 
I would bestow on all the Shamans and Brahmans, 
On the 15tli day of the coming moon, 
A gift ~ I ask you then to give me 1000 golden pieces ！" 

To whom the king replied : 

" lUustrious maiden ！ listen now and understand ！ 
I have just learned this fact from an ancient sage. 
That, notwithstanding all the wealth we give, or wish to give. 
All things are vain ― and bear no fruit of good or ill. 
Why then has such a thought possessed your heart, 
'Tis but the foolish talk of a mad world, this * giving alms ；， 
For all things present, past, and future, are but nought. 
Listen, oh foolish girl ！ to what I say. 
The words of E^yapa are true and cannot change. 
There is no bond that joins the works of man to any conse- 
quence. 

What people say about good, bad, and so on. 
Men and angels, spirits, demons, ghosts, all this is nought. 
And so the words ' sire,* * mother/ ' friends/ * relatives,*' all are 
nought ！'， 

etc.. etc., etc. 



1 Called " Eucha" in the Southern ac. M.B. 192. 
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On this, the maiden expostulates, and after a long ex- 
position of the truth, as she entertained it (relating her 
own experience), she sees a divine messenger flying 
down from heaven. This messenger, called Narada, 
she invites to sit down on the seat she herself had oc- 
cupied ； and after bowing down at his feet, she appeals 
to him for a refutation of Kasyapa^s sceptical views. 
The Eishi at once enters on the subject, and declares 
that such, scepticism is absurd and contradicted by facts. 
On this, the king in a bantering way says, " if, indeed, 
the present be but a part in the chain of the past and 
future, then I pray you lend me five hundred pieces of ' 
money, and I will repay it in some future birth a thou- 
sand-fold" On which, the Eishi reproves the king, and 
tells him that if he thus trifles with religion and har- 
bours sceptical thoughts, that lie never will have the 
chance of returning any such, gift or loan ； for his body- 
will be born in hell, and there cut by swords, impaled, 
burnt, ground to dust, revivified, passed out to other 
wretched births, again consigned to hell, and so through 
endless ages. " How then," the Eishi asks, " can you 
presume to say that you will pay my loan a thousand- 
fold?" 

On this, the king terrified, and in abject fear, recants 
his wicked creed, and becomes a true and faithful dis- 
ciple. « 

Buddha then explains that the Eishi Narada was 
himself the Buddha now existing ； and that the Baja 
Angada was Uravilva KSsyapa. "And as the Eishi 
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was the means of turning the king back to the truth, 
so have I also converted this Uravilva Kasyapa, and led 
him back to the rijjht wav/^ 

[Kioaen XLIIl contains S510 words, and cost 3.757 taels.] 



CHAPTER XLIV. 
The gift of the Bamboo Garden [Karandavenuvana] . 

§ 1. Now, the w0ild-honoiiTed one, liaving dwelt for some short 
time on the Bommit of that elephant -head mount {Pilusara ？ for Pi- 
lutUa ？) began gradually to advance towards the city of Bigag^riliA. 
Now it 80 happened that on the road from the village of Urayilva 
to Bigagriha» not Tery fiur from the latter, there was a celebrated 
garden, in which dwelt an old BishL The garden was called 
DharmATarsba.^ The Bishi, dwelling in his leafy Pansal, and sur- 
Tomided by 500 disciples, who practised self-mortification, was now 
Toy old, his head white and hoar, his teeth ^ne, and hia body 
bent nearly doable, scarcely able to moTe a step through decrepi- 
tude, hia breath feeble, and hia whole appearance lamentable. He 
had thus completed a hundred years of life ； and now, owing^ to his 
former good workB, on the Tery borders of the grave, it was his for- 
tane to meet with Baddha, and be converted. 

The world-honoured one, approaching the place where this Sishi 
and his followers were dwelling, was moved with compassion for 
them, and standing outside the entrance door of the grot where 
they were sitting lost in meditation, he began to recite the fol- 
lowing (Hthas. 

The purport of the Gathas is, that it were better to 
repeat one line which has the power of bringing light 
and release to the soul, than a hundred Gathas which 
have no such power. That the conquest of self is the 
greatest victory a man can achieva That the confes- 

1 Called " Tashti/* M.B., L91. 
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sion of sin, and consequent triumph over it, is the one 
object of all religion. That the invocation of the pre- 
cious objects of worship 一 Buddha, the law, the priest- 
hood 一 and the refuge provided by these for the faithful, 
is the sum of all duty. And that a man, who for one 
day realizes the virtue and power of this religious con- 
dition, is far better than lie who lives a hundred years 
in ignorance of it. 

On hearing these verses, the five hundred ascetics coming forth 
from the grotto, prostrated themselves at the feet of Buddha, and 
immediately flying away through the air they exhibited themselves 
for a moment, exercising their miraculous power, and then, self- 
consumed, they entered Nirvdna. 

Then Buddha, gathering the relics of their bodies which had 
fallen to the earth, with his own hand erected over them a St^ipa 
and proceeded onwards to Edjagriha. 

At this time, the king of Magadha was called Bimbas&ra, who 
hearing that Buddha, with his followers, was approaching the 
royal city, and had arrived as far as the bamboo grove (cheung-Un) 
and was resting for a time near a tower erected therein 一 and 
hearing, moreover, of his great fame as a teacher ~~ he resolved to 
go forth to meet him. Sitting, therefore, in his beautifully adorned 
chariot,^ and surrounded by his ministers of state and the Brah- 
mans, with countless other persons, he proceeded from ！ Bajagriha 
towards the place where TathSgata was dwelling. 

Now there was at this time a certain courtesan dwelling in ！ ESja« 
griha, whose name was Sdlapati ； she was of incomparable beauty, 
and accomplished in every female art and blandishment. This 
woman, having heard of the approach of the world-honoured one. 



1 This excursion of Bimbas&ra seems to be the subject of one of 
the processional scenes on the pillars of the northern gateway of 
the Sanchi Tope. ( Tree and Serpent Worship, Plates xxxiv and 
xxxv). Compare also the scene at Bharahut, described by General 
Cunningham, as " Frasenajita E^a, drawn by four horses in his 
chariot, going to pay respects to the wheel symbol, * Bhagavato 
damma chakam.* " 
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and reflecting that he was a Prince of the Sdkya race, she re- 
solved to go forth herself and salute his feet, if possible, before the 
king arrived. Then reflecting that she would be unable to push 
her way through the crowd that accompanied the king, she caused 
a breach, to be made through the city wall, and so proceeded on- 
ward. Then the world-honoured one, perfectly knowing the pur- 
pose of the woman, caused the wheels of Bimbasaxa's chariot to 
fix themselves in the soil, so that he could not move onwards. 
Astonished at this accident, the king was filled with fear and 
anxiety, and exclaimed, " What demon or power of evil has brought 
this calamity on me, that my chariot will not move ？" Then a 
spirit, residing in the air, without making himself visible, spake 
thus to the king ： "Oh r^'a ！ be not dismayed or anxious, but send 
quickly into the city for such, and such a man, and he shall deliver 
you."- Having done this, the chariot was now able to proceed. 

Arriving at length where the world-honoured one was seated, 
they each, in turn, saluted him, and stood on one side.i 

Then, after some preliminary conversation between 
Buddha and Uravilva KS,syapa, the latter having dis- 
played his miraculous powers, and rendered homage to 
liis master, Buddha began to preach, for the good of 
Bimbasara, who finally took upon him the vows of a 
disciple (Upasakawa), and declared his purpose to shed 
no more blood, but to be compassionate to all that lives. 
Then finally lie invited Buddha and his followers to an 
entertainment on the morrow ； and, offering his chariot, 
he desired Buddha at once to take his seat in it, and 'h% 
himself would help draw him into the city. This 
Buddha declined. Then the king and his followers, 
having saluted Tath&gata, and circumambulated him 
three times, departed. 

1 This account is almost identical with that found in Spence 
Hardy, M. B. 191. 
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Buddha then relates that this was not the first time 
that the gift of a royal chariot had been offered him ； 
but that formerly, when he reigned as king of Kasi, 
under the name Sumana (illmtrious or virtuous 一 thought) 
he had been taken up to heaven (the Trayastrinslias 
heaven) in a splendid chariot, under the guidance of an 
angel called Matali, and arriving there had been visited 
by Sakra, and tempted by all kinds of offerings to re- 
main there and indulge in pleasures 一 which he declined, 
and also the gift of the chariot which. Matali drove. 

Now it came to pass that Bimbasara, having prepared a sump- 
tuous repast, and swept and garnished the apartments of the pa- 
lace, sent forth to the world-honoured to invite him to come and 
partake of the feast. Then Buddha, with his robes properly ar- 
ranged, his alms-bowl in his hand, and surrounded by all his fol- 
lowers, approached the city. At this time S&kra, assuming the form 
of a young Brahman (Manava), went before the body of the disciples 
and recited the following verses ： 

" Tath&gata, the conqueror of himself, can succour others. 
See all these one thousand spiral-haired conveifts. 
Converted by him whose body is bright as pure gold. 
Now enter the city, with, the Supreme Lord of the world. 
Himself delivered and at peace, he can deliver others ！ 
So has he delivered these thousand spiral-haired converts. 
And now," etc. etc. 

Then all those within the city began to exclaim, " "Wonderful ！ 
wonderful ! Who is this handsome youth ？ Whence does he come, 
and what words are these he utters ？" Then S&kra continued his 
song, and said i 

" The Buddhas alone by their virtue can subdue all ！ 
Their condition is the highest and the most exalted ！ 
Able to advantage Gods and men by their Teaching ！ 
And therefore I join myself to this cortege to honour the world- 
honoured." 
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Thus slowly and with dignified, gait approaching the Boyal Palace, 
the Lord of the World and his disciples entered into the apartments 
prepared for them, and, taking their seats, partook of the hospitality 
of the king, who himself attended to all their wants and wait^ on 
them in person. Then, after the meal, having provided water fo^ 
washing, the several attendants and the royal household took 
smaller cushions, and placing them in front of Buddha, they also 
sat down and awaited his instruction. 

Then the king began to reflect how he might retain the society of 
the world-honoured, and keep him in the vicinity of the royal city. 
Beflecting thus, he remembered the suitableness of the Bamboo- 
garden for the purpose ― so quiet^and shady ！ free from all noxious in- 
sects and pollution. He resolved, therefore, to offer this garden as a 
free gift to Buddha and the congregation. Having done so, the Lord 
accepted it at once, and theRIja, having arisen and taken a pitcher, 
poured water on the hands of Buddha, and said, " Illustrious 
Lord of the World 1 I give in free charity to you and your followers 
the Bamboo garden, situated not far from my capital. Oh ！ would 
that of your condescension you would receive the same at my 
hands ！，， 

Then Buddha, having recited some verses in token of Ms inten- 
tion to preach in this grove for the salvation of men, arose and de- 
parted, exhorting his followers henceforth to resort to the Garden 
of Bamboos as their place of rendezvous for religious teaching. 

[The above account is according to the school of the Mahts&sakas.] 

[Kiouen XLIV contains 6,068 words, and cost 3.034 taels.] 



CHAPTER XLV. 

§1. Now at this time there resided in Efijagrihaa very wealthy noble- 
man, called Kalanda, possessed of untold riches, and living in a pa- 
lace like that of Vaisravana, the Northern King. Now, this Ealanda 
had a bamboo garden not far from the city, which he had purchased 
and arranged for the purpose of entertaining religious persons 



1 This pitcher is evidently the teapot-shaped utensil seen in 
plates zzziv and xxxv. Tree and Serpent Worship, 
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who passed to and fro. These religious persons (tao-sse) were 
called Ajivakas.i [This is what the E&syapiyas say.] 

Now at this time, the four Kings who preside over the world sent 
certain blue-clad Yakshas to the garden of Kalanda to sweep and 
adorn it, for the purpose of receiving in a proper manner the Lord 
of the World, who was coming there to rest. Then the Ajivakas 
who dwelt there, rising early in the morning, saw these blue-clad 
messengers performing their mission and sweeping the garden. 
Seeing this, they came near and said, " Sirs ！ who are you, and 
whence do you come ？" Then they answered and said, " Good sirs ！ 
we are Yakshas, sent by the Kings of the four quarters for the 
purpose of preparing this garden for the arrival of the Lord of the 
World, who is coming hither to abide for a time." 

Then the Ajivakas, having understood this, went at snnrise to 
the house of Kalanda, and said, " Honorable sir ！ this morn, ere the 
stars had yet disappeared, we saw in your garden certain heaven- 
sent messengers sweeping and watering it, and otherwise engaged 
in preparing it, as they said, for the arrival of the Lord of the 
World, who is coming there to dwell for a time [daring the season 
of the rains]." 

Then Kalanda, having heard this news, went forth to receive the 
Lord of the World, and, meeting him about half a yojana from 
the garden, he bowed down before Mm, and then rising up, he 
took in his right hand his water pitcher, and pouring some pure 
water on the Lord's hand, he begged him to receive the garden as 
a free gift. To whom the Lord replied, " Such gifts of land or 
houses, or clothes or riches, are needless for me. I have already 
received all things ； but for my disciples in perpetuity I will accept 
your offering of the garden." And so it was bestowed by Kalanda, 
for the perpetual use of the priests [congregation]. And bo, when 
Buddha dwelt in Bdjagriha, the thousand disciples who accom- 
panied him abode in this Kalanda-venu-vana. 



The History of M&ha Msyapa. 
§2. The Mahasanghikas say as follows: 

1 The Chinese Tika explains " Ajivaka" as equivalent to "iiere- 
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Not far from B^jagriha there is a district called Mahasudra 
and a hamlet belonging to this called by the same name. In this 
dwelt a certain rich Brahman, whose name was Nyagrodha Kava ； 
his wealth was so great that while Bimbasara raja had one thou- 
sand yoke of oxen for ploughing, this Brahman kept only one less, 
for fear the king should be envious if he possessed a greater num- 
ber than himself. As for other cattle, they were simply innumer- 
able, like the sparks of the fire for number. Now, his wife having 
brought forth a son under a Pipal tree, the child was called 
Fippalayana. He was very lovely, and of a beautiful golden com- 
plexion, and it came to pass that at his birth a garment of rare 
workmanship was brought by the Deva for the use of the child, 
and hang upon the tree ； hence his name of Fippalayana [the rohe 
&ein 卩 80 called]. His parents procured for him the best nurses for 
the various purposes required 一 viz., to fondle, to feed, to accom- 
pany in out-of-door walks, to play and laugh. So dearly did his 
parents love this their only child that they could not bear him to be 
out of their sight. And so he grew apace, and at eight years of age 
was initiated into the religious customs of the Brahman caste, and 
instructed in the various books belonging to his religion —to wit, 
the four Vedas and the various treatises on writing and calcula- 
tion, the Mantras, the Ohhandas, the different sections relating to 
the five elements, the heavenly constellations, the seasons, the cast- 
ing of events (lucky and unlucky days). Moreover, he learnt all the 
polite arts, and acquainted himself generally with the literature of 
the time, db that there was no subject on which he was not fiilly 
informed. Yet, notwithstanding all this, his mind was ill at ease 
and dissatisfied, desiring' to find rest and freedom from sorrow. 

Now, it came to pass that as Fippalayana grew up, his parents 
wished him to marry and fulfil the duty he owed to his ancestors 
by continuing the race. But Fippalayana spake thus : " Papa ！ 
mama ！ i I desire no such event. I wish to avoid marriage and live 



tic." It is evident from Buraouf {Introd. p. 389, n. 2) and the La- 
lita Yistara (jj. 378, n. 4) that the Upakama spoken of {supra, 
p. 245) was one of these heretics. From this and many other 
passages it would seem that the Chinese expression " tao-jin" 
does not always mean a " Buddhist/' but a religious person of any 
denomination. 
I This is the phonetic rendering of the Chinese. 
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the life of a Brahmana ！" Then his parents began to remonstrate 
with him ： " Let not our son say so ； but first fulfil your duty to 
your ancestors, that you may find a place in Heaven, and then 
when old you may retire from the world and live as a recluse ！" 
But their appeal was in vain ！ The youth replied that he desired 
to be free from such attachments. In vain they urged the desola 丄 
tion of their house and family from lack of descendants. Pippal- 
ayana still pleaded for freedom. At length, after his parents had 
three times repeated their entreaties, the youth took some very 
fine Jambunada gold, and desired a celebrated artist to make 
from it the figure of a female, and then, taking this to his parents, 
he said, " Papa ！ mama ！ I desire not to marry ； but if it be your 
wish that I should, then find me a wife as beautiful and as resplen- 
dent as this figure, and I will comply with your request ！" a On 
hearing this his parents were much afflicted, and his father Nya- 
gr6dha, going up on the roof of his house, sat down in great sor- 
row, and remained there in silence. At this time, a certain Brah- 
man friend coming to the house of Nyagrodha^ saluted it thus ： 
" May continued prosperity and increased happiness attend this 
house ！" Then, seeing the master was not there, he inquired, 
" Where is the lord of the house ？" 

On this, they told him how the matter stood ； where- 
upon he goes at once to his benefactor, and salutes him 
with, much respect. The Brahman householder remains 
silent, until his friend having urged him to open his 
heart and relate his grief, Nyagrodha tells him all, and 
appeals to him for help and sympathy ； and finally, 
through his friend's kind offices, a wife is found for his 

S0I1.3 

[Kiouen XLV contains 6,176 words, and cost 3.088 taels]. 



1 Heavenly gold. Vish. Pur. 168. 

' The resemblance of this narrative with the Kusa-jdtaka is 
singular. 

3 Her name was Bhadrak^. Both she and Kasyapa^ even after 
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Now it so happened that as Pippala and fihadraki were sleeping 
in the same apartment, but separately, that the latter uncon- 
sciously in her sleep threw her arm from off the couch and let her 
hand touch the ground. At this time, Pippala, being* awake, 
observed a small black snake creeping on the floor and approaching 
the spot where the hand of Bhadraka was exposed. Softly rising up 
and going to the spot, he took her hand, and, raising her arm, he 
placed it gently upon the couch and covered it from sight. But 
Bhadraka^ roused by the touch of her husband's hand, awoke 
and began to reproach Mm with having had some other intention 
than that which caused him thus to act. 

On this, he explained the circumstance and she was 
satisfied. 

Thus they passed twelve years and lived in perfect purity. At 
length BhadrakA, in the preparation of some oil-cake for the cattle, 
was grieved to find the number of insects, and so on, which were 
destroyed with the seeds when being ground. And from this her 
attention was turned to the universal prevalence of suffering and 
sorrow in the world. Having become very sad in consequence of 
this discovery, she communicated her thoughts to Pippala, who, in 
his turn, was so impressed with the conviction that the world is 
full of sorrow, that he left his home and became a recluse. 

Accidentally meeting with TatMgata, he became 
attached to him. After a time having given his San- 
ghati robe to Buddha, and received the soiled and un- 
sightly one of Buddha's in return, he became a Eahat, 
and because he belonged to the family of the K4syapas 
he was called the venerable Maha KSsyapa. [He 
founded a school who adhered to the Telesdhutanga} rules.] 

marriage, lived perfectly pure lives. Easyapa was the founder of 
the ascetic school in Buddhism ； his followers were called K&ay- 
apiyas. 

1 E. M. 9, Catena 256. 
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At this time all the Bhikshns asked Buddha, saying, " Lord of 
the world ！ what previous circumstances in the history of M&ha 
Kdsyapa led to this happy termination of his life?" Then 
Buddha answered, " I remember in ages gone by that there was, 
a certain Pratyeka Buddha, whose name was Tagara Sikhi, who 
lived in the city of Benares. At that time, owing to a famine, 
there was scarce any grain to be had, and in consequence many 
men died from want, and the mendicants of the various religious 
orders could scarce obtain any food in alms. At this time the 
Pratyeka Buddha, having got up early one morning and put on his 
robe, took his alms-dish in his hand, and entering the city went 
begging from door to door. Having obtained nothing, he returned 
to his place of residence, washed his bowl, and sat down. Now 
there was a certain poor man in Benares at that time who, on 
this very morning, had watched the Pratyeka Buddha as he went 
from house to house, and seeing that he got nothing he had fol- 
lowed him to his place of residence, and there watching his peace- 
ful and contented behaviour, he addressed him as follows ： 一 
" Venerable Bishi ！ have you obtained aught in alms during your 
visit to the city, or not ？，, To whom the Pratyeka Buddha replied 
that he had received nothing. On this the poor man asked him to 
his house, to share with him all he had, which was just one 
measure of coarse cockle seed. Having cooked this he gave it to 
the Eishi, on which the latter rose up and passed away through 
the air ； on seeing this, the poor man fell down on his face in ador- 
ation, and with his hands clasped over his head be prayed that, if 
ever that Bishi came into the world as a Buddha to teach men, 
be might be one of his disciples. [And so it came to pass 
that this poor man was afterwards born as MaM K&syapa, who 
was converted by the preaching of that Eishi, bom in the present 
age as Sakya Muni,] etc. 

[Kiouen XL VI contains 6121 words, and cost 3.06 taels.] 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

The beginning of this section is occupied by an account 
of Maha K3,syapa's condition at present; being enclosed 
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、vithin a mountain cavern, awaiting the arrival 'of 
Maitreya Buddha.^ 

The History of BhadmkfL 

§ 】 . Now after the Lord of the world had admitted Mah&praj&pati 
among the number of his disciples, K4syapa, exercising^ his divine 
power of sight, looked abroad to see what had become of Bhadraka 
priya.' Having done so, he perceived that she had joined herself 
to an heretical sect, and was now leading the life of a Paribr%jika» 
near the river Ganges. 

Having therefore called a Bikshumi, gifted with spiritual power, 
to his side, he prayed her to go to the spot where Bhadraka was 
and endeavour to bring her into the number of the disciples. This 
Bikshuni, after receiving the commission, by the exercise of her 
spiritual power, in a moment alighted on the spot where Bhadraki 
was, and after describing the character of Buddha as a teacher, 
conducted her, by virtue of the power she possessed, in a moment 
to Sr&vasti, where the Lord of the world was residing* in the Jeta- 
vana. Then overpowered by the excellency of his presence, the 
newly arrived Bhadrakd besought the Lord to admit her among the 
number of his female disciples. Whereupon Buddha bade Ananda 
to conduct her to Mahdpraj&pati for instruction and initiation. 

Then Mahd Prajdpati Gotami, having received Bhadiaka at the 
hands of Ananda, admitted her into the number of the female 
disciples, and committed to her the rules of the community, and so 
she became a true Bikshimi, and in the joy of her heart she sang 
this song, 

" Now am I freed from the power of birth and death. 
Now all my discipline as a Brahmani is ended, 
I have experienced a true and living conversion. 
And Bhall no more be hampered by personal existence.** 

Then she became a Bahat and obtained final deliverance. 



Vide Fah-hian, Gap. zxziii. 
* That is. his former wife. 
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The Story of the Eeligious Servant Girl. 

§ 2. Then Buddha related further the history of Bliadrakd. in her 
former birth and said, " I remember in ages gone by, there was 
dwelling at Benares a certain rich householder, whose wife had a 
slave girl to wait on her in the house. One day, a Pratyeka 
Buddha, having come to the neighbourhood of the city, took up his 
abode there for a time. Early in the morning, he put on his robe, 
took his alms-bowl in his hand, and went forth to beg his food. 
Coming to the door of the householder, above named, he stood 
there awaiting the time when some food should be given him. 
Now it so happened that the slave girl had watched the move- 
ments of the mendicant, and being impressed by his dignity and 
self-possession, she had found, her mind mach comforted and paci- 
fied. On this, she came indoors to her mistress and addressed her 
thus 一 * Beverend mistress ！ [Holy woman or lady] There is a 
Bhikshu standing before the door begging food ！ * Now it so hap- 
pened that just then her mistress was engaged dressing (combing) 
her hair, and as she was sitting down, her left hand holding up her 
tresses, she saw the Pratyeka Buddha at some little distance off. 
She saw that he was old and ugly, and without any graceful way 
with him ； so having seen this, she said at once to the slave girl, 
' I have taken a dislike to that ugly old man, so dirty and grace- 
less ― I have nothing to give him ！' On this, the girl replied, 
* Eeverend and virtuous lady ！ pray give him a little 1 pray give 
him something ！ in the case of such holy persons^ one does not look 
for comeliness of person, but purity of heart ！ ， But her mistress 
said, ' I hate 'such ugly people, and I have nothing to give him/ 
On this the girl rejoined, ' Beverend mistress ！ if you cannot find 
it in your beart to bestow some charity on this mendicant, pray 
you ！ give me my daily portion of meal, and I will bestow some 
portion of it on Mm.' To this, the mistress said, 'Wellj girl! 
you may have your food to do what you like with it/ Whereupon, 
having received it, the slave girl at once gave it in charity to the 
Pratyeka Buddha, as he stood before the gate. 

[The Pratyeka Buddhas can convert people only by displaying their 
spiriitial powers, not by any preaching of the Law, Ch. Ed.'\ 

" So it came to pass that this mendicant, directly he had taken 

T 
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the food of the girl, was moved with compassion for her, and so 
monnting into the air, he flew away through space, till she lost 
sight of him. 

" Seeing this wonderful event, the girl fell down in adoration, and 
clasping her hands over her head she prayed thus ― ' Oh, would 
that I, at some future time, may meet with this divine personage 
as a teacher who may instruct me how to avoid the evil ways of 
life, and be born with a graceful and attractive body, so that I may 
not create feelings of dislike in the breasts of those who see me, 
as this Pratyeka Buddha did in the mind of my mistress ！ , Now 
the lady who was dressing her hair, having watched the whole pro- 
ceeding, was filled with astonishment at the sight of the spiritual 
power of the Bhikshu, and so coming out to the girl she said, * My 
good little girl ！ if you will give me the merit of the charitable 
action you have just performed, I will give you as much food again 
as I bestowed just now 1 ' But the servant refused ； * indeed, she 
said, dear lady ！ I cannot ！ ' Whereupon the mistress offered 
twice as much, up to twenty times as much food. But she stiU 
declined to part with the merit she had acquired. Then the 
mistress getting angry cried, 'how dare you disobey me! how 
dare you refuse me ！ I will beat you well, and make you feel for 
it.* Whereupon, she chastised the girl, who on her part began to 
weep and to scream with as loud a voice as she could. 

" Now it 80 happened that the master of the house, hearing' the 
hubbub, came indoors, and seeing the servant girl weeping and 
sobbing, he inquired what was the matter with her, in this way, 
* My good girl (bhadr&), why are you crying so?' on which, the 
slave girl, turning to her master, told him all about it. Then the 
lord being angry, called out at once for the mistresi to cbme, and 
ordered her to take off her fine clothes and her jewels, and said to 
her, * You know that I warned you that I would lock you up {kim 
k au, put in the stocks) if you ever refused to give charity to any 
Brahman or Shaman who might come to the door to beg/ There- 
upon he drove her out of doors, and shut her up in the small house 
at the back, and then he ordered the servant girl to go wash 
herself and put on her mistress's clothes and jewels, and then lie 
opened his treasures, and told her to give away just as she liked, 
either to Shaman or Brahman, whatsoever she pleased of all he 
possessed. 
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" BhikBhus ！ this slave girl was Bhadra^d in a former birth, and in 
reward for her charity she was bom in heaven as a most beautiful 
girl, for whom the very gods were jealous, and finally she was 
bom in the house of that rich Brahman, and is now the Bhikshuni 
Bhadrakapriya." 



The Story of the Peasant's Wife. 

§ 3. Again Baddha related this story 一 " I remember in years gone 
by, there was a certain poor man at work in the fields, whose wife 
at the proper time set forth to take him his dinner. Now, as sbe 
came down to the river bank, she saw there a Pratyeka Bnddha 
sitting and lost in reverie ： at the sight of this reverend person, 
the woman put down her basket, and falling prostrate, she re- 
mained adoring him with hands clasped above her head. Mean- 
time the peasant, who bad seen his wife set out from the house, 
and watched her a long way off as she went down to the river side, 
was astonished that she did not appear, after having crossed over, 
on his side of the stre&m. Whereupon, after waiting some tiftie, 
he exclaimed, * Where in the world is the woman gone ！ leaving 
me here toiling and sweating without my dinner or my drink ！, 

" On this he went down to the river bank, and there saw tbe Prat- 
yeka Buddha and his wife. * Oh ！, thought he, 'I see the reason of 
the delay I this fellow has been amusing himself with my wife, 
whilst I have been left dinnerless ！' so he took up a big stick that 
was lying near and began to belabor the Pratyeka Buddha with 
it till he was tired. 

" Then the mendicant, having said nothing, rose into the air, and 
by his spiritual power flew through space to another spot ！ 

" Seeing this miracle the woman turned to her lord and said, 
' Alas ！ master, what have you done ？ see what a crinie you have 
committed, and all through your own perverse thoughts, for in 
truth this was a good man, and incapable of anything like you 
wickedly imagined.' 

" Then the peasant who had beaten the Pratyeka Baddha was 
filled with remorse, and said to his wife, *J)ear woman ！ I see no- 
thing for it, bat that you and I should immediately give up the 
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world and enter on a religious life; let us give np all worldly 
pleasures and lead a life of purity, if haply I may thus atone 
for my wickedness/ His wife having consented, they both became 
religious ascetics, and after death were bom in heaven. 

"Now Bhikshus ！ that peasant was Mabakasyapa in a former birth, 
and his wife was the Bhikshuni Bhadrakapriya/' 



The History of Sari(putra) and Mill in (Mudgalaputra) . 

§ 4. At this time, not very far from Bajagriha^ there was a village 
called Naradai (Nalanda ？), where lived a certain rich. Brahman, 
called Danayana (or, Danyayana) [other accounts say that his name 
was Danadatta. Ch. Ed.] Now this wealthy Brahman had eight sons, 
the first was called Upatissa (and so on). Moreover, he had one daugh- 
ter called " Susimika," who had become a recluse belonging to the 
heretical order of Pariprajikas. [But the Mahdsanghikas sa/y that 
he had only seven sons, the first called Damma, the second Sudamma, 
the third Upadamma, the fourth Tissa, the fifth Upatissa, etc. Of all 
these Upatissa was the most promising and talented. He was tho- 
roughly acquainted with the literature umall/y acquired by the Brah- 
mans, and his d/isposition was most gentle and loving, Ch, 

Not far from the spot where Upatissa lived there was a village 
Kolita's and in that village a Brahman, exceedingly rich, who was 
called by the same name, and he had an only son, who was also 
very accomplished and of great natural genius. Between this 
young Kolita and Upatissa there sprung up a close friendship, so 
that they were always together, and never so much grieved as 
when necessity kept them apart, and so the GKitha says— 

" Closely as cause and effect are bound together. 
So do two loving hearts entwine and ^ live. 
Such is the power of love to join in one. 
Even as the lily lives upon and loves the water, 
Upatissa and Kolita likewise. 



1 Vide Fah-Hian^ p. Ill n. 

2 Called Koulika by JuL iii, 51. 
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These two joined by closest bond of love. 
If by necessity compelled to live apart. 
Were overcome by grief and aching heart." 

[Eioaen XL VII, contains 6,054 words, and cost 3,027 taels.] 



CHAPTER XLVIIL 

Now, at a> short distance from Bajagriha there is a mountain 
called Giriguha, on which moantain at stated periods there used 
to be an assembly convened for the purpose of distributing charity 
among the priests. There was also another mountain called Bis- 
higiri, on which similar assemblies were held ； also on a moantain 
called Vaibhara, and another called Panda, and another called 
VaiMra. Now, on all these mountains assemblies were held in 
certain rotation. At this time it iiappened that the convocation 
took place on the mountain called Grihakuha (or gaha) and count- 
less people, afoot and in carriages and vehicles of all descriptions, 
were assembled together to witness the spectacle. Now the dis- 
tance of the villages Narada (or Nalanda) and Kolika (for KoUta 9) 
from Baja^ha was not more than half a yojana. At this time 
the youth Tissa thought thus with himself, " I ought certainly to 
go to this assembly on Mount Giriguha, to see if the people as- 
sembled there can do me any good or benefit my mind in any way." 
So Upatissa having ordered his chariot, drawn by four elephants, 
to be harnessed at once, set out from Narada towards Giriguha, to 
see what the people there assembled were doing. At this time 
also the youth Eolita began to think thus, " Certainly I ought to 
go to that great assembly on Mount Grihaguha," and so, mounting 
on his elephant, caparisoned for the occasion, he set out and gra- 
dually drew near to the spot ； before him were all sorts of dancing 
men and women, whilst the music sounded on every side as he pro- 
ceeded. 

Thus it was these two accomplished youths set out to visit the 
same spot, and moved by the same considerations. 

Having arrived at the place, they were both accommodated with 
high chairs in the midst of the assembly. Then Upatissa observ- 
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ing the vast crowd, all engaged in listening to music and watch- 
ing the performances of dancers and acrobats, began to reflect 
thus, " How strange that so vast a multitude should be amused 
by such trifles as these ！ and then to reflect that after a hundred 
years not one of all this multitude will be alive ！" Thinking tlins, 
he began to regret that he had come to such a place, and so rising 
from his seat, he left the assembly and sought the retirement of a 
neighbouring wood, where, sitting down beneath a tree, he gave 
himself to severe reflection. 

Now in the middle of that assembly there was one celebrated 
performer, who by his amusing tricks caused great merriment 
among the people; then the youth Kolita, seeing that vast assem- 
bly convulsed with laughter and hearing nothing but " Ha ！ ha," 
" Ho ！ ho ！" on every side, began to think thus— "All these people 
in a hundred years will be nothing but bleached bones, scattered 
here and there." Thinking thus, he was much depressed, and felt 
very sad ； rising from his seat, therefore, he went his way in search 
of Upatissa, whom he found after a while seated beneath the tree as 
before described ； having approached to the spot, the youth Kolita 
addressed his friend and said, " Why are you so sad， dear Upatissa, 
and why are you sitting here alone, lost in reflection, this is a time 
for mirth and joy, and not for grief, surely no calamity or misfor- 
tune has befallen you, dear friend, to cause you such affliction ？" 

And so the G&tha says -~ 

" Hark to the Bound of drum and lute. 
The voice of singing men and women! 
Listen to the merry ringing laugh. 
Why then do you rejoice not, too ？ 
This is a time for happiness and glee. 
And not for sorrow and despondency^ 
This is a time to laugh and sing 
And not to weep and sigh ； 
Hark then ！ listen to the pleasant Bound, 
The sound of voices like the choir of Heaven ！ 
This meeting, like the assembly of the Gods ！ 
Surely this is not a place or time for tears ！" 

Then Upatissa replied, " Dear Kolita ！ look at that vast assem- 
bly ！ listen to the merry sound of music and of singing ！ hark to 
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the ringing laugh, and then remember in a hundred years not one 
of all that multitude will be alive ！" And so the G&tha says 一 

" This people, under the dominion of desire and love. 
Can find no safety whilst in such a state, 
For all such things are weak and perishing. 
What joy can people sach as these possess ？ 
These multitudes, and all things living. 
Defiled by lust and fleshly appetites. 
Ere long will be consigned to lowest helL 
I, therefore, in my heart can find no place for joy 
But rather filled with dread, my sorrow swells and grows, 
For all these pleasures, tlio， repeated, cannot avert 
The coming end 一 I, therefore, will have none of them ！" 

To this Eolita replied 一 

" In grief as well as joy we are united. 
In sorrow and in happiness alike ！ 
That which the wise man says in verse. 
Is now the case with me and you, 
' What your heart rejoices in as good. 
That I rejoice in, and pursue ： 
It were better I should die with you. 
Than vainly try to live^where you are not ！， " 

Thus, these two inseparable friends agreed to become religious 
mendicants together, and seek the waters of immortality. Be- 
turning to their homes, therefore, after much solicitation and re- 
peated prayers, they obtained their parents' permission, and so 
finally left their friends and retired apart to lead a religious life. 
Now, at this time there was in Bajagriha a certain heretical teacher 
called Parijava Saiijaya,^ followed by 500 disciples. Upatissa, 
then, and Kolita, having as yet no master, at length found their 
way to this Sanjaya, and after inquiring into his system, gave 
themselves up to practise it. [This system appears to have re- 
quired the use of medicinal herbs for the purpose of producing ecs- 
tasy.] Having tried this method for seven days and nights, and 

1 Jul. iii, 52. Paryava in the text is evidently a mistake for 
Paribajaka. With respect to Sanjaya compare Introd. to Ind. B., 
p. 552. 
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thoroughly investigated it, they foand no rest to their souls, and 
were still dissatisfied. 

At this time it was that the Lord of the world was dwelling near 
Bajagriha, in the Kalandavenuvana, attended by the thousand 
Bahats, and waited on by Bimbasara and countless thousands of 
people. It 80 happened that an old Bhikshu, called Upasana, the 
most reverend of all the disciples of Buddha, went very early in 
the morning, with his robes properly adjusted, and his alms-bowl 
in bis hand to beg from house to house in Bajagriha. [So the 
Mahasanghikas say, but the other schools iay that the Bhihshu^s 
name was Asvayujatta.^^ Whilst so begging, robed in his Sang- 
hati and his Nirvasana^ with his alms-dish carried evenly in his 
hands, he was watched by the people, who all agreed that he most 
be one of the S&kyas, so graceful and dignified his appearance. 
The two youths, Upatissa and Kolita, likewise, having beheld him 
were convinced that if there was a Hahat in the world that he was 
one, and forthwith they resolved to follow him to his place of re- 
sidence, and enquire respecting the religious system he liad 
adopted. 

Accordingly, having found Mm, they saluted him and stood on 
one side. Upatissa then addressed him as follows ： " Most reve- 
rend Sir, do you receive disciples to instruct them in your doc- 
trine ？" . 

To whom Asvayigatta replied, "I myself am only a learner 
(sravaka) and not a teacher." Upatissa rejoined, "Who then, re- 
verend sir ！ is your master, and where does he dwell ？ and what is 
his doctrine ？ and what is his name ？" [Now at this time, just after 
the Lord of the world had arrived at supreme wisdom, he was univer- 
sally known as "the Great Shaman" (Ch, ed.)] Then Asvayu- 
jatta replied to Upatissa as follows ： " My master is the Great Sha- 
man of the race of the Sakyas, and his religious system of complete 
retirement from the world is that which I have adopted, to my 
heart's joy." 

Then Upatissa asked, " and is that great Shaman of whom you 
speak, as full of dignity and grace as you are ？" To whom Asva- 
yujatta answered as follows ： 一 

1 Called elsewhere Asvajita. [I derive Asvayujatta from Jul 
MMode, 2292.] 
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" As a mustard seed compared with Mount Meru, 
As the pool, caused by the cow's footstep, compared 

with the great ocean. 
As the gnat compared with the Gumda, 
So am I compared with my master ！" 
[And much more to the same effect]. 

At length, Upatissa having inquired what was the doctrine taught 
by the great Shaman, Asvayujatta replied, " I am but the disciple 
of a day, and know but little of the profound doctrine of my 
master ； bat yet I will tell you in brief what I have understood." 
To which Upatissa replied, " Pray tell me in few words, venerable 
one, for I love not long discourses," and so the Gatha says: 一 
'( I desire only true ！ Reason, 
I love not words and sentences; 
The wise man loves sound Eeason, 
Relying on this, he frames his Life." 

Then Asvayujatta consented to explain what he knew of his 
master's teaching ； " My master, he said, discourses on the connec- 
tion of causes and their consequences, he also touches on the path 
of deliverance, and so a G&tha which he often repeats will explain, 
[The above is what the Mahasanghikas say ； the account of the Kdsy- 
apiyas is a little different, and as follows] ； 一 " What then is this 
system of doctrine, venerable sir ？" " My master repeats the fol- 
lowing aphorism of the Law ： 

" All things are produced by cause. 
All things are destroyed by cause ； 
Thus Destruction and Production, 
Our Shaman says, result from cause/* 

Then Upatissa (the Paribrajika) at once comprehended the cha- 
racter of the doctrine involved in these lines, whilst the venerable 
Asvayigatta went on to explain them, thus-r- 

" The phenomena which result from cause. 
By cause also are destroyed ； 

Destroy this cause, and you arrive at supreme wisdom. 
So teaches my master, the great Shaman." 
Then Upatissa, the Paribrajika, having clearly perceived the 
truth of this doctrine, obtained perfect peace and was freed from 
all doubt ； so opening his mouthy he said, 
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" This DharmAchariYB ^mode <A teaching). 

Which I hare heard. 

Thro* Nijnt&B of Ealpas 

Has not thus been exhibited." 
Then Upatissa, the Paribrajika, haring uttered this stanza^ bowed 
down at the feet of AsTajnjatt&, and haTing drcQmambalated Mm 
three times, departed to the place where Eolita, the P&iibngika^ 
was dwelling. 

Then Kolita, seeing the sparkling eyes and joyftil coontenance 
of his friend, asked him if he had found the deliTerance he sought, 
and the way of immortality. [On this, Upatissa repeats the 
stanza above given, and Kolita also arrives at a condition of 
rest.] They then went to the abode of Sanjaja, and entreated 
his permission to join themselves to the company of the Lord 
of the world, and on his refoBing to let them go or to come 
himself with them, they turned away from him and left his 
society. 

Meantime, the disciples of the Paribrajika Sanjaya, reflecting 
on what had happened, resolved to follow after Upatissa and 
KolitOy and accompany them to the great Shaman. In vain 
Sanjaya cried, "Oh! leave me not! do not go!" for they 
heeded not his entreaties, and departed. Then Sanjaya, over- 
come with grief, began to vomit up blood and died. 

Then the two young men, Upatissa and Kolita, accompa- 
nibd by the 500 Paribr^'ikaa, went on to the E^alandaTenavana^ 
to join themselves to the company of the Lord of the world. 

Then Buddha, seeing them afar off approaching to the place, 
addressed Kaundinya thus 一 " See you those two young- men ！ 
they are coming hither, not for the purpose of disputation, but 
because they seek to learn a more excellent way than that in 
which they have been instructed ； ,, and then, turning to all the 
BhikshuB, he said, " These two shall be the most distingaished 
of my disciples 一 the one for wisdom, the other for spiritual 
power (irddhi)." And so the Gdtha says [to the same effect]. 

Then approacMng the presence of the Lord of the world, they 
besought him to admit them into the company of his disciples, 
to whom the world-honoured spake thus, " Welcome Bhikshus ！ 
enter into my fraternity ； ye have practised the Eules of a Brah- 
m&na, and therefore have cast off the trammels of worldly sorrow ； 
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welcome, then, to my company ！ ，, On this, the new Bhikshus were 
provided miraculously (of itself) with the proper garments with 
which to invest themselves, and having put on these, their hair 
fell off, 80 that their heads were as smooth as a child's head 
when first shaved. ^ They then took their places in the 
assembly, the venerable Kolita on the left and the venerable 
Upatissa on the right of the Lord of the world. [And in the 
coarse of a half month Upatissa became a Eahat^ and six days 
afterwards Kolita likewise obtained that condition.] 

Now the mother of the venerable Upatissa was called Sari, and 
80 Upatissa was generally called Sari putra (putta). And so 
Kolita is called Mugalana (because this was his family name). 

Then the world-honoured related the following stories in connec- 
tion with the previous history of these two distinguished disciples. 
" I remember in years gone by there were two children living in 
Benares, a brother and sister, both called Supriya. The boy 
became a recluse and afterwards a ^Fratyeka Buddha, the girl 
became a Paribrajika heretic. 

" On a certain occasion, the Pratyeka Buddha went to visit liis 
sister, at which time she provided every kind of delicate food and 
drink for Mm, after partaking of which she then presented him 
with a knife and (a case of) needles. On this, the Pratyeka Buddha, 
by his spiritual power, rose up into the air and flew away. Where- 
upon the Paribdjika, falling down on the earth with her hands 
clasped over her head, adored him, and prayed thus 一 ' Oh ！ that I 
may in some future birth meet with a divine teacher like this man, 
and so avoid falling into the evil paths of transmigration. And as 
the needle is able to penetrate everything by its sharpness, so may 
I be able to pierce through the most difficult subjects of enquiry 
and cut away every doubt by the acuteness of my intellect.' This 
Supriya, Bhikshus ！ is now born as Sariputta. 

"Again, I remember in days gone by there was a certain shell 
merchant residing at Benares, who likewise fed a Pratyeka Buddha, 
and on seeing him fly away through the air, he offered up a similar 
prayer, desiring that he might possess the same spiritual power as 
that Pratyeka Buddha had. This shell-merchant^ Bhikshus, is the 
present Mugalyana.'* 

[Kiouen XLVIII contains 6,374 words, and cost 3.187 taels.] 

1 Vide Jul. iii, 52. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
The Story of the Five Hundred Merchants. 

§ 1. At this time, all the Bhikahos inquired of Buddha how it was 
that these 500 Parib&jikas, followers of Sanjaya, the heretic, were 
able to accept the guidance of Sariputra, and escape from the pit- 
falls and wastes of heretical teaching, and find deliverance in the 
hearty belief of the doctrines taught by the Lord of the world. 

On this Buddha answered and said, " Listen well, oh Bhikshns ！ 
and weigh my words. This is not the first time that by the guid- 
ance of Sariputra these 5CK) heretics have been able to find escape 
and deliverance ； but I remember in ages gone by there was a cer- 
tain royal horse bom called Kesi, his bodily appearance most 
beautiful, his coat as white as the driven snow or as the brightest 
silver, pure as the moon when fall, or as the flower of the kata 
(grass). His head of a bright fiery colour,* his feet swift as the 
wind, his voice mellow as that of the softest dram. At this time, 
there were in Jambudwipa five hundred merchant men who wished 
to undertake a voyage by sea for the purpose of exchanging their 
goods for others and so increasing their wealth. Accordingly, 
having selected a wise man as their chief and leader, they came 
down the sea shore for the purpose of embarking their merchan- 
dise and setting out on the voyage. First of all, having paid their 
devotions to the Sea»God, they appointed five men to superintend 
the various departments. One to manage the sails^ (sailing mas- 
ter ？), a second to hold the oar (helmsman ？), a third to pump out 
the water, a fourth to manage the stowing (floating and sinking, 
t. e., the draught or stowage), and a fifth to be captain. Having 
then confessed to one another whatever crimes they had committed 
and duly repented of them, and having moreover instructed one 
another in all the preliminary duties before embarking in such an 
undertaking as theirs, they set sail for the purpose of seeking 
jewels and precious stones. 

1 For allusions to this horse Kesi refer to the Vish. Pur., p. 540, 
also to the Prem Sagar, p. 73 (Eastwick's translation.) 

2 That is, the colour of the sandal wood, known as Gosirsha. 
Compare Bucephalos, 

3 Vide below, chap. 50, where the expression is " shap mi." I 
suppose " mi" is equal to the " main-sheet." 
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" Suddenly, whilst on the voyage, there arose a fierce storm, which 
blew their vessel toward the country of the Rakshads, and ere 
they could reach the shore the tempest beat so against them, that 
their ship was entirely broken up and destroyed. At this time 
the merchants bound themselves to pieces of the wreck, and strug- 
gling with the waves endeavoured to reach the shore. 

" Now the Bakshasis having perceived the disaster and the fate of 
the 500 merchants, hastened with all speed to the place, intending 
to rescue the men and enjoy their company for a time, and then 
according to their custom to enclose them in an iron city be- 
longing to them, and there devour them at their leisure. Hav- 
ing transformed themselves, therefore, from their real shape as 
hideous ogres into the most lovely women, adorned with jewels, 
flowers, and every kind of charming ornament, they hurried down 
to the spot, and when arrived there, they cried out, * Be not afraid, 
illustrious strangers ！ be not alarmed, dear youths ！ stretch out 
your hand, lift your arm, rest yourselves here ！ thus ！ thus ！， 
and 80 the mercliants, half drowned in the ocean, hearing these 
welcome words, and seeing the pleasing forms of the women, did 
as they were told, and so by their help reached the shore in safety. 

" Then the ！ Bakshasis in great joy cried out, ' Welcome ！ welcome ！ 
dear youths ！ Whence have ye come so far ？ But now ye are here, 
let us be happy. Be ye our hasbands^ and we will be your wives ！ 
We have no one here to love or cherish ns ； be ye our lords, to 
drive away sorrow, to dispel our grief! Come, lovely youths ！ 
come to our houses, well adorned and fully supplied with every ne- 
cessary ； liasten with us to share in the joys of mutual love/ 

" Then those merchants addressed the Eakshasts thus ： ' Illus- 
trious maidens ！ (sisters) let your hearts rest awhile ! Give us a 
short space to expend our grief and dispel the sorrowful thoughts 
that afflict us ！' Then those men, going apart by themselves^ gave 
vent to their sorrow ！ They raised their voices and cried, * Alas ！ 
alas V One lamented for his father and his mother ； another cried, 
- Alas ！ my sister ！' or, * Alas 1 my brother ！' Another exclaimed, 
' Alas ！ my loved ones ！， ' My dear kinsfolk ！， ' My house ！， ' My 
fellow -clansmen !' 'Alas I we shall see you no more ！， 'Alas ！ for 
Jambudwipa^ our own dear country, unequalled for beauty and de- 
light. Alas ！ alas ！, 



That is, Ceylon 
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" Uttering such lamentable cries, they relieved their burthened 
hearts. 

" Then going on gradually with the Eakshasis, they advanced to- 
wards their city, and as they went they observed that the ground 
was beautifully soft and level. There were no wild shrubs or 
thorns, no broken pots or stones, no dust flying about, no unsightiy 
flowers, but all they saw was charming to the eye and grateful to 
the senses. The flowers, the trees, the fruits, the grass, all were 
beautiful ！ 一 soft to the touch, sweetly scented, and brightly painted. 
[Here follows a list of the trees, flowers, and birds.] 

"At last they approach the city, surrounded by a four square wall 
of the whitest marble, bright as the Snowy Mountains or like the 
fleecy white clouds. Inside rose tower upon tower, as the cliffs rise 
one above the other on the beetling shore ； from the numerous 
turrets, that surrounded the central towers, floated every sort of 
garland and fiag, whilst lovely canopies (umbrellas) crowned the 
highest. In every direction throughout the city were placed metal 
censers, in which the choicest aromatic woods were kept con- 
stantly burning. 

" Then the ！ Eakshasis, taking their guests through the city, bid 
them cast off their dripping clothes^ and having washed their bodies 
in warm and scented water, they bring for them luxurious seats on 
which to recline. 

" And now they give way to unhindered pleasure. The music ra- 
vishes their ears, and they are lulled to forgetfulness by every de- 
vice that art can provide or love suggest. 

" So time passed. At length, the Bakshasis having warned the 
merchants against approaching a certain part towards the southern 
side of the city, the curiosity of the merchant chief was excited, 
and, being a man of very superior parts and of penetrating mind, 
he began to have some doubts about the matter. ' Why/ thought 
he, ' should these women exhort us never to go towards a certain 
part at the south of the city ？ I ought to look into the matter, and 
when the women are asleep endeavour to see what danger there is, 
so tliat we may avoid it, if there be any, before it is too late.* 

"Having thought thus, the chief merchant waited that night till 
the women were all asleep, and then arising softly from his bed, 
without any sound, he got away, and, seizing his sword, left the 
house. Going onwards in the forbidden direction, he came at 
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length to a narrow path, which had neither tree or plant growing 
beside it, and was altogether of a dreary and fear-inspiring cha- 
racter. Then, listening, he heard the sounds of 『oans and lamenta- 
tions, like those proceeding from the wretched beings confined in 
hell. Hearing these sounds, the merchant chief was seized with 
wonderful fear; the hairs of his body stood upright, and he re- 
mained silently transfixed as it were to the ground. Thus he con- 
tinued for some time, till at length recovering his self-possession, 
he entered on the desolate path he had seen, and cautiously ad- 
vanced along it. After proceeding a short distance, he saw before 
him the dim outline of an iron city, and he soon perceived that 
the cries and groans he heard proceeded from within the walls of 
that place. Going round the city, he could see no gate, only on 
the north side of it be observed a tree, whose name was hoh-hwen, 
(united joy), which grew beside the wall and seemed to overtop it. 
Having observed this tree, the merchant forthwith resolved to 
mount it and look within the city. Having climbed to the top, he 
gazed over the wall, and lo ！ he beheld before him a piteous sight. 
He saw many dead men lying about 一 more than a hundred 一 and 
of these some were half-eaten, and others, scarcely dead, were dis- 
membered and mutilated. Others, again, were sitting about, fam- 
ished to death ； others, again, sightless, their eye sockets like deep 
well- pits ； others with, their flesh half torn from their limbs, as if 
gnawed off by some wild beast ； others with their hair matted and 
torn, covered with filth and dirt.'; and in the midst or all there arose 
a constant wail, as from the culprits who suffer torments in the 
place where Yama rules. Seeing this doleful spectacle, the mer- 
cliant chief was once more overpowered by fear; his hair stood 
erect through terror. At length, regaining his courage, he seized 
a branch of the tree on which he was seated, and, waving it vio- 
lently about, he raised a great shout, bo as to attract attention. 
The sound of his voice having reached the prisoners inside the 
city, looking up they saw the merchant chief seated on a branch 
of the hoh-hwm tree outside the wall. Beholding him thus, they 
raised a piteous cry, and spake to him these words ： " Who, then, 
are you ？ Are you Deva, N&ga, Yaksha, Gandharva, Asora, Kin- 
nara, Garuda, Mahoraga, or what ？ or are you Maha Sdkra Kausika, 
or the adorable Brahma £4ja, come to visit us in our misery, and 
bring us deliverance ？" Then those miserable ones, falling down 
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to earth, and placing their hands above their heads, worshipped 
the merchant chief, and said, * Pity us ！ oh, pity us ！ and help us 
to escape ！ We are ruthlessly torn from those we love ！ Oh, help 
us, then ！ help us to escape from this wretched city, and once more 
see the faces of our dear ones ！， Then the merchant chief, having 
heard these sad words proceeding from the miserable men within 
the city, his heart filled with unutterable sorrow, he addressed 
them thus ： * Be it known to you all, I am' no god or other un- 
earthly creature, but a man of Jambudwipa, who set out on a 
voyage seeking precious stones. Whilst crossing the sea, a storm 
came on and destroyed our ship, whereupon I and my comrades 
were near perishing, but were rescued by some women who sud- 
denly appeared, and now we are living with these women hard by 
this, and enjoying their society to the full ！ But tell me, what can 
I do to assuage your sufferings ？' Then they answered, ' Ah ！ dear 
sir ！ we likewise were once like you, merchants of Jambadwipa. 
Seeking precious pearls, we entered on a voyage, and were lost as 
you were. Then those Bakshasis, having come to our rescue, con- 
veyed us to the shore, and afforded us every pleasure for a time ； 
but as soon as they heard of your shipwreck they carried us forth- 
with to this place, and here within this iron city we are doomed to 
lie till those Bakshasis have devoured ns alive ！ We were the 
other day five hundred men, and now we are but half that number ； 
all the rest devoured by those infuriate demons. For a time they 
seem to love their companions, but all the while they live on human 
flesh. Their hearts are quite incapable of love. Beware, then, of 
their wiles ； your time will soon come on ！, 

" Then the merchant chief replied, *0h ！ most unhappy men, know 
you of any stratagem by which we may escape from those Hak- 
shasis ？, 

" They answered, ' There is but one method of escaping &om 
them.* On which the chief inquired respecting it. 

" They then explained, 'Upon the fifteenth day of the fourth moon, 
when the Moon, Sun, and Pleiades (Man) are in conjunction'i 
a certain Horse King, called Kesi (the hairy one), of most beauti- 
ful form, white as the driven snow, his head a rosy tint, his feet 
swift as the wind, his voice mellow as the softest drum ； 一 this 

1 Probably the conjunction of the Son (？) with Ashlidha (June. 
July). /. R. A. 5. Vol. V, pi. ii, p. 263. 
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horse, havittg partaken of some dainty food (com or grain without 
husk and of aromatic flavour), comes to this shore once every year 
and half his body seen. He cries three times, " Whoever wishes to 
cross over the great salt sea, 1 will convey him over." Now, then 
if you would escape from your present danger, this is the only way 
一 await the arrival of Kesi, the Horse lUja. ，丄 

" Then again the merchant chief inquired, * And have you your- 
selves seen this horse ？ If so, how is it ye did not escape ？ From 
whom, again, did you hear this strange story ？ ― it may be it is 
false., 

" Then those captives answered, ' We heard from heaven a voice 
like this ： " The merchants of Jambudwipa are foolish and ignorant 
men, and why ？ How can they expect ere the Pleiades and Moon 
be in conjunction in the middle of the fourth Moon 一 how can they 
dare to try a northern course ？ * But then, if they would try, let 
them wait until they see the half-revealed form of the White 
Horse King Kesi, seeking food upon the sea-shore. He shall carry 
them across the briny sea to the other coast." But we, alas ！ were 
80 besotted with the love of women that we heeded not the voice, 
and let the time slip, and are now here the certain victims of the 
BakshasiSj for there is no escape from this city ~ the walls so high ！ 
If we dig to escape under the walls, the holes fill up again as soon 
as they are made. There can be no escape for us ― we shall most 
surely all be eaten by the Eakshasis. But, ah, dear friend ！ if you 
escape, and if you reach Jambudwipa again in peace, go, we pray 
you, to such a town (or, village), and tell our loving friends that 

1 The whole of this description seems to refer to the change of 
monsoon. The setting in of the south-west monsoon would be a 
signal for the land-bound vessels of Ceylon to start for the north 
again. The White Horse Kesi denotes the white crested waves 
that roll in with a remarkable sound punctually as the monsoon 
changes. Hence, because of his attributes^ Avalokiteshwara was 
pictured under the figure of a white horse. We have remnants of 
the same idea in the expression common amongst sailors, "the 
white mane of the horse," when the waves break. The wkite horse 
of the Saxon sea kings may have a similar origin. 

2 Vid. Jul. II, 62, " Quand le soleil se meut en dedans (de 
I'equateur) c'est la marche an Nord (Oudagayana)." It is still the 
custom at Madras, and elsewhere on that coast, to fling fruit, etc., 
into the sea on the full moon of August, after which the native 
craft set sail. 

, z 
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so-and-so is now condemned to die within the iron city of the TJak- 
shasis, and warn them all, and all you see, against the love of money 
and the desire for precious stones, and let them not risk their 
lives upon the treacherous ocean. Meanwhile, you and all your 
friends use every diligence to make good your escape, and when 
you join your loving relatives, parents and wives, be sure to pay 
your vows to Heaven, and lead a holy and religious life.* 

" Having heard so much, the merchant chief descended from the 
tree, and as he went his way he listened to the piteous lamentations 
of the captives, who cried, ' Alack ！ Oh ！ for one more look at our 
dear country, Jambudwtpa ！ Far better, if safe there, to feed upon 
the very offal of the streets than risk one's life upon the sea in 
search of wealth.' 

" Then the merchant chief returned to his abode and found the 
Kakshasis asleep as he left them. 

" Finally, after much thought, be determined to keep the know- 
ledge of his night's adventure perfectly secret from his brother 
merchants, lest by any chance they should let it be known to the 
Bakshasis, and so their condition be rendered desperate, following, 
in fact, the words of the Gdtha "- 

" ' Every one who has learned a secret. 
And with thoughtless heart and head 
Lets out some portion of what he knows. 
Forgets that those who hear will tell the same. 
And 80 bring trouble and disgrace. 
And stir up strife and enmity. 
The wise man and the man of prudence 
Let nothing out, but conceal the matter/ 

And BO the merchant chief, thinking of this, held his peace, and 
awaited the arrival of the joyous day of the fourth month, and 
then lie began to reveal his plan to his comrades. Exhorting' them 
all to constancy and determination, he begged them to cast off the 
unconcern resulting from a life of ease and shake off the power of 
love. So saying, he appointed a certain place of rendezvous on the 
night before the fifteenth day, and 'when the women are asleep,' 
he added, - rise up and hasten to the spot, and I will tell you more.. 
Accordingly, they acted as their chief advised, and met at the ap- 
pointed spot. [The chief then narrates his adventure before the 
iron city.] 
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" After a while the Horse KingKesi, having partaken of the pure 
food, came to the shore, and, raising his body half out of the waves, 
exclaimed in aloud voice three times, 'If there be anyone here de- 
sirous to pass over to the other side across the briny ocean, I will 
convey him.* Then those merchants^ seeing the Horse King and 
bearing his words, were filled with joy and exultation. Their very 
hair stood erect with delight, and, bowing down to the earth, with 
their hands above their heads, they exclaimed, 'Oh illustrious 
Horse King ！ we wish to be conveyed across to that shore. Would 
that you would transport us hence to that side where we would be.* 
Then the horse replied to the merchants, ' Be it known that the 
Eakshasis will certainly pursue you. They will bring their children 
in their arms and entreat you to return. If either of you relent or 
be moved by feelings of regret 一 if you say, "Ah ！ there is my wife,', 
or, " Ah ！ there is my child," then do not suppose for a moment that 
I will convey you away. You will certainly fall off my back and 
become the prey of those Eakshasis ； but if you steel your hearts 
against their wiles, and cling closely to my hair, then I will convey 
you safely across the salt sea to the other shore/ Having said 
this, the Horse King invited them all to mount his back, and cling 
to him with, their legs and feet. Then, mounting into the air, he 
flew away like the wind. Meantime the ！ Bakshasis, hearing the 
thunder-voice of the Horse King, suddenly awaking from their 
sleep and missing their companions, after looking on every side, at 
length perceived afar off the merchants mounted on the Horse 
King's back, clinging to his hair, and holding fast in every way, as 
they journey on through the air. Seeing this, they each seized 
Her child, and, hurrying down to the shore, they uttered piteous 
cries, and said, ' Alas ！ alas ！ dear masters ！ why are you about to 
leave us desolate ？ 一 whither are ye going ？ Beware, dear ones, of 
the dangers of the sea. Remember your former mishap. Why do 
you leave us thus ？ What pain have we caused you ？ Have you 
not had your fill of pleasure ？ Have we not been loving wives ？ 
Then why so basely desert us ？ Betum, dear youths ！ return to 
your children and your wives ！， But all their entreaties were in 
vain, and the Horse King soon carried those five hundred mer- 
cliants back to the welcome shore they had left, across the waves 
of the briny sea. 

"Now at this time. Bhikshus ： the five hundred merchant men 
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were these five hundred heretics, the followers of Sanc^aja ； Sari- 
putra was the wise chief, and I was the horse Kesi." 

[The Mahasanghikas say that after this Buddha travelled onwards 
through the neighbouring villages and 80 came cLgain to Bdjagriha, The 
Kasydpiyas say he went to thf Southern Mountains {Lanka?), and there 
exhibited many marvellous changes of person, and that in the meantime 
the people of Magadha thought he was dead, and began io break through 
the rules when he suddenly returned.] 

[Kiouen XLIX contains 5,587 words, and cost 2.794 taels.] 



CHAPTER L. 

§ 1. Now it 80 happened that Bimbaeara Edja, observing the advant- 
age got by the heretics in consequence of their convocations held for 
five days, during which they explained to the people their system 
of Doctrine and preached to them out of their law. Seeing this, 
the king exhorted Buddha to hold similar assemblies'i and so keep 
pace with the Paiibdjakas, who were opposed to him. To this the 
Lord of the World consented, and Bimbasara on his part undertook 
to be present at these convocations, and so draw the people toge- 
ther, in imitation of his royal example. 

Then Buddha having ordered the leaders of his community 
(Sthaviras) to assemble, in the manner aforesaid, to repeat the law, 
they requested to be instructed what law they should repeat. On 
this he told them to preach- upon the excellency of Buddha, the 
Law, and the Church ； to exhort the people to charity, to the culti- 
vation of wisdom, temperance, and complete personal discipline 
(Dh<H& Rules, vid. E. M" p. 9) ； to avoid entering crowded towns 
and villages ； to live in quietness and retirement [and so on]. 

Now it came to pass that as soon as the Bhikshus had began to 
recite the law, as their master directed, during the five successive 
days of assembly, that the people also began to find fault witb 
them, and say, " How is it that these teachers of ours continae to 
repeat the same thing over and over again, in a monotonous voice, 

1 There seems to be a reference here to the assemblies known as 
pan-che-yu-88e, Vid. Fah Hian, cap. v, p. 15. 
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just like children who have learned their lesson repeat it to their 
masters" ？ Then Buddha gave the priests permission to vary 
their mode of repeating the law, according to their individual 
character of voice and ability. 

The people then complained of the want of agreement in the 
mode of recitation, and also of omissions and alterations made by 
some of the priests, and argued that they could not be true 
teachers if they varied so. On this Buddha ordered them to con- 
fine themselves to explanations of the Agama, and the Stitras 
generally ； and each priest (if there were more than one in an 
assembly) to take up the recitation in turn, explaining each word 
and sentence according to individual ability. 

Buddha then permitted the priests to enclose a space within four 
walls, to smooth the enclosed ground and plant it; Buddha then 
gave them permission to wash their feet [after a journey along a 
muddy road, undertaken for the purpose of reciting the law]. He 
then permitted them to use incense [perfumed cow dung] and 
scented water, for the purpose of purifying the place of recitation. 
The people then complaiBed that the priests were transgressing 
the order that they should not use or possess any unguents or per- 
fumes. On this, Buddha permitted them to receive gifts of flowers 
and incense from lay persons, for the purpose of assisting in the 
religious function ； but when this permission was abused, and 
money and other things offered, Buddha restricted the permission 
to gifts of the necessary things [viz., meat, drink, clothes, medi- 
cine]. 

Buddha afterwards permitted selections of the sacred books to be 
read ； also an elevated place to be erected, on which the priest or 
priests should sit, for the purpose of being heard ； he forbad two 
preacMng halls to be near one another, lest there should be con- 
fusion of sound ； he、 also p'ermitted those assembled to join in the 
recitation of certain portions of the law, such as the Q&thsis, etc" 
but lie forbad anything like irreverent or indecent singing; he 
also ordained that, if any Bhikshu wanted to go to any place for 
the purpose of reciting the law, he should first ask permission of 
the Ach^a, and on a certain occasion, when some Bhikshus had 
disobeyed this order, and gone to a certain town contrary to the 

1 Doubtless the origin of the Sa&ghftrdmas or "priests' garden." 
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wishes of the Ach&rya (senior priest), it happened that they were 
robbed and beaten, and scarcely got back alive to the Sangh&rdma, 
on which occasion, to show the fatal consequences of disobedience 
to parents and religious superiors, the world-honoured one related 
this story. 



Story of the Merchant who Struck His Mother. 

§ 2. "I BEMEMBEB in years gone by, there were 500 merchants in 
Jambudwipa, of whom a certain one was chief, his name was M4itri 
(sse-ch^). On one occ&sion, these merchants all assembled toge- 
ther, and begun to consult how they might best embark on some 
expedition for the purpose of getting gain. Having a^eed upon 
a voyage in a certain direction, and settled all preliminaries as to 
freight and provisioning the ship, they separated for a time, 
returning to their homes, to take leave of their wives and families. 

" Now at this time MAitri went to see his mother, to get her per- 
mission and blessing ere he set out on the expedition contemplated. 
At this time his mother was living in retirement in the upper por- 
tion of the house, exercising herself in religious discipline [laws of 
purity and self-restraint]. 

" Maitri approaching her, addressed his mother thus: ' Honoured 
mother ！ [or, honoured ('parent',] I am about to undertake a 
voyage by sea, for the purpose of getting much profit. I hope to 
retuqa home with, gold, silver, jewels of every kind, and so be 
able to minister in every way to your comfort, and also to that 
of the members of my family [give me then your permission and 
blessing].* 

" Then his mother began to expostulate with him, and to say, 
' Dear son ！ why venture your life at sea ？ Surely you have wealth 
enough at home, and every comfort and necessary without stint. 
You can easily afford to give what is necessary in religious charity; 
there is no impediment in the way of your happiness (merit). 
Darling Son ！ dear Son ！ the sea is full of perils, boisterous winds, 
hungry and cruel monsters (fishes ), evil spirits, Eakshasis^ and 
ghouls ； dear Son ！ darling Mditri ！ all these dangers infest the 
ocean; and now I am getting old, and if you leave me now 
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althongh as you say you want to return a rich man to minister to 
my necessities^ still the day of my death is so near, that all your 
pious intentions may be of little use to me ； stay, then, dear Son ！ 
stay to be the comfort of my old age' ！ [And so she entreated him 
three times.] 

" Then M&itri answered, ' Yes ！ dear mother, but still I must go ！ 
think of the wealth I shall bring back, the gold and silver and 
jewels ！ think how I shall be able to nourish and cherish you in 
your old age, and what gifts I can bestow in religious charity/ 

" Then his mother arose from her seat, and threw her arms round 
his neck, and embraced him, as she cried, ' Darling Son ！ dear 
Maitri ！ I cannot let you go j I cannot give you leave to risk your 
life on the ocean just to seek for gain ！ we have money enough, we 
have all we need at home ！ I cannot let you go ！' 

" Then Maitri thought thus ~ * My mother is cross with me, and 
does not want me to prosper, and so she forbids me go this voyage,* 
and then he got angry, and pulling his mother to the ground, he 
slapped (kicked) her head, and rushed out of the house ！ 

" Then the merchants having assembled on the coast, and offered 
their worship to the Sea-God, selected five men to superintend the 
various departments [as before], and then set sail. But, sad to 
say ！ their ship was soon overtaken by a storm and broken to pieces, 
and all the merchants except Miitri were lost. But he, having 
clung to a plank, after tossing about on the waves for a long time, 
was at length thrown on the shore of an islet called YaisTadipa 
[North island or islet]. So M&itri, having refreshed himself with 
some of the wild seeds and medicinal herbs growing on the shore, 
at length recovered his strength, and began to explore the neigh- 
bourhood of the spot where he had been cast ashore. At length, 
as he went on, he came to a southern division (fork) of the island, 
and there he saw a path leading right before him. Following the 
track, after a short distance he saw, from a slight eminence, a city 
immediately in front of him, shining like silver, extremely beau- 
tiful and glorious ！ it was full of towers and palaces, snrrounded 
by a lofty wall, and in every respect perfectly adorned [with lakes, 
woods, censers, flags, etc" etc.], and calculated for the unbridled 
isdulgeDce of love and pleasure. In the centre of the city was a 
charming palace (called " Merry-joy "), built of the seven precious 
substances, and most exquisite to behold ！ 
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" And now from within the city there came forth four beau- 
tiful women, adorned with jewels and every ornament calculated 
to please. Approaching the spot where Mditri stood, they addressed 
him as follows : * Welcome, oh Mditri ！ let us conduct you within 
yonder city, there is no one there to interfere with us, and there is 
an abundance of every necessary for food and enjoyment. See 
yonder beautiful palace, called 'joy and pleasure', constructed of 
the seven precious substances. It is there we four live, we rise 
up and lie down as we like, with no one to molest us ！ come, then, 
oh M&itri ！ enter there with us and enjoy our company without 
interference, we will nourish you and cherish you with the fondest 
care/ So entering into that pleasant hall, Mditri enjoyed the 
society of those women, with no one (man) to dispute possession 
with him. Thus passed many, many years ； nothing to interrupt 
the current of his happiness. At length, after a long lapse of time, 
these four women addressed Maitri, and said, • Dear Mditri ； 
remain here with us, and go not to any other city.' Then M&itri 
began to doubt about the matter, and he thought ' What do those 
women mean when they talk about other cities, I will wait till 
they are asleep and then go and explore in every direction, and see 
whether there is good or bad luck in store for me.* So when they 
had dropped off to slumber, M&itri arose, and leaving the precious 
tower, he went out, and passing through the Eastern gate, he 
entered the garden which surrounded the city, and then leaving 
this by the Southern gate, he struck into a road, along which he 
pursued his way. At leDgth he saw before him at some distance a 
city of gold, most beautiful to look at, and in the middle of it a 
lovely palace called ' ever-drunk*, made of the seven precious sub- 
stances and beautifully adorned. Now whilst he gazed, lo ！ eight 
beautiful women came forth from the city to the place where he 
stood, and addressed M&itri as follows: ' Dear Miitri ！ come near 
and enter this city in our company, there is a beautiful palace 
which we occupy, with no one to molest us, there is no lack of any 
comfort or necessary within its walls; come, then, and enjoy our 
society, whilst we nourish and cherish you without intermission.* 
So he went with them, and enjoyed their company for many years, 
till at last, when they began to talk to him about going to some 
other city, his suspicions were aroused as before, and he resolved 
when they were asleep to explore further and find out what other 
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cities there were. [And so he discovered two other cities, one 
built of crystal, the other of lapis lazuli, the first with sixteen, the 
other with thirty-two maidens, who invited him to enjoy their com- 
pany as before ] On receiving similar hints from these, in succes - 
sion, he went on further discoveries, till at length he saw an iron 
city, that appeared to him quite desolate, only he heard a voice 
constantly crying out, ' Who is hungry ？ who is thirsty ？ who is 
naked ？ who is weary ？ who is a stranger ？ who wishes to be 
carried ？ * On hearing this voice, Miitri began to consider with 
himself ； at the other cities I found agreeable companions, but 
here I see no one, but only hear this doleful voice. I must search 
into this. Accordingly he entered the city to see whence 
the voice proceeded. No sooner had he passed through the 
gate, than it shut behind him, and he felt that he was alone within 
the walls and all escape cat off. On this he was filled with, fear, 
his limbs trembled, and the hairs of his body stood upright^ He 
began to ran to and fro in every direction, exclaiming, * Woe is 
me ！ I am undone ！ I am ruined ！ ' At length, as he ran here and 
there, lo I he saw confronting him a man, on whose head there was 
placed an iron wheel, this wheel was red with heat, and glowing as 
from a furnace, terrible to behold. Seeing this terrible sight, 
MAitri exclaimed, * Who are you ？ why do you carry that terrible 
wheel on your head ？， On this that wretched man replied, " Dear 
Sir I is it possible you know me not ？ I am a merchant chief called 
Qovinda.' Then M&itri asked him and said, ' Pray then tell me, 
what dreadful crime have you committed in former days that you 
are constrained to wear that fiery wheel on your head ？， Then 
Govinda answered, ' In former days I was angry with and struck 
my mother on the head as she lay upon the ground, and for this 
reason I am condemned to wear this fiery iron wheel around my 
head/ At this time Mditri^ self-accused^ began to cry out and 
lament ； he was filled with remorse in recollection of his own 
conduct, and exclaimed in his agony, * Now am I caught like a 
deer in the snare., 

" Then a certain Yaksha, who kept guard over that city, whose 
name was Viruka, suddenly came to the spot, and removing the 
fiery wheel from off the head of Govinda, he placed it on the head 
of MAitri. Then the wretched man cried out in his agony and 
said, ' Oh, what have I done to merit this torment ？ ， [the G&thas 
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are to this effect] to which the Yaksha replied, ' You ！ wretched 
man, dared to strike ( kick) your mother on the head as she lay on 
the ^and ； now, therefore, on your head you shall wear this fiery 
wheel, through 6(),n0O years your punishment shall last ； be assured 
of this, through all these years you shall wear this wheeL' 

" Now, Bhikshus ！ I was that wicked M&itri, and for 60,000 years 
I wore that wheel for disobedience to my mother ； so be ye assured 
that disobedience to your religious superiors will be punished in 
the same way ！" 

[Kiouen L contains 6,053 words, and cost 3.027 taels.] 



CHAPTER LI. 
The History of Sikhi Buddha.^ 

Now it came to pass, whilst Bodhisatwa was dwelling on the banks 
of the Uravilva river, and in the exercise of self mortification had 
reduced himself to the one grain of millet and rice in the day, at 
tbis time his father, Suddh6dana, began to think about the welfare 
of his son, and spoke to one of his attendants, saying, " I wonder 
what my son is doing, and where he is living ？ see if you can find • 
out." In obedience to this inquiry, messengers were sent to the 
banks of the Uravilva river, and a correct report brought back to 
Saddh6dana Bija as to the condition of his son. 

Then the Bdja's heart was oppressed, and he uttered his lamen- 
tations and said ** Alas ！ alas ！ for my poor child ！ how can he 
survive this penance of six years* duration." 

Then Yasodhard, the S&kya princess^ having heard of the priva- 
tions and sufferings endured by her Lord, immediately laid aside 
her jewels and fine clothing, and used none but the commonest 
food, for she said, " How shall I enjoy the luxuries of a royal resi- 
dence, and partake of delicate food, whilst my lord is thus enduring 
affliction and want. I will even share his self-privation and suffer 
the same pain." 

Then, in answer to Udayi, the Lord of the world related the 
following story about Yasodhard ： 一 
" I remember in years gone by, there was a certain remote forest 

1 Sikhi " who wears a crown." 
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enclosure ( district ； ardnya), in which a deer-king with his herd 
had found a place of pasture, and lived in contentment. At this 
time a hunter, having discovered the spot where these deer con- 
gregated, set a snare to entrap one or more of them, and as it hap- 
pened he caught the king of the herd himself. At this time a 
certain hind, the wife of the deer-king, big with young, seeing the 
deer king thus in the snare of the huntsman, stopped in the neigh- 
bourhood and would not leave the spot where he was. Meantime, 
all the other deer having fled from the spot, the deer-mother spake 
as follows, in G&thas which she addressed to the king ： 一 

*' ' D^er-King ！ exert your strength. 
Push with your head and your heel. 
Break to pieces the trap which man 
Has set to catch you, and escape.' 

" Then the Deer-king answered in the following G&thas and 
said ： ― 

" * Although I used all my strength^ 
Yet I could not escape from this trap. 
Made as it is with thongs of skin, sewn with silk. 
In vain should I struggle to get away from such a snare. 
Oh ！ ye mountain dells and sweetest fountains ！ 
May none of your occupants henceforth 
Meet with such a misfortune as this ！, 

" And the G&tha continues as follows ： ― 
" ' At this time those two Deer, 

Filled with alarm, and shedding bitter tears ！ 
Beheld the wicked hunter app{>oac]iiiig the spot 
"With his knife and club in his hand (ready to slay.)* 

" Then the Deer-king, seeing the hunter thus armed approaching 
the place， said to the Mother-deer ~ 

" ' This is the Hunter, coming here. 

His face dark and forbidding, his doublet of skin. 
He will come and strip off my hide. 
Cut up my flesh in joints, and depart.* 

" Then the female deer gradually approaching the hunter, ad- 
dressed him and said ― 

" ' Most illustrious Hunter ！ listen ！ 

You may arrange your seat of grass, and prepare 
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■nr lade firon mr bodj; 

Tbea g^* 



" At tik tzm^ the hxmXermd iieo Mdtibetind as follows ： 'la thi* 
I>eer-kmg re^ad to yoa F Then, xbt hind masvered mud said, 
' He M mj hasbazkd. I lor* aad lerere him wiUi mil my heart, 
and therefore I am deterraiikad to shaze Lis fiue ； kill me first then, 
bniiter ! aad aftemrds do ms Tcn Bet to him ！ * 

"* TVen the hnntsman reflected azxl said, * What 意 fid thiol and 
exemfiarj wife is this : sddom indeed is a <Mie to be found 
Then he addresBed the hind and said, •Most respectable one! 
jour eondiict is rery oommendiUe ； I vOl let your lar^ ^ i» 

" Then there great joy, and the hontsnuui said ~_ 

" ' Seldom hmre I seen such fkithfhlnesB, 
• Go, then I oh. Deer-king ！ 
And as yoa owe roar life to jour mate. 
Cherish and nourish her as yoa oaght.' 

" Then the hnntuman loosed the snare and let the IXeer-kiiig go, 
on which the hind oreijoyed, addressed the huntsman and said — 
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Most Tirtnoos and illostrioiis hnntsmaa ！ 
liay an yoar friends and relations^ 
As yoa hmve caused me to rgoice 
Seeing my husband escape, likewise so pgoice.* 

Then Baddha said, " This Deer-king was myself, and the hind 
was Yasodhara, who, on my account, experienced much sonow, so 
mach indead, that for six years she carried Kahftla in her womb, 
till at last hearing that I was about to return and assume the 
dignity of a universal monarch (whereas my kingdom is of a 
Bpiritoal character), overcome with, joy she brought forth, lier son, 
Bah(kla, and clothed and adorned him as became the child of a 
qaeen." 

Then Saddhodana, hearing of the birth of the child, was mnch 
incensed against YasodharS, and thought she had done his son 
dishonoar, on which he assembled the various Sdkya princes and 
laid the case before them. 

After consultation, they severally proposed the following punish- 
ments : That she should be whipped, bomed, mutilated, blinded, 
impaled, buried alive, etc., etc. [But at length the Lord of the 
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world, knowing the trouble and danger of YasodharA, sent to Sud- 
dh6dana and said, ' The child is my child;' and then all honour 
was done both to the mother and babe.] 

[The rest of this chapter is occupied by an account of the con- 
version of UdAyi and the charioteer Tchandaka, who had been sent 
to the place where Tath^gata was, for the purpose of asking him 
to return to Kapilavastu. 

These two, having taken on them the usual vows, and shaved 
their heads, and assumed the robes, were sent by Buddha to Ka- 
pilavastu to announce his intention of visiting the place of his 
birth. They gradually retamed till they arrived at the Garden of 
the Nyagrodha-trees, where SuddhMana, having gone for some 
other purpose, beheld them. Astonislied when he heard that these 
two strange figures were Shamans like his own bod, filled with 
grief, without further inquiries, he returned within the city walls. 

Buddha then relates to Sariptltra the miracles that attended the 
progress of a former Buddha, called Sikhin, as he returned to his 
own country. The trees, flowers, fountains, rivers, and all created 
things combined to do him honour]. 



CHAPTER LII. 
The History of Udayi. 

§ 1. Now Buddha, at the end of the 14th day of the month, began to 
move towards his native country of Kapilavastu. On this occasion 
the earth quaked and countless Devas accompanied the cortege, 
showering down flowers, and producing many spiritual manifes- 
tations. 

At length, having arrived in the neighbourhood, the world- 
honoured one took up his residence in the Nyagrodha wood.* 

Then Uddyi and Tchandaka, having saluted the feet of the 
Lord of the world, related how Suddhddana had not a believing 
heart, or a pure mind, and how he had no desire to have anything 
to do with the Bhikshus. 

1 Compare M. B. 20】, 202, etc. 

* Here follows a poetical description of his progress, similar to 
that of Sikhin in the previous chapter. 
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The Lord of the world, understanding the case, addressed all the 
Bhikshus and said, " Which of all your company, oh ！ Bhikslms ！ 
is able to go to the place where Saddh&dana resides, and convert 
him to the faith ！,, 

Then some said, Sariputra can ； others, Mugalan is able ； others 
Mah& K&syapa ； others, Katyayana ； others, Uravilva Kdsyapa ； 
others, Nadi Kdsyapa ； others, Up&sana. 

Then the lord addressing Ud&yi said, " You, Uddyi ！ are fit to 
discharge this mission ； go then to the presence of Suddh6dana, 
and use your ability to convert him to the faith." 

[Uddyi then proceeds to Kapilavastu, and explained to Saddhd- 
dana that he had come from the royal prince who is now residing in 
the Nyagrodha garden. The king then begins to form an affection 
for the Shaman, and orders food to be prepared for him; but Ud&yi 
prefers taking the food to the Lord of the world. Suddhddana 
offers to give other and better food for his son ； but Ud&yi 
instructs the king that his master will eat nought except rice and 
vegetables^ with sugar and honey. Hereupon the king orders a 
special dish to be prepared for his son, and Udayi consents to take 
it to him. [There is some slight divergence here betvnxt the Kdsyapi^ 
yas and the MahAsanghtkas, but not of any importance^J^ Then 
Buddha, having received the food of UdAyi, and heard that his 
royal father was about to visit Mm, related the following stoiy]: 一 



The Story of the Two Parrots. 

§ 2. "I BBMEMBEB in years gone by, in the country about Benares, 
there was a certain King of the Birds, named Saputra, who dwelt 
in the midst of all the birds (80,000 birds) that frequented the city 
of Benares. This Suputra had a wife called Suputri. The latter 
on a certain occasion, took a strange fancy that she must, some 
how or other, get some of the food to eat of which, the TTiwg 
of Benares partook day by day, or else that she would die. Her 
husband seeing how restless and excited his mate had become in- 
quired of her the reason. On this she told him the whole truth 
and assured him that she never could survive her trouble unless 
she had some of the food from the royal table of the of 
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Benares. The king of the birds bemoaned her fate, but was hope- 
less as to the accomplishment of her wish. At this time a bird be- 
longing to the company undertook to provide for the queen the 
food she wanted ： taking Ms seat therefore on a tree near the open 
window of the royal palace, he watched his opportunity tiH the 
servant brought in the rice and other food for the king. Then 
flying into the chamber and alighting on the head of the dish- 
carrier, he laid hold of his nose, and bit it so hard, that he let go 
the dishes and scattered all the food on the floor. The bird then, 
having picked up as much as he wished, conveyed it to the discon- 
solate queen. [And so he does again and again.] 

" Then Brahmahdatta, the King of Benares^ being deprived of 
his food, began to think, *I wonder what bird this is that comes 
here and dares to carry off my food in this way.* 

" Accordingly, he ordered his fowler to catch the bird, and at 
last, being brought into his presence, he inquired what he meant 
by this conduct, on which the bird told the whole tnith, and 
Brahmadatta, much pleased with his faithfulness, let him go, and 
told him he was always welcome to as much food as he desired 
from the royal table. ' 

" Now, said Buddha, at that time I was King of the Birds, 
TJddyi was the faithful one who got the food, and Brahmadatta was 
Suddhodana Eija." 

[Kiouen LII contains 5,762 words, and cost 2.884 taels.] 



CHAPTER LIII. 

1 §. At this time, Suddli6dana B^'a, surrounded by all the Sakyas of 
Kapilavasta^ 99,000 in all, and accompanied by the four kinds of 
military escort, left the city in order to go to the spot where Bha- 
gavat was sojourning. On perceiving him thus approaching, the 
world-honoared one thought thus with himself: " If I rise not to 
salute my father, men will say * how comes it to pass that he who 
professes to teach others their duty, is neglectful of this first duty 
' of all ~ respect to his father?' if I rise to salute him, then all my 
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rollowiim 则 Ht do the Bame; but this is not ngbt^ if T 騸 Inur riw. 
tUuy will loHu roHpoct for me." • 

Thiukiiw UiuH, and reflect Id g on the best eoume of aetiaa, 
lliiddha iurt hwith, by the exercise of his spiritual power, aomuM 
into Mpii"", and t hero luauifostod himself in various and voodetfiil 
trunHforinatioim. 

At thin titiio. Suddhodana, afar off, perceiving the spiritual 
tmnMinrtimtioiiH «>i' Blmgavat, as he remained unsappofrted in tbe 
H.ir, boffaii to think thus with himself: "It is long since the Bopl 
I'riiiou HidtUrtha loft hia home, and he now has evidently attained 
to U", Mpiritiial powor of a ！ Bislii." Thinking thus, the B&jade- 
Mouiidud ihnix hiH chariot, and approached the spot near whidi 
lUmKHvat wiih. Ituddlm perceiving his Koyal Father drawing 
i",iu', domumdud tvom tho air, and occupied the same spot as 

Thuii tho HAjii boholdinf]^ his son's appearance, that he woie no 
r"ytU \mn\ dnmH. but woe closed shaved, and clad in a poor Kas- 
Uiyti rol"，, wiiH, for a moment transfixed to the earth ； but le- 
(U)Vorli)(f hitiiHolf aft"r a while, he found relief in tears and sad 
laiiumtationH, in which all those 99,000 S&kya people joined. 

I Attor n. argument between the Baja and the Prince, the 
imrrutlvo oontinuoa thua ] 

'V\um tho king obaorving Sariputra and the other ！ Bahats, seated 
ftruuiui tholr master, inquired of Buddha who these were, and 
whonou ihoy camo 1 on which the world-honoured one, turning to 
UIm Ikt hor, and at the samo timo pointing to each, of his disciples 
in MumuiHHion, montiouod their names one after the other. On 
thin, HiuUlhoilanH was not pleased; for he thought it derogatoiy 
to hiH Hon. A Ih'inoo of the Royal Kshatxiya line, to be surronnded 
by foUoworH bolon^j^ing to tho Brahman caste. And so rising up, 
hu dopiirtod and returned to his palace. 

The History of Upali. 

§ 2. At thia time, there was a youth called Upali, who had come 

• 1 That is, according to Buddha's law, no priest should rise even 
in tho prosenoe of a king. * 
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among the first of the people to the spot where Buddha was 
seated. This youth being led by the hand of his mother, now ap- 
proached the world-honoured one， and standing thus, Ms mother 
desired that Buddha would allow her ehild to shave Ms head. On 
this Buddha consented, and during four different operations the 
youth entered successively the four Dhyanas. 

Then Saddh6dana hamig returned to his palace, convoked all 
the Sdkya princes to an assembly, and explained how his son had 
now become possessed of supreme wisdom, and had begun to turn 
the wheel of the Law (establish his kingdom), and how he was sur- 
rounded by a body of Brahmans instead of Kshdtriyas. 

Then they replied, " and what would the king have us to do?" 
On this Suddhodana Kaja recommended that as many of the 
S4kya princes as were so disposed should leave their homes, as- 
sume the robes and become folloiwers of Buddha. Whereupon, pro- 
clamation having been made, five hundred of the S&kjas agreed to 
become disciples. They then determined to consign all their 
goods to the care of Upali ； but he knowing their purpose, has- 
tened to Buddha, and requested permission to enter the priesthood 
first. This being granted, Saddhddana ESja and the five hundred 
Sakyas approached, and, on making their request known, they 
also were permitted to become disciples on condition that they first 
bowed down at the feet of Upali. So the pride of these S&kya 
princes was mortified. Buddha then related the previous history of 
Upali thus ： 

" I remember in days gone by there were two men living in 
Benares who were great friends, bat they were both poor and 
looked down upon by the world. At a certain time it happened that 
they just had in their house one pint of millet, which had been con- 
signed to them by a stranger who was leaving the city of Benares. 
At this time a certain Fratyeka Buddha, having entered the city 
on a begging excursion, proceeded from house to house, holding Ms 
alms-dish in his hand before each door. Whereupon, the two poor 
men resolved to bestow the grain in their charge on this begging 
priest, and at the same time beseech his pity. Having' done so, the 
Pratyeka Buddha accepted it, and, forthwith mounting into the 
air, flew away." 

[Eiouen LIII contains 6,158 words, and cost 3.079 taels.] 
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CHAPTER LIV. 



The two friends, seeing the mendicant fly away thus, were filled 
with joy, and, joining their hands in adoration, they bowed down 
and worshipped ； and as they worshipped they prayed that they 
might always be privileged to be born withiil sound of the true 
doctrine, and thus escape the evil ways of birth; whilst one in par- 
ticular prayed that he might be born as a Brahman, and gain 
perfect knowledge of the four Vedas and the six treatises on the 
mechanical arts. 

So it came to pass after their deaths that one was bom in 
Benares as a Kshatriya, of the royal race, and his name was Brah- 
madatta ； the other was born as a Brahman, and his name was 
Upakamanava, so skilful in learning that he was able to explain all 
the Shasters with ease. Now this Upakamanava had a wife, whose 
name was Manavika, very fair to behold, and of incomparable 
grace, and in her love the whole of Upakamanava's happiness con- 
sisted. Now it 80 happened, for some reason or other, that Mana- 
vika withdrew herself from the company of her husband, and lived 
altogether apart, very much to his grief and distress. At length, 
after the four months of extreme summer heat had passed, the wife 
said to her spouse, " Go now, my dear, to the market, and buy me 
perfumes and flowers, for I wish to enjoy the pleasures (five plea- 
sures) of life again, and be as I was before." Upaka hearing' this, 
was overjoyed and beside himself for delight. " What in the 
world," he said, " has made my wife alter her mind and become 
good-tempered again ？" Whereupon, taking out a gold piece he had 
hidden, he went forth at noon-day to bay the necessary articles for 
his wife's adornment. Now the sun at this time was scorching hot 
and the earth dried up like a sheet of red copper (as red as a cock's 
feather) ； nevertheless, as Upaka went along from his house to the 
village, 80 oveijoyed was he that he did nought but sing and shoat 
for very delight. 

At this time, Brahmadatta B4ja was reposing in the balcony of 
Hs palace, sleeping through the heat of the day, when suddenly in 
his slumbers he thought he heard the sound of some one shouting 
out the words of a love song. Having listened and beard the 
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sounds, the king himself began to entertain similar thoughts ； and 

so the Gdtha says — 

" Whether from* one's own foolish, thoughts. 
Or from thoughts raised up by others. 
From either cause the pollution of love arises. 
As mysteriously as the lily appears on the water." 

Meantime, Brahmadatta^ having listened to the burthen of the 
love ditty, suddenly roused himself and said, " Who can this fellow 
be that in the broiling sun at noontime goes along singing his love- 
song ？" Having thought thus, he looked through, his window, and 
there he saw Upaka strolling along on the parched and reddened 
ground, carelessly trolling his lay as he went. Then the king, 
calling to his attendant minister, commanded him to bring in the 
fellow to his presence, on which the minister went out and cried 
after him, " Young man ！ (Mdnava) come hither I come hither ！ 
the king wants you." Then Upaka*s heart began to fail him and 
the hairs of his body to stand on end through fear, and he thought 
thus ： " What crime have I committed that the king orders me to 
bis presence ？" But the minister meantime conducted him into 
the palace and brought him to the king. Now, as soon as ever 
Brahmadatta saw him, a sort of affection sprang up in his heart for 
him, and he addressed him in the following GAthas : 

" How is it you are not irritated with the heat. 
Instead of singing your songs and being so light-hearted 
At this time of day, when the sun pours its rays 
On the earth, parched as red as the plumes of the cock ？ 
How is it" etc. [repeated.] 

To which XJpaka replied in the following Gd.thas ： 

" Mahdr^ja ！ at present no heat would irritate me; 
What care I if I be roasted by the sun. 
It is only when a man has had bad luck 
That he gets angry at such trifling matters as these. 
Though the rays of the sun were as hot again. 
This would give me the least x^f trouble just now. 
It is only when a man is vexed ajbout all sorts of things 
That he is irritable and weighedlvdown by care." 

Then the king addressed Upaka, and said, " Manava ！ and pray 
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what were your thoughts just now as you went along in the heat 
singing your ditty ？，， Then Upaka explained to the king' all about 
his private matters at home. Then Brahmadatta addressed him 
thus ： " Manava ！ I pray you don't leave me, but stop here with 
me, and I will give you two golden pieces." Upaka, having received 
these two golden pieces, still hankered after his home, and so ad- 
dressed the king and said, " Mabar^'a ！ I will venture to ask you for 
one more piece, a^id then the three you have given me, with, the one 
I already possess, will make four, and these will buy abundant 
luxuries for my wife at this time of her returning affection." • The 
king having heard this, said, " Pray don't go ； I will give you eight 
pieces." Mdnava having received these, still begged one more [and 
80 on to one hundred and twenty pieces]. The king* then offered 
him the government of a village, a town, a district, and at last con- 
sented to give him half his kingdom. Then Upaka, remaining in 
the palace with Brahtnadatta, thought thus with himself ： " Why 
should I not possess the whole kingdom ？ I have only to slay the 
king as he sleeps, and all will be mine." On this he took a sword in 
his hand, and proceeded to the side of the sleeping monarch, and 
was about to put his plan in execution, when the thought of such 
ingratitude saddenly stopped him, and, raising a shout, he woke 
the king, who inquired the reason of his making such a noise. 
Having told him the truth, the king at first refused to believe him, 
but afterwards, on Upaka's repeated asseveration that it was bo, 
was constrained to credit it ； but yet, owing to his extreme affection 
for him, freely forgave him. On this Upaka, seeing to what a pass 
his covetousness had nearly brought him, resolved to become a re- 
cluse and to leave his home. 

Upaka having joined himself to the company of a 
famous Eishi of Benares, soon acquired supernatural 
powers ( and was able to touch the mn and moon with 
his finger). On hearing this, Brahmadatta, highly gra- 
tified, recited q» Gatha in the presence of his cham- 
berlain, to the effect that Upaka by his previous, 
merit had obtained this great eminence as a Eishi 
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At this time, Brahmadatta had a barber, called Gan- 
gapala, who managed to shave his Majesty's head 
whilst he was asleep, without waking him ； where- 
upon the king, in gratitude and admiration, presented 
him with a village to rule over (》•• e" made him a 
magistrate). But finally, Gangapala followed Upaka's 
example, and^became a Eishi. In consequence of this, 
Brahmadatta and five hundred of his chief ministers 
proceeding to the place where these Eishis dwelt, paid 
them worship. 

"At that time," added Buddha, " I was Upaka; Upali was 
Gangapala, and Suddhodana Edja was Brahmadatta ； whilst his 
five hundred chief ministers were these five hundred Sdkya Princes, 
who have now become my disciples." 

Buddha having declared that UpaJi was the chief of his followers 
in the exercise of moral discipline, proceeded further, in reply to 
the questions of the Bhikshus, to relate the following particulars 
respecting UpaJi's previous Mstory. 

" There was once in days gone by a barber living in this city (Be- 
nares ？) whose wife bore to him a son. Shortly afterwards the bar- 
ber sickened and died. On this his mother took the child to the 
house of his paternal uncle, and gave him into the charge of the 
man and his wife, desiring that he should be brought up to his 
father's trade. Now his uncle was barber to the royal household, 
and constantly went to the palace, where he was detained more or 
less all the day, and had no time to attend to any other business. 
It came to pass, shortly After the child had grown up to boyhood, 
that a certain Pratyeka Buddha came to the city, and begged the 
hairdresser, the boy's uncle, to shave his hair and face. The barber, 
being in a hurry, put the holy man off till the next morning. 
Again the Pratyeka Buddha came on the following morning and 
requested to be shaved. Once more the barber put him off till 
noontide and the evening. So matters continued for several days. 
At last the youth, the barber's nephew, seeing the holy man con. 
Btantly coming to his uncle's house and going away again, in- 



q-nred the raasce, aad, feirrrg cat tbe stmte of the cmse, himsdf 
Tolasteered to skare tie bad o% ILe sum. On this tbe latter con - 
seated, aasaris^ hisi it sbxild be fcr Lis graat bonier. After it was 
orer the Pimrrek* B:ii-iha, by tbe exercise c4 liis spiritual Realties, 
mounted into tbe air and few avmr grmo^dHj as tlie Kin^ of the 
HmnwiH Hien tte Tocth, seeing this miTmrif*, deling both his 
hands, bowed his hemd in ad^ntios, Azid pnred that Hereafter he 
might meet with this Pim^^aBodihA, and be tsa^ht hj him 
that he miglit erer be sared&r-m tLe evil wmys of birth, and remain 
in the ooodition of a. mjji £t to profii by the instructioii of Holy 

"Xo 冒， it 80 hmppened th^ at this rery time the S^a wms in his 
oooncil chamber, snzToanded by his ministers, occupied, with, state 
boainesa (ocMmtmg oat his moneyX when suddenly one of them saw 
this newl J- shared Pratyeka Baddha flying away through the air. 
On thiB, they cried out to the king, * See yonder, oh Kaja ！ goes a 
holy man fresh -shaved flying throagb. space,' The king, looking 
up and seeing the sight, was n^oiced to think of the good fartone 
that should aocrae to the neighbourhood from snch a circamstanoe, 
and qnicklj asked who had been the fortnnate man that had shaved 
the saint. On this his fiunilj barber came forward and said, 'Who 
bat I, yoop nugesty, should have done the matter ？ * 

" The jonth hearing that his nude had boasted thus, boldly came 
forward into tlie king's presence and denounced it as a falsehood, 
and declared that he had been the barber on the oocasion. On this 
the king laughed at him, and said, 'You ！ bow could you have 
shaded him ？ Where is jour razor and where your appliances ？ * 
On this the youth brought forth his instraments, and some of the 
hair of the Pratyeka Baddha, and repeated, ' I shaved the holj 
man, and no one else.' The king, at length convinced, addressed 
bis household barber and said, ' Wretched man ！ how dare yon 
utter sach a lie in my very presence ？ Be gone for ever from my 
palace and my kingdom.' So he banished the uncle and adopted 
the youth as the royal barber and nail-cutter. 

"And so it came to pass that this youth lived and died, and after 
death continued to be bom either as a Deva or man until he was 
again bom in Benares in a barber's family, a beautiftil youth, and 
as he grew ap, well acquainted with all the accomplislunentB and 
arte. 
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"At this time Kasyapa appeared in the world as Buddha. During 
his career he came to Benares, and dwelt in the deer park with two 
myriads of men who had become his disciples. At this time, the 
father of the child just named went to the park to attend to the 
requirements of the Bhikshus, and took his little boy with him. It 
so happened that they were reciting the law in the assembly, and 
some part of it the child heard ； bat the other part of it, with re- 
spect to discipline, he was not allowed to hear. This having hap- 
pened more than once, he inquired the reason, and was told that 
only the Bhikshus were allowed to hear the entire rules of the com- 
munity. On this he inquired, ' Why may I not become a Saman- 
era, and join the community ？' On this he went to the superior 
(Sthavira) and desired permission to take on him the vows of a re- 
cluse, and to leave his home and follow the Lord Kasyapa. And so 
he became a Bhikshu^ and was distinguished for his knowledge 
of the rules of moral discipline (Vinaya). 

" Now it came to pass that among K&syapa's followers was one 
called Prabhdpala. ！ Respecting him Kdsyapa predicted that he 
should be born as a Buddha, his name should be Sdkya, and one of 
his principal followers should be this youth distinguished for his 
knowledge of the precepts. And so, oh Bhikshus, it has come to 
pass, for I was then PrabMpala, and that youth is Upali, who is 
the chief of my disciples in respect of his acquaintance with the 
moral law." 

[Kioaen LIV contains 6,664 words, and cost 3.332 taels.] 



CHAPTER LV. 

History of RahClla. 

Now at this time Saddh6danaE^*a requested Buddhaandthepriests 
to accept of his hospitality on the morrow, and as the world- 
honoured one remained silent, the Bija understood he had ac- 
cepted the invitation, and so rising up, he paid his homage, and 
having circumambulated the holy one threo times, lie returned 
with his followers to his palace, and made all necessary prepara- 
tions for the entertainment. 
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On the morrow, therefore, the ESja sent his messengers to the 
place where Buddha was, to bid him and the Bhikshus come to the 
feast, for all things were ready. Accordingly, the world-honoured 
one, surrounded right and left by his disciples, himself leading the 
way, went forward to the palace of Suddhddana I^ja. Having 
entered the royal apartment, they took their seats in due order 
according to the law. Then the king himself personally waited 
upon his guests, and after the feast was over he provided water for 
cleansing the mouth and hands, and then taking a small seat he 
came and took his place in front of Buddha and thus began the 
discourse. " Oh ！ that the honoured of men would open his mouth 
in instruction, and teach us some of his own divine lessons ！" On 
this Buddha opened his mouth, and taught his father and the rest 
the secrets of his law. After the discourse, he arose and returned 
to his own place. Then by the intervention of S^ripuira, Suddho- 
dana E^'a obtained light and became a disciple. 

Now at this time Eahula began to be about six years of age, 
having been born six years after his father had left his home. His 
mother, therefore, seeing Buddha had returned to Kapilavasta, 
and in recollection of all the charges which, had been made against 
her, resolved to set the matter clear, and to vindicate both her 
own and her son's character. So Yas6dhar& sent messengers to 
Buddha to ask him to an entertainment on the morrow. Ac- 
cordingly, as the day dawned, Buddha and his 1,200 followers pro- 
ceeded to the palace, and entering into the apartment appointed, 
they took their §eats in due order. Then Yas6dhar4 instructed 
BaMla her son in this wise 一 " My child ！ the great Shaman who 
is now our guest is your father, go to him then and speak to him ！，， 
On this the child RahMa proceeded to the side of the world-honoured 
and said to him, " How are you. Shaman ！ are you quite happy 
and well ？，， Then Suddhodana E^'a asked Buddha plainly, " Is it 
true or not that this is your son ？，， To which the world-honoured 
one replied, " Yasodharft is perfectly pure and innocent. This is 
my son." Then the E^'a and all the company present were ex- 
ceedingly glad, they rejoiced and exulted for joy at the news. 

Then Suddhodana requested some of the priests to ask Buddha 
to relate the previous history of Yasodharft and Bahtda, and how 
it was that the child was borne so long by his mother. 

Then Buddha addressed all the Bhikshus and said ~ "I remem- 
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ber in years long gone by, there was a certain king of the Brahman 
caste whose name was Jin-tien;i this monarch had two sons born 
to him, the one was called Siirya (Sun), the other (Moon) Chandra.* 
They both of them had a distaste for the world and its pleasures, 
and desired to become religious mendicants. Now not long after 
their minds were so directed, the king their father died. Then the 
two princes, Siirya and Chandra, consulted together as to the suc- 
cession. The elder said, * You, my brother, ought to assume the 
reins of government, and rule the kingdom/ The other said, ' It 
is clearly your duty, as the elder, to do so.， To this the first 
replied, ' Not so, you must of necessity be king because I am going 
to give up the world and become a recluse.' The other answered, 
• It is your duty to reign, I shall not consent to be your substi- 
tute/ Then Surya replied, ' What are the rules customary before 
accepting the royal authority ？， The other answered, ' First of all 
you adopt the royal title/ 'And if,, said Surya, *a man after this 
disobeys or disregards the authority which the king takes, what is 
done to him f ' He is punished heavily/ said the other. ' Well 
then/ said S<!lrya, ' I now take the title of king, and I order you to 
conduct the empire in my stead. I am about to become a recluse.* 
Thus Siirya, having given the kingdom to his brother, went into 
the desert as a hermit, to practise religion, accompanied by many 
of his relations and friends. Then Sdrya, seeing all his followers 
around him, undertook to be their teacher, and he made a vow to 
the effect that henceforth he would rely only on their charitable 
offerings for his own support, and that he would have nothing, and 
take nothing himself unless freely given him, down even to a 
draught of water and a tooth- cleaner (twig of willow for cleaning 
the mouth and teeth). But after a time it came to pass that S{lrya 
forgot his vow, and being in want of some medicinal • herbs and 
other things, in the absence of any one to offer them to him, he 
went and helped himself. And so also one evening when he was 
thirsty, and saw a certain person's pitcher (kundika) full of water, he 
went and helped himself and put the empty pitcher on one side. 
Then the owner of the pitcher coming and finding some one had 
taken the water that was in it said, ' What thief has stolen the 



Man-Heaven or Man-God {Manushya-deva ？) . 
Confer, Weber's Edmayana, pp. 4, 5, n. 
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t ofm^pitoWP It ia no Kahi thkt dwells here, it ia i 
； nothing elie." Then Bdrja acknoirledg«d what he liw 
done, and received the Ml pardon of the otli«r. But bis heart wa 



weighed Aowa and Ml of grief because of his bioken ' 
a youth, one of hia foUowere, coming to him for aome basinMi o 
other bowed down at Mb feet, as he wae ocouBtomed when he cam, 
into his preBSnce, but SQiya Bislii forbad him and 8iud, ' My bod 
no more bow down to me, for lam a thief ！' To which the youtl 
replied, ' Upidhyaya 1 (nnuter) haw bo V Then be told the entbi 
oironmstances of his caae, smd demanded that tboy elunild puairi 
bim aa a thief. But they declined to do auTtbing in the matter 
and BO Stlrya Kdii naot'ed to gire himMlf up to tlie idn^ to bt 
tranted m hia odme dewrred. Then his fai^>tharChAndTa, hetwii^ 
that Sdi7» wulted to come to Iris mtj, sent forth hones uti 
d^hanta, etc., to oondoct him then, and on his approach OJun' 
dm bowed down at hie foet in teverence. Bat Stay^ forbad him 
and B^d, 'I am ft thief, oome here to be ponielied, do not pay mt 
reverence r Then S&Tya tdd the wlicQe ciicamBtancSH ； on beaiing 
them Chaadia me rory aonj, bat all at once he bethonght him ol 
an expedient and aaid, 'I pass » law that ail Bishia m&y take 
medioinal herba and water when they need tihein.' To this Stirya 
replied, ' HahAilja I yon make this a Uw now, but it waa not m 
befonl' but Chaiidn replied, ' It haa been bo from the di^ I m- 
oended th« throne, I Ju'e freely permitted all Shamana and Brmh- 
mauB to take these things, so joa line oommittad no lobbeiy.' 
Shya was still disBatiBfied, and at length, at tlie an^eation of hla 
HtUe conain who waa atonding I^, ChBadn ordered the BisM to 
go mto hiB own royal garden, and ooneider hiniwlf &a a prisoner. 
Sow by a BtTKDge accident after this interriair was over, Chandra 
Mttirely forgot about bis brother being in the garden for six days ； 
after tbie interval the recollection of the fact came back, and be 
liDrriodlj inquired of hia miniBterg whether the Eiahi had gone or 
not? BeariDff that he had not gone, he immediately gave ordan 
that all the colpritB in hie kingdom who ware suffering impriocai- 
meDt should be set at liberty, and all other oraaturea, birds and 
beasts, and Uken going to the garden, lie offered to Sftrya every 
kind of obuitable offering, in the war W maat and dxink, and 
then gam him the opIaoiL of karing trIienOTer lie liked> On ^htf 
8&7a deported." 
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" Now,** said Buddha, " at that time I was SArya, and BaMla 
was Chandra, and because he allowed that Bishi to remain for six 
days in the garden, unattended to and without food, therefore he 
was himself for six years shut up in liis mother's womb, unable to 
find deliverance." 

" Again, I remember in years gone by there was a large herd of 
cows kept by a certain rich man. Every day the wife and daugh- 
ter of the owner of the cows went to milk them. Once the mother 
took the girl with her, and made her carry the larger of the two 
milk pails ； on returning home, the mother kept urging the girl to 
go faster as that part of the road was dangerous. But the girl 
only complained of the heavy weight of the pail of milk. At last, 
when her mother continued to urge her on, she got angry, and put 
down the pail and said, ' Here, mother ！ you carry my pail for a 
bit, whilst I step on one side for a purpose.* And so having got 
rid of the milk-pail, she let her mother carry it a distance of six 
krosaSj, whilst she dawdled behind. Now this girl was afterwards 
bom as Yas6dhard., and because of her undutifal conduct to her 
mother in making her carry the heavy pail for six krdsas, she had 
to carry Bahula for six years." 

The world-honoured one having explained these matters, and 
further preached tho law to Suddh6dana and his guests, rose up 
and departed. 

Then Yas6dhard sent BahMa to the place where Buddha was, 
and told the child to ask his father for his kingdom (or authority 
over a district). On this the child came to where Buddha was, and 
going up to him said, " I want the Shaman to give me a kingdom. 
I waDt the Shaman to give me authority over a district.** On this 
Buddha holding out his hand, Eahiila took it, and thus they went 
on together. Finally Buddha delivered BaMla to the care of 
Sariputra, who instructed him in the rules of moral discipline, and 
finally he was admitted as a member of the community. And on 
this occasion Buddha bare record that, of all his disciples, Rahi^la 
should be most remarkable for holding or keeping the precepts of 
the law (moral precepts). [The foregoing is what the Mahctsanghi- 
has sa/y. The Kasyaptyas say somewhat otherwise, ds follows] •• 一 

Now, when Suddli6dana had prepared the feast for the world- 
honoured one, he gave strict orders through the palace that no one 
should tell Eahiila that Buddha was his father. Accordingly, the 
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xiezr: ju^jrr.rnr JAiiififc sczmxmdiic t»r g^*"-— nf Ik rm-r. 
yffutsnfisftvt w -LWr crm-t ^iiSHt Bnoffia ibb. "sr. -air -A^ 
«>I 零] *t r«kCT. Tua. Bnddiik. sizTuxmoBC ly -aie TKiiLwt' — i -wi 
is. ixvxbx^ yrjW3^^^ ix ardar k&c v-jljl oBBomm ypygdi 

ffl'.lidag^ iriit T*ffT sm^ incgpfiBBd, snfl im ， i 醮 iiiriii^ p^He^ 
hff idik ktsamiudd jcassSE Tatar aaaife ~«rjt^ i^uir ae- 

i^wfi/mtfot ^rbx^xj, iotd iJCriSL irflis i^' Tx> laie 

'A l^fifT war jiiyft *«pt, on irLicii bbe said. 
曹 L'/M; tkixi bright u ^old, is joisr iMiberJ" 
" JitfT^T vmf>s I vsu horn h^re I bemrd beuer nev^" and qoi^f 
nui dc/wn, and going up to Baddha^ sftt dovn by bis side, 
f/r/ttTkA, ViiSjmM orer with the rc^ cf his father. The Blukshu 
wiMhf)d Uj drire him away, bat the woxld-h<Mioiiied one CortMid t^wf* 
urA wM, " lAit him staj, and let him hide hinwelf in my robeL" 
IViim tl^ fhHugt over, Saddhodana haTing hhnsplf waited <m the 
prUMa, and prorided water, etc, for cifansfng the moath. and 
fini/;*frn, ih*t king occupying a small seat near the world-honoared 
(鎮, ypsUmtid to the exposition of the law. Then Buddha began 

" Of a] I asum^ces (that by) Fire is the chief. 
Of all exhausting pagsions Grief is the chief^ 
Of all men a King is the chief. 
Of all waters the Sea is the cMet 
Of all Htars the Moon is the chief. 
Of all lights the Sun is the chief ； 




* Th« Ktanzaa following are also to be found in the "Sela Sutta 力 
(•wciH. J if, 20) of the "Satta Nipata." Translated by Sir M. 
Coom4ra tiwamy (Triibner k Co.). 
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Above, below, and through the earth. 
Amongst all creatures that have life. 
Whether gods or men, Baddha is chief." 

Having repeated these lines with a view to excite in Suddh6dana 
some desire or thought about religion, the world-honoured one 
arose and departed to his place. 

Then Suddh6daiia having to be occupied for some time in official 
duties, Bahiila took the opportunity of leaving the palace and 
going after Buddha. On this the world-honoured one took him by 
the hand, and went onwards with him to the Nyagrodha grove. 
Then, at his own request, Bahula was admitted by Sdriputra into 
the community as a Saman'era. [The Bhikshus having reminded 
Buddha that the age for ordination was 20, the world-honoured made 
it a rule that at 15 (Bahiila*s age) a youth may be received as a Sama- 
nera (novice).'] 

Meantime, Suddhodana having sent every necessary article of 
food for the use of Buddha and his followers, now sat down to meat 
himself, and desired to have EaMla by his side ； but on sending 
for him he was nowhere to be found. Then tbe king ordered 
messengers to go to the different resorts of the prince ； first to the 
Asoka grove, and see if he was in either of the palaces there. Not 
finding him, he sent to the Nyagrodha grove, and then the mes- 
sengers came back with the news that BaMla had entered the 
community. Then Saddh6dana was filled with grief, and rising 
up he went to the place where Buddha was. Arrived there the 
king explained how he had successively intended to leave his king- 
dom to Nanda, Ananda, Aniraddha, and EahMa, but all these had 
become Ascetics, and now the king said, " I may as well resign my 
throne, for there is no one to succeed me." [Then Buddha made the 
rule that no one should he admitted to the community, except he had the 
express sanction of his parentsj] Then for the sake of Suddhddana, 
the world-honoured one entered on an explanation of the law, and 
80 filled the king's heart with joy. After this the Bdja returned 
borne. 

[There are other teachers^ who say that BahQla was horn two years he- 
fore Buddha commenced his six years* penomce, and that sevenyears after 
he had arrived at supreme wisdom, he went to Kapilavastu, This 
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would make RahUla exactly 15 years old at the time of his becoming a 
Samanera.] 

Again the body of teachers (stbaviras ？) say that MaMprajapati 
having through much weeping lost her sight, then twelve years after- 
wards when Buddha returned to Kapilavastu, she, with. Rahtila and 
99,000 of the Sikyas, went forth to salute him. Then hearing of 
the wonderful miracles which he wrought, such as causing' fire to 
proceed from one part of his person and water from another, she 
took some of the miraculous water, and washing her eyes with it 
was restored to sight. 

Then all the Bhikshus astonished at this miracle, Buddha said 
this was not the first time such an occurrence had taken place in 
the history of MahdprajfLpati, and at the request of all the disciples, 
he related the following history. 

[Kiouen LV contains 5833 words, and cost 2.917 taels.] 



CHAPTER LVI. 

" I BEMEMBEB, oh Bhikshus ！ in years gone by there was a monntam 
in the Kasi country, near Benares, which, was called TJtsanga, on 
the southern face of which was a garden beautifully adorned with 
flowers, and water-tanks, and shady groves. Now in this mountain 
at a certain time there gathered a herd of elephants, amongst 
which was a certain female elephant that gave birth, to a young 
one of a perfectly white colour except its head, which was of a 
dark rosy colour like the head of the Indragopa^ bird. Moreover, 
this elephant had six tusks (chhadanta), and its seven parts planted 
on the ground (four feet, two tusks, and trunk). Now, this young 
elephant, having grown up to its full size, was so piously endowed 
that it even fetched food and other necessaries for its parents so 
that it would never touch anything to eat himself till they had first 
been supplied. And so it happened that on one occasion, having 
wandered rather far in search of food, this elephant was seen by a 
certain chief of hunters, who, having set eyes on him, thought thus ： 

1 ALCCording to certain teachers. 

2 But this is generally regarded as a beetle, or cochineal. 
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*■ An elephant like this none ought to ride but King Brahmadatta 
himself.' Having thought thus, he went straight to Brahmadatta 
and said, ' Mahdraja ！ you must know that in such and such a place 
there is a certain beautiful elephant, its body perfectly white, etc., 
fit only for your majesty to ride. May it please you, therefore, to 
send proper persons to the spot to trap this elephant and bring it to 
your majesty/ Then the Edja summoned his elephant trappers 
to his presence, and told them just what the lord of the huntsmen 
had stated, and then ordered them to go at once and take the 
elephant and afterwards bring him to his presence. Then these 
trappers, taking with them cords and snares, went to the spot in- 
dicated, and, by means of certain charms (calls) they soon caused 
the young elephant to approach the spot. No sooner had he come 
near than the trappers enclosed him in their snare, and having 
safely bound him, they brought him at once to Brahmadatta 
Eaja. 

" Then the king, seeing the party approaching, went forth to meet 
them, and was so charmed with the beauty of the captive animal 
that he exclaimed^ ' There never was sucb. a beautiful creature, 
fit only for a king to ride.' Then the king himself proceeded to 
feed and provide for the animal, using every kind of endearing ges- 
ture and attention. Nevertheless, the elephant did nothing but 
sigh and moan and weep. King Brahmadatta, seeing this, and 
wondering at it, came and stood in front of the creature, and, 
clasping his hands together in token of respect, spoke to it thus ： 
' I have given you every kind of choice food, I have taken every 
cai'e that your cords and housings do not hurt you, and I have 
treated you with the utmost gentleness, and yet I see that your 
heart is so sad that all my tenderness is lost. How is it that you 
are so sorrowful ！ What can be done for you to give you any plea- 
sure. Tell me and it shall be done ！， Then the young elephant 
addressed Brahmadatta and said, * I could explain it all in a mo- 
ment, if that would give your Majesty any pleasure/ Then the 
king reflected, * How wonderful to hear this creature reply to me in 
human language ！' Then the king bade him tell him all the case 
and explain the matter thoroughly. On this the young elephant told 
him how he had been accustomed to feed his father and mother, 
and how he was trapped in the very place where he was seeking 
iood for them, and then he represented how broken-hearted his 
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parents would be, and he said. ' Let me but go give them some 
food, and I promise your majesty I will return and partake of all 
you provide for me.' Then the king was astonished beyond mea- 
sure at the singular piety of the elephant, and he thought, ' I would 
rather myself be condemned to hell than prevent this faithful crea- 
ture from fulfilling his duty to his parents.' So he loosed him 
at once and let him go, and bade him be ever happy in attending to 
the wants of his parents, and so the G&tha says ： 

" * Go and welcome, thou faithful elephant NAga, 
Nourish and cherish thy parents as in duty bound, 
I would rather lose my life, and end it now. 
Than cause thee and them the grief of separation.' 

" So Brahmadatta having set the elephant at liberty, he gra- 
dually found his way back to his native mountain. But meantime 
his mother, from grief at losing her son, had wept herself blind, 
and so had wandered away from the place where she had dwelt be- 
fore, nor could she find her way back to the spot she had left. And 
now the elephant cub, coming to the place, and not seeing* his mother 
set up a loud cry and wept for very sorrow. Then the mother, hear- 
ing the cry and knowing the voice of her offspring, at once replied 
with a lamentable and tearful cry. The son, guided by the sound, 
soon came to the spot where his ^mother was, and seeing- her 
sta^nding unmoved by the side of a water-tank, he ran forward 
and, filled with joy, he took his trunk full of water and bathed his 
mother with the cooling stream. Then the mother, through the 
power of that refreshing stream, recovered her sight, and per- 
ceiving her offspring before her, she asked what had befallen him 
that he had been absent so long from her. Then he told her his 
adventure, and when she had heard it she exclaimed, as she rejoiced 
with exceeding joy, * Oh ！ may that merciful Eaja Brahmadatta 
partake with me in my happiness, and never want wife or child 
servant or minister, to wait upon him and supply all hia require- 
meitts.' 

"Then Buddha explained that at that time he was the young ele- 
phant king 一 the elephant-mother was Mahdprajdpati Gk)tami and 
that she recovered her sight in the same way as the elephant dam 
bad done." 
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The History of the conversion of Nanda. 

§ 2. Now it came to pass that the world-honoured one, amidst all 
the followers whom he had converted, regretted most of all not to 
find Nanda, the S&kya Prince. He had repeatedly urged him to 
leave his home and follow him, but Nanda had refused, saying he 
would gladly administer of his substance to the support of Buddha 
and the priests, but that he would not leave his home and become 
a disciple. All his invitations having been in vain, the world- 
honoured one, having finished his noon-day meal, taking with him 
one disciple, proceeded to the house of that S&kya Prince, Nanda. 
Now just at this time Nanda was on the top of his house with his 
female companion (Sundari), and, as they loitered ap and down 
and looked about, or sat down, suddenly they saw the world- 
honoured one approaching. Then, through a feeling of reverence, 
Nanda got up, and, descending from the tower, went forth to meet 
Buddha, and bowed down at his feet. Having then stood on one 
side he spake thus ： " Welcome, O Lord ！ Whence dost thou come ？ 
Oh, enter, I pray you, my unworthy mansion and rest awhile ！，， 
On tills, the Lord entered the house of Nanda and took a seat. 
Having spoken a few complimentary words, he then sat silent. 
On this, Nanda began to speak, and asked the Lord if he would 
partake of either food or drink. But Buddha assured him he had 
already eaten and required nothing in addition. Then Nanda 
replied, *' But may I not offer you a dish of broth (congee) pro- 
vided at an irregular^ hour ？，， Buddha replied to Nanda, " As you 
please." Then Nanda said, "Even so, my Lord ！" and he took 
Buddha's patra, and, filling it up with congee, he offered it to him 
as a meal provided at an irregular hour. But Buddha hesitated to 
accept it, as did also the attendant he had brought with him, 
and then Buddha, with his follower, rose from his seat, and made 
as though he would return to his dwelling-place. 

Then Nanda, the S&kya Prince, taking the patra full of honey and 
rice, went out and followed Buddha. Meantime his sweetheart 
(Sundari) at the top of the tower, seeing Nanda carrying a patra 
full of honey and rice out of the house, called out to him and said, 

1 " Fi shi tseung" an extraordinary supply of food 一 i. e. excep- 
tional or irregular as to time. 

B1& 
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*' Nanda, my Prince ！ ( Arya) where are yoa going On this Na]idi» 
pointing to the dish he held in his hands, said that he was going to 
offer the food therein contained to Tathigata» and would imme- 
diately return home. Then Sandait replied, " Oh, do oome back 
foon, and don't let anything delay yoa." 

Meantime, the world-honoured one, having- left Kanda'ta house, 
began to walk here and there, and to stop in the different streetB 
of the town, wishing everyone to see Nanda following' him with 
the dish fall of (anseasonable) food. So when the people saw it, 
they begftn to say, " Why Nanda has become a disciple, and is fol- 
lowing hifl master ！" 

At length the Lord, having arrived at the San^harama, mide 
a sign with his hand to one of the Bhikshas to take the dish full of 
food from the hand of Nanda. On this the Bhikshn, perceiving the 
intention of the Lord, went straightway ap to Nanda and took the 
di«h. Then Nanda, bowing his head in reverence, desired permis- 
sion to return to his home; on which Buddha replied, "Nanda! 
return not to your house, abide here." But Nanda urged that he 
wished not to become a recluse, but rather to remain in a position 
to 翥 how hospitality and charity to the Lord and the priests. 

Then Buddha replied, "In this vast continent of Jambadw!pft» 
which is seven thousand yojanas across, broad at the top, narrow 
at tho bottom, like the tapering of a chariot from front to rear, 
there are a vast number of priests, nameroas as the tender shoots 
which grow ap in a bamboo plantation. Now, suppose there 霄 ere 
a pious man or woman who carefully tended all these Bahat8, and 
provided them with a sufficiency of all the articles of the four sorts 
they needed, and after their NirvAna erected monuments over 
their ashes, and presented before these monuments every kind of 
religious offering 一 flowers, incense, lamps, etc. ； tell me, Nanda! 
do you think that man or woman would acquire muoh merit or 
little ？,, Nanda replied, " very much merit, oh Lord ！ ，， 

"Nevertheless," said Buddha, "the man who leaves his home to 
become my disciple, has much greater merit. Moveover, Nanda! 
you should be satisfied that the enjoyment of pleasure is moment- 
ary and passing, and is attended with much sorrow ； for all the 
indulgences of sense are impermanent and perishing', full of evil 
and misery ― regard them so, oh Nanda ！ and you will cease to 
hanker after them, and desire to escape from their power." 
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Nanda hearing this discourse about the misery of bodily indul- 
gence, although he had no real desire to become a recluse, yet out 
of deference to Buddha, acquiesced and said, " I ought to be- 
come a disciple." On this, Baddha made a sign to one of the 
Bhikshus, and desired him to send for the hair-cutter at once, who 
having arrived, approached to Nanda as though to shave his head; 
on this Nanda addressed him and said : " What advantage will it 
be, if you do cut off my locks ？ " to whom Buddha replied, " Suffer 
it to be BO ； for thus you enter into my community, and by the 
very discipline, you cast away all sorrow, and put an end to all the 
sources of misery." Then Nanda permitted him to shave his head, 
and after seven days he assumed the Kash&ya robes, and the 
alms-dish, and so completed the act of professed disoipleship. 

Now Nanda was a man of great personal beauty, his body 
straight and comely and of a golden hue, and just like that of 
TatbAgata. So he had a Eashaya garment made similar to his 
master's, and having received it, he put it on. Then all the Bhik- 
shus, seeing him at a distance gradually approaching the assem- 
bly, thought that he was the lord himself, and so proceeded to rise 
from their places to salute him, and only when they discovered 
their mistake did they return. Then the Bhikshus expostulated 
with Nanda for having a garment precisely the bhape and size of 
their lord's, and represented the case to Buddha himself; on 
wliich he asked Nanda if it were so, and when he said, " Yes ！ my 
Lord ! it is as you say," then he forbad it, and said, " From this 
time forth, let no Bhikshu presume to wear a garment (sanghati) 
of the same size as mine ！ or if he does, let him be dealt with as 
the law (Pratimdksha) directs !" Then Nanda thought thus 一 
" The master does not allow my garment to be of equal size with 
his, at any rate I may have a beautifully adorned and shining one 
(bespangled) ！" And so he assumed one of this character, and 
with painted eyes, and luxurious slippers, his umbrella in his left 
hand and his alms-dish in his right, he proceeded to the spot 
where Buddha was and said, " Lord ！ I desire to go to the town 
and beg my food!" Then Buddha answered and said, "It is 
clearly out of the question, and impossible, oh youth ！ for surely 
you have accepted the vows and become a recluse, is it not so ？" 
" True ！ my lord ！，， Nanda answered, " it is so." " Then if this be 
the case," said Buddha, " what means this bespangled garment. 
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and yoor body ho oared for, your eyea anointed with nngnents, and 
your feat shod with delicate slippers, thftt nmbrella in your band, 
and Uie patra in the other as if you were going to beg P If, Ifandft, 
yon were living in a desert place (Aianyaha), &nd yota gannenti 
were soiled and uapretentioiu, jott might then be permittad to go 
a begging to get food enoof^ to keep yon sliTe; bat not u lb 
case iB now." And Vbea tbia world-honoiued one nddad t*"', QStlu 
and Boid ~ 

« When elaSl we we thi* Nuida, 
Dwelling in a desert spot, go o-b^g^ng t 
Contented with little ； cardess about Uie reat ； 
And T^joidng to have got lid <rfftll anxious thought ！'' 

Then the lord, moved by tliia ciloniiiatauGe, aeaembled the 
BhikshDH and said, " Brethren 1 from ！ isnceforth let none of mj 
disciplsB wear a deooratad robe, or nee any nugveuts, or lightlj 
li<dd hia pitia, and so go a-begging j whoe'er commits Mmsal 
-,t with 01 



thus, let Viim be dealt with aocording; to the law." 

Nererthelesg, Nuida, though obliged to give ap his beuilzAil 
robe and the other peraouJ OidonimeaitB ws lutre named, oovld not 
foi^t the joya of Ma rojal home, and tho delight ftffindad him 
the company of Snndui, Hid '。 all di^ loDg In hig retreat be did 
nothing bat dn'w tko figure of his aweetiheart oa » fragment of , 
tile, with a burnt piew of stick as a penoil, and delight himself 
Witt gazing at her from morning till night Then Buddha, 
baring been aeqtuinted irith the circnmHtance, asaembled tiia 
Bhikahns, sud solemnly wained them against any bucIl misoondact 
H this, and fiwbad it axdar penalty of eipnlsion from the oomma- 
nlij. Tbm BgAin, at a certain tine Nonda waa commiasioned, 
Mcording to Ua tam, to take cha^e of the Tih&n and ^oard it 
On whioh he began to think thoB ~ "TatUgsta la gobtg to tbe 
town to iMg hia food, I will t4ke the opportnnitgp of escaping And >»■ 
tntniug to my bmaa I" The lord, knowing hia tbonghts, said to him 
befoi« he departe^i " Nanda I if yon should have occasion to leave 
tbA Tih&ta, be snra before yon go to dose all tbe doors of tbe dif- 
ferent apaitmeuta." The worid-hononred one having aaid tbia, 
departed at onoafbv the tom, to beg hia daily meal. XheaNandA 
thon^t tlma,— "How ic my opportnuitj &tt wcftpa and to letnrn 
>fthe TOiln, he uw that Uu 
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lord's chamber was open, lie went therefore and closed it ； and as 
did so, he thought, " I will just shut this one door and then 
hasten to my home." No sooner had he shut this door, than he 
saw the door of Sariputra*s chamber wide open, then he ran to 
shut that door and thought, " Now then I will go back to my 
home," but just then he saw MogaJan's door standing open, and 
so he ran and shut it ； no sooner had he done that, than he saw 
the door of Mahakfisyapa's chamber open [and so on with i Ma- 
hakatyiyana's^ Uravilva K^syapa's, Nadikasyapa's, Gayakasyapa's, 
Upasena's, Kuvira's^ (？ ), Mahachunda's, Bevata's, Upalivata's 
door]. Having thus gone from cell to cell shutting the doors, 
and seeing that lie had no sooner shut one than another opened, 
and when he shut that, another » Nanda began to think thus with 
himself, " It is no use taking any more trouble, these Bhikshus 
will be sure to find fault with me, whether the doors are open or 
shut. I will hasten away and return home, for the master will be 
back soon." Having thought thus, he hurried through the .Nya- 
grodha garden wishing to escape ； but just then the world-honoured 
one, by his spiritual power perceiving what was taking place, im- 
mediately transported himself to the spot, and entered the Ny&- 
grodha garden just as Nanda was hastening away from the Vihdra 
towards Bajagriha. Suddenly catching sight of Buddha, Nanda 
sat down behind a tree to conceal himself. But the lotd by bis 
power caused the tree to rise straight up into the air, and so Nanda 
was discovered sitting in his place of concealment. 

Buddha then addressed him " Where are you going, Nanda ？" 
to which he replied, " I was going back to my home, for I cannot 
reconcile myself to give up the pleasures of my palace and the 
society of Sundari, and I can find no comfort in the practice of the 
Brahma-chariya (continence), I therefore desire to give up the 
attempt and to return home." Then Buddha, on account of this 
confession, spake thus 一 

" Does the man who wishes to escape from the wood. 
When escaped, return and enter it again ？ 



Eia-tchen-yen for Eia-to-yen-na. 
Kauchtila P or Mahakauchtila. 
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You, oh Vdgara ! seeing these things. 

From the net escaped, return you to the net.'" 

Then the lord, having recited this fragment of the law for the 
good of Nanda, farther exhorted him in these words, "Tou should, 
oh 'Fenerable Nanda, compose your mind to obey the directions 
of my law, and so entirely rid yourself of all disappointment and 
sorrow in the diligent practice of self denial and abstention." 
Thus the world-honoured one instructed Nanda; bat notwith- 
standing all this, he could not forget the pleasures of bis former 
life, and he still longed to give up his religious profession, and to 
return home to his palace and his mistress. 

Now about this time, a certain nobleman asked Buddha to par- 
take of hospitality at his house, on which occasion it happened to 
be Nanda's torn to take charge of the temple and g^ard it; at 
this time Nanda thought, " I will take this opportunity while the 
lord is away to return to my home." But Buddha, knowing his 
thoughts and his purpose, spoke to him before he went, " Remem- 
ber, Nanda ！ that you must sweep and water the temple, and fill 
all the pitchers (kandikas) with water." On this the master went 
to the town. Meantime Nanda reflected thus 一 " What should 
prevent me returning home at once." Whilst thus planning his 
escape, he looked towards the cell of Buddha and saw it was full 
of dirt, on which he thought, "I will just sweep out the dirt from 
the cell of Buddha, then I will go." Resolving on this, he went in 
and fetched a broom and proceeded to carry out his purpose. Bnt 
as soon as he had brushed the dirt away, a breeze seemed to spring 
up and blew it all back again, leaves and dust and dirt. Then 
Nanda thought, "I will just ran and fill up the different pitchers 
(kandikas) of the priests, and then I will hurry home." Thinking 
thus, Nanda went to each cell, and taking the water-vessels filled 
them up in succession, but no sooner had he filled up one than it 
upset and all the water was wasted again. Then Nanda thought, 
" what is the use of trying to sweep up the dirt, or fill the water 
vessels 一 it is all in vain. Tath&gata will soon be here ； I will 
hurry home as fast as I can." 、 

1 Fu-ka lo. There seems to be a play on the word " Vagurd," a 
net. Vide also Kai-yuen-shi-kian-mU' lu, vol. i, fol. 20. ° * 
* Chang-lo, it may be " oh honourable." 
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Thmking thus, he hastened through the Nyagrodha wood, in- 
tending to return to his palace. Then the world-honoured, as he 
sat in the nobleman's house, by the exercise of the power of dhdne 
sight (samanta chakku), perceived how the case waa with Kanda, 
and 80, by his power of transformation, he passed unseen from the 
nobleman's house straight to the Nyagrodha wood, and there ap- 
peared right in front of Nanda, as he was hurrying onwards to- 
wards Eljagrilia. Then Nanda^ seeing Buddha, and wiflhing to 
hide himself from him, ran down a high bank into a hollow, and 
there crouching down, sat still. Then Buddha, by his spiritual 
power, caused that hollow place to become level as one's hand. 
Seeing Nanda there, he asked him whither he was going, and on 
what business ？ Then Nanda again told his master that he had 
no heart for the life of an ascetic, and he longed to go back to his 
palace and the arms of Sundari his mistress. 

Then Buddha began to discourse on the deceptive character of 
female beauty ； he bade Nanda think that the body which he was 
so enamoared of was but a collection of bones and flesh ~> within 
it, what vilenesB and filth, what impurity and disgusting secre- 
tions, etc. ； and then he added as an argument, the following 
verses again ： 

" Does the man," etc. [as before]. 

And then Buddha dwelt on the power of religion and self-con- 
trol to secure peace and expel sorrow. But the teaching was all in 
vain, for Nanda still longed for a life of pleasure, and could not 
endure the restraint of discipleship. 

And so it came to pass that he got six of the common (lowd) sort 
of priests to come to him, and from morning till night they did 
nothing but talk about worldly matters and forbidden pleasures. 
Then Buddha, perceiving the evil consequences of this conduct, 
determined to break off the intimacy between Nanda and these 
worthless priests, sent a message to him, and said, " Nanda ！ the 
Tath&gata wishes you to accompany him to Eipilavastu.'^ Nanda 
readily assented to this intimation, and so they went together. 
On entering the city, they gradually passed along till they came 
to the shop of a fishmonger. Then Tath&gata, seeing within the 
shop a mat of straw, on which a hundred and more dead and 
stinking fish were placed, he bade Nanda go inside and bring him 
a handful of the straw ； having done this and held it in his hand a 
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little while, Buddha told him to fling it mwmj. After thk, & 
Mfltfter bade him imell his hand* and asked him if he peredTed 
AOjihiog diBagreeablo ？ On this, Xanda explained tbaft tlie sadl 
of tbi9 fi«h was most offensive and impure. 

[Kioaen LVI contains 5784 words, and cost 2L893 tm^]. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

§ 1. Whieexjpow Buddha replied, "very true! Tery true, Nanda! 
and so it U if a man keep evil company; the influence of tliin society 
will always affect the life of such a person, and produce its evil 
consoqaences ； ，, and then he recited this Gdtha : 

" Jast M a man living in a fisherman's hut. 
Takes in his hand a single straw on which fish had been placed. 
And go scents himself with the stink of the fish. 
So is he who keeps bad company." 

(And then Buddha enters a perfumer's shop, and taking- a small 
quantity of scent, and placing it on Nanda，8 hand^ he addresses 
him thuH) : 

" Am when upon the hand is poured a little scented water. 
Or aromatic powder of any kind. 
The power of the perfume destroys all other scent, 
Sach is the inflaence of a virtuous friend upon the life." 

Then Buddha, having left Kdpilavasta and returned to his own 
place, being sarroanded by his disciples, he addressed Nanda thus : 
" Nanda ！ if you desire the company of Mends, choose not the bad 
or the six Bhikshus with whom you have now made alliance but 
consort with Mogalan, or Saripiitra, or Mah&kAsyapa, or Katy- 
Ayana, or UravilvakAsyapa, etc., and then credit shall be given 
you. And then he recited these verses ： ― 

" If a man makes friends of bad men. 
He will lose his character, even in this world. 
By the influence of such companions 
A man hereafter goes to hell. 
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But if one choose the good and virtuous as friends. 
And follow their example in the daily work of life, 
Though he may not come to great advantage (in the present 
world). 

Still he shall escape the cause of future pain." 

Notwithstanding all the advice of the world-honoured one, 
Nanda still hankered after the enjoyments of worldly rank and 
sensual pleasures. Whereupon Buddha resolved to have recourse 
to some expedient to wean Mm from these fascinations. So by 
his spiritual power he transported him from the Nyagrodha plan- 
tation, to the top of the hiang-tmi ( perfume-drunken) mount. 
Now it happened that, owing to a heavy storm of wind, two. 
branches of a tree had, by friction, become ignited, and so a great 
fire had taken place on that mountain ； in consequence of this fire 
many of the monkeys inhabiting the mountain had been seriously 
burnt —amongst the number, one in particular was dreadfully 
disfigured ； Buddha showing this one to Nanda, asked him if he 
saw the sad sfcate to- which it was brought. Whereupon Nanda 
replied, " Yes ！ indeed, world-honoured one, I see it." 

Then Buddha asked him if his sweetheart was as 
beautiful as the burned monkey ； on which Nanda 
having professed that there could be no comparison 
between the two, Buddha transported him at once to 
the Tr&yastrinshas heaven, and showed him SSJkra with 
five hundred Devis attending him, and then asked 
Nanda if his sweetheart -was as beautiful as one of 
those Devis ； on which Nanda* confessed that no com- 
parison could be made, and that the burned ape was 
not more inferior to his sweetheart in point of beauty, 
than she was to the Devis. (The rest of the history of 
Nanda is identical with that found in the Manual oj 
Buddhism, pp. 205-6). 
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Whereupon, Nanda having arrived at the condition of a Kahat, 
Buddha declared to all his disciples that he was the most eminent 
of all his followers in point of mastery over the senses ； and then 
he related this story ： " I remember more than ninety -one kalpas 
ago, there was a Baddha born in the world, called Vipasyi TatM- 
gata, he lived in a city called Pandamati, where reined a king 
called Pandu. In this city there was a rich Brahman who con- 
structed for Vipasyi and his followers a bath-house, and was gra- 
tified beyond measure to see the spotless forms of the Bhikshus as 
they came forth from the bath. After the death of this Baddha, 
the Brahman erected a stiipa for his ashes, and greatly venerated 
it. [The story then proceeds to relate that this Brahman was 
Kanda in a former blFth]. 



The History of Bhadraka and others. 

§ 2. Now at this time, Devadatta seeing the number of S&kya 
youths, who had left their families to become followers of Baddha, 
thought thus with himself ： " I too will go to the place where Baddha 
resides, with a view to become one of his followers." On this, going 
to his parents, he explained his intention, and having received 
their consent, lie clad himself in a beautiful garment, and pro- 
ceeded in a Bumptaous chariot, drawn by elephants, to the place 
where Buddha dwelt. Having arrived there and made known his 
purpose, the world-honoured one, looking into the previous history 
of Devadatta, saw that he was not in a condition to become a 
disciple, and so bade him return home again, and bestow his 
wealth in charity, so as to fit himself for the condition of a 
Bhikshu. 

Devadatta then goes to Sariputra, Mugalan, and 
KiLsyapa, with a view to induce them - to admit liim 
into the fraternity, but they each refuse on the ground 
of their master's previous decision. 

[Kioaen LVII contains 5930 words and cost 2.96 taels]. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 
The History of Ananda and other disciples. 

Now it came to pass that Devadatta having been refused admis- 
sion into the fraternity by all the chief disciples, he returned to 
Eapilavastu, riding upon his white elephant. At this very timid, 
also, Ananda had sought his parents' permission to join the com- 
munity, but in vain, on account of some jealous feeling his mother 
had encouraged in her breast, because of Buddha's exceeding 
beauty, when he was living at home. Ananda having thus been 
thwarted of his intention, retired into a desert place, and by 
silence and self-inflicted austerities, gained the reputation of being 
a Eishi. On this his parents relented, and gave him permission 
to join the company of the S&kya youths who had entered the 
community. 

At this time there were at Eapilavastu two brothers, the 
younger called Maniruddha {formerly called Aniruddha, Ch. Ed.), 
the elder called Mahanama ； the former of these had become a 
special favourite with Bhadraka, who had been anointed king of 
the SsLkyas in succession to Suddh6dana. This Bhadraka was the 
Bon of a S&kya princess called "the dark Gotaml." And now, 
having reigned twelve years, it came to pass that Maniruddha 
gained the permission of his parents to become a recluse, on con- 
dition that the king also resigned his throne ； and so Maniruddha 
proceeding to the palace found the king in the N&taka Hall, lis- 
tening to the music of his dancing women. After a time he en- 
tered, and proceeding to the king sainted him, and stood on one 
side. [After some discussion, the king agrees to become a recluse 
on the expiration of a week]. 

And so it came to pass, that Bhadraka, Maniruddha, and all the 
remaining Sikya j)rmces on a day agreed upon, advanced to the 
place where Buddha was residing, in a village called Anamegha^ 
and having saluted him in the customary manner, requested to be 
admitted into his community ； whereupon Buddha gave his con- 
sent, and admitted them all except Ananda and Devadatta. These 
two accordingly proceeded to the Himat&la Begion, and joined 
themselves to the company of a Paribr^aka, called Sangha. After 
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remaining with him some time, Ananda desired to return to the 
place where Buddha was, and having obtained permission of his 
master (UpAdyAya) Sangha, he prepared to set out. 

[Eioaen LVIII has 6244 words and cost 3.122 taels.] 



CHAPTER LIX. 
The History of Bhadraka and others ~ continued. 

Now when Devadatta saw Ananda about to leave the place where 
their master resided, he asked h^n whither he was going. Or 
being informed, he begged Ananda to wait until he also obtained 
permission to accompany him. And bo they went both, together, 
and having arrived at the place where Baddha was residing, they 
made their obeisance and stood on one side. Then Devad&tta ad- 
dressed Baddha as followa ： "I formerly requested permissioii to 
enter your community, world-honoured ！ but you refused permis- 
sion : do you object now to see me the dispiple of another for a 
redase I have become." To whom the world-honoured replied, 
"Dovudatta! and why have you done so? why have you thus 
turned against me ？ ，， 

Then the other disciples seeing the constant enmity which Deva- 
datta bore Tath&gata, requested to know the reason of it • on 
which the world-honoured related the following story. 



The Story of the Bird with two heads, 

BBUBUBBB in years gone by, there was a two-headed bird re- 



1 This story is also found in the "Panchatantra" (translated by 
LHncereau), book v, fable 14, and also in the "Avad&nas" (trans- 
lated by Stas. Julien, cv). It seems likely that our own " swan 
with two necks" may be derived from it. Ensigns bearing this 
emblem may be derived from the same source. The moral of the 
tale ifl evidently the necessity of agreement between the members 
of the "body corporate," denoted by the two heads, %, e" "king and 
people." [The fable found m'pra, p. 231, "the foolish dragon," is also 
in the "Panchatantra," book iv, fable 1, Le singe et le crocodile]. 
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siding in the Himatdla Region ； the name of the one head was 
Garuda, of the other TJpagaruda. Now when this bird with two 
heads wished to sleep, thQ heads took it in turn which should 
watch. ； if Garuda slept, then Upagaruda watched (and vice versd). 
Now it 80 happended, that once on a time whilst Garuda was 
watching, and Upagaruda asleep, that they were close to a Ma- 
dhuka tree, which was in full bloom. And so, fanned by the breeze, 
a lovely blossom of the tree was wafted close to Garuda's beak. 
Whereupon the wakeful head began to reflect thus ： 'Although I 
should eat this blossom by myself alone, yet when it enters our 
stomachy both of us will enjoy its exquisite flavour.' And so the 
head that was awake eat the flower unknown to the other. 

" When therefore Upagaruda awoke, perceiving from his inward 
sensations that sometliing delicious had been eaten during his 
rest, he said to his companion, * Where did you get the scented 
blossom which. I perceive, from my inward sensations and flavoured 
breath, you have eaten during my sleep?' The other replied, 
' Whilst you were asleep, I saw a Madhuka blossom waited by the 
air close to my beak, and as I thought you would benefit from it 
as well as myself, I ate it without naming it to you.' Then Upa- 
garuda was very angry on this account, and vowed that he would 
eat what he liked when the other was asleep, and not say a word 
about it. And so they lived on, and time passed, till once they 
happened to alight near a certain poisonous tree, and Garuda went 
to sleep whilst the other watched. Then the head that was awake 
seeing a blossom of the poisonous tree near him, began to think 
thus, * I will eat it even if it kills us both.' So snatching it up, he 
swallowed it. Then the other perceiving himself in pain awoke, 
and at once challenged his companion with having eaten some- 
thing whilst he was on Tratch. * Yes,' said the other, ' I have 
eaten a blossom of yonder poisonous tree, and we sliall both die.' 
* Alas ！ what a suicidal and wicked act,' said the other, ' why have 
you acted so?' And so the G^tha says ： 

" * You in days gone by were once asleep. 
And then I ate a luscious perfumed flower, 
Bomo on the gentle breeze close to my beak ； 
On this account you entertained an angry temper. 
So every foolish man, bereft of faith and reason. 
Plots against those with whom lie lives. 
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And desiring to bring them to destruction. 
Destroys himself and them together/ 

Then Buddha said, "at that time I was Garuda, and Devadatta 
was Upagaruda. And so because I have acquired supreme wisdom 
and desire by benefitting myself to benefit others, he has con- 
tracted a spirit of hatred and revenge against me, and would 
gladly destroy me if he could." 

And 80 it happened that the several S&kya princes having 
entered the community, obtained the condition of Bahats, except 
Ananda, who only acquired the first step (Sowan). 

Bhadraka', meantime, overwhelmed with joy, could do nothing 
but exclaim, " ah me ! what delight ！ ah me ！ what delight ！，， and the 
other disciples hearing him thus constantly repeating these yords, 
asked Buddha to explain why he did so. On this, the world- 
honoured one having sent for Bhadraka, asked him to explain why 
he repeated nothing else but the words, "ah me! what joy/' 

[On this Bhadraka relates his experiences when he was a king. 
How he feared death in a thousand shapes, although surrounded 
by troops and guards ； and how he looked forward to the future 
with dread. But now, though alone in the forest, or in the soli- 
tude of the mountain, "I have no fear," he said, " and my mind is 
in perfect peace as to the future, and therefore I exclaim - ah me! 
what joy ！ ， "J 

Buddha next explains how Bhadraka, 'in a former 
birth, was made "king of the beggars" of Benares, by 
Brahmadatta. Having given some food to a Pratyeka 
Buddha, he was born in consequence as a S&kya prince, 
and became. Eaja of Kapilavastu, and finally a Eahat. 

Now it so happened, that on one occasion Bhadraka, after be- 
coming a Eahat, having received some food from a number of 
beggars who had come out from Sravasti, was observed by Pasena 
(Pasenajit), king of Kosala, who was riding on his white elephant, in 
company with Silabhadra, his chief minister. On inquiry, Pasena 
found out who the recluse was; whereupon he desired his minister 
to approach to Bhadraka*, riding on his elephant. Being not far 
off, the Edja descended and approached the saint. He then in- 
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quired why he received saoh food as this at the hands of the beg- 
gars. To this Bhadraka replied, "Mabar&ja! it is not because of 
my poverty that I receive food from these beggars ； for indeed I 
possess seven precious kinds of wealth. But I would gladly make 
these poor people, and all living things as rich as myself, and so I 
take their food. Having my eyes opened, I would also recover 
them and all others from the blindness of ignorance, and open 
their eyes. Having escaped from the meshes of anger and passion, 
I would set them and all others at liberty also. Having crossed 
over the sea of sorrow and trouble, and arrived at the other shore, 
I would gladly rescue them also and others from the waters that 
engulf mankind. Having escaped from all chance of sickness or 
disease, I would gladly heal these and all others also, and there- 
fore I accept their food." Then Fasena replied, " Holy one ! (arya) 
I also am poor, and without the seven precious possessionB of 
which you speak ； would that you would pity me also, and come 
frequently to my house for food." Bhadraka haTing assured him 
that such a step was unnecessary^ departed from the king. 

[Kiouen LIX contains 6,124 words, and cost 3.062 taels.] 



CHAPTER LX. 
History of Maniruddha and others. 

On a certain occasion Buddha, residing at Benares, in a place 
occupied by an old Bishi^ in the Deer Park, requested Mani- 
ruddha to proceed to the city to gather alms for himself and the 
community. Maniruddha accordingly proceeded to beg from door 
to door, but with no success. Suddenly, in a miracaloas maimer, 
there appeared five hundred vessels full of food, which accompanied 
him back to the Deer Park, and so afforded sufficient food for the 
whole community. 

On this, Maniruddha having returned to the preaching hall and 
sat down, exclaimed, "wonderful! wonderful indeed is the miracu- 
lous power of our teacher. This event that has just happened 
puts me in mind of what occurred in days long ago, when there 
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was a dreadful famine in Benares, so fatal to the inhabitants, tha 
all the neighbourhood was filled with the dead, and the fieldi 
covered with bleached bones and skeletons. Now there was i 
poor man in the city at that time, without any means of support 
and his supply of food nearly all gone. Just then a Pratyeb 
Buddha having gone round from house to house a-begging, h&c 
got nothing, and was returning to his hermitage to sit in medita* 
tion. The poor man having perceived this, went after Mm, and 
invited him to share with him his two last handfuls of cockle seed^ 
and took him back to his house for this purpose. After the repast, 
the Pratyeka Buddha having departed, the poor man went oal 
into the neighbouring cemetery (Sitavana) to pick up a few sticks. 
Everywhere he was sarroanded by skeletons. Suddenly one ol 
these skeletons jumping up, sprang on to the back of the poa 
man, and twisting his legs round his neck, could not be got off. 
It was in vain he used his utmost force ； he could not free himseli 
from the skeleton on his back. At length, when the sun was just 
sinking in the west, and darkness coining on, the man tried to 
reach his home unobBerved. But as he entered the city, some men 
perceiving him carrying this skeleton on his shoulders, cried out, 
' Psha, man, what are you going to bring that skeleton into the 
town for ？, On this he answered, 'Indeed, my good friends, I have 
exerted my utmost strength in vain, for I cannot get the thing off 
my shoulders. Do you all come and tiy to help me.' On this, 
the men came and all began to pull at the skeleton's legB and arms; 
but all for no purpose, for there he remained unmoved and im- 
movable. Hereupon the poor man gradually crept to his abode, 
an4 having opened the door and gone in, all of a sudden the white- 
boned skeleton changed itself into yellow gold and fell off his 
shoulders on to the ground. Then the man seeing this wonderfal 
sight, said to himself, *I will not keep all this treasure to myself; 
I will share it with others.' On this he went to king Brahmadatta^ 
and said, * MaMr&ja, be it known to you I have discovered a trea- 
sure, and I wish it to be used for the good of the .'country.* On 
this, Brahmadatta calling his attendants, bade them accompany 
the man back to his house. Having reached the door and gone 
in, the man pointed to the gold on the floor and said, 'behold the 
treasure!' Bat to the attendants there appeared nothing but the 
bones of a skeleton ； and so taming to the poor man, they said in 
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a rage, ' How dare you, sirrah, mock us thus ？ "We will return to 
the king and acquaint him with your impudence/ On this, going 
back to the palace, they explained what had happened. The poor 
man, however, nothing daunted, soon followed them to the king, 
and besought him to come and see for himself the treasure he had 
discovered. On this, Brahmadatta E&ja set out in company with 
the citizen, and, arriving at his house, there saw a ghastly skeleton 
lying on the floor, whilst the man, pointing to it with exultation, 
exclaimed, * There, Mahar 站 a, lies the treasure of which I spoke.' 
On this, the king, turning to him, indignantly said, * How dare 
you, fool that you are, presume to mock me thus ！ What makes 
you call this stinking skeleton a golden treasure ？' On this, he re- 
plied, * Indeed, Mahar&ja, it is pure gold, and nothing else.' And he 
thrice asseverated that it was no skeleton. At length, taking up 
some of the pieces in his hand, he uttered the following vow ： " If 
this gold was conferred on me for some good deed done in times 
gone by, oh ！ let the king, let the king Brahmadatta also perceive 
that it is gold ！， Having uttered this prayer, suddenly the B^a's 
eyes were opened, and he saw before him a heap of gold, and then 
said, • Well done, my Mend ！ What good deed of yours has brought 
this good fortune to your house ？ What spirit or deva have you 
entertained to give you snch a treasure as this ？, Then he related 
what he had done for the Fratyeka Buddha, much to the delight of 
the king. 

" Now, at this time the Fratyeka Buddha was TatMgata in a 
former birth, and the poor man was Maniruddha (the speaker)." 

[The text then proceeds to relate in G&thas to what wonderful 
consequences the gift of the handful of cockle seed led, through an 
indefinite series of births.] 

The remainder of this chapter is filled with, some tri- 
fling allusions to Ananda in his former births. The whole 
concludes with a story of Ananda when going to Sra- 
vasti to beg. On this occasion lie came to a large tree 
midway between the Jetavana Monastery and the town. 
This tree, called Sisava, was the resort of numerous 
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Brahmans, who, as Ananda went along, challenged 
him to tell the number of leaves on the tree. Ananda 
answered with precision, " On the eastern branch there 
are so many hundreds and so many thousands ； on the 
western branch, so many hundreds and so many thou- 
sands." Having said this, he went on his way. Then 
the Brahmans, hoping to deceive him, gathered certain 
Landfills of leaves from the tree, and then, on Ananda's 
return, they inquired, " How many leaves did you say 
were on the tree ？" Ananda, perceiving at once their 
intention, replied, " On the eastern branches are so many 
hundreds and thousands (deducting a certain number), 
and on the western branches so many hundreds and 
thousands (deducting a certain number)." On hearing 
this reply, the Brahmans were convinced of the superior 
wisdom of Ananda, and, embracing the tenets of Buddha, 
became Ealiats. 



Conclusion. 

There are three other leading disciples, viz" P<ima- 
vasu, Kompira, and Nandaka, of whom nothing is 
known as to their previous births, but only that they 
became disciples. 

It may be asked, " By what title is this Book to be 
called ？', to which we reply, the Mah&sangliikas call it 
" Ta-sse，' (great thing. Maliavastu), The Sarvastavadas 

1 So I would restore Ta-sse, Wassilief (§114, Bouddisme) giyea 
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call it " Ta-chong-yen" {great magnificence, Lalita Vis- 
tara).i The Kasyfi,piyas call it " Fo-wong-yin-un" (for- 
mer history of Buddha), The Dharmaguptas call it 
" Shi-kia-mu-ni-Fo-pen-hing^^ {the different births of 
Sakya-MunirBuddha) . [This was the first translated 
into Chinese, about a.d. 70.] The Mahisasakas call it 
" Pi-ni-tsong-kan" {Foundation oj the Vinaya Pitakd). 

[Eaouen LX contains 5,924 words, and cost 2.962 taels.] 

us da-etn6 as the equivalent of the Chinese characters, bat I think 
there must be an error of type here. 
1 So restored by Wassilief (§ 176, o|). dt) 



THE END 



ADDITIONS AND COEEECTIONS 



Title Page. 一 I use the oompound " Chinese-Sanscrit," in order 
to denote the mixed language in which Chinese Buddhist books 
are generally composed. It must be remembered that the greater 
number of these works were translated into Ohinese by natives of 
India. 

P. 1, n. 3. 一 The " Pure Heavens" are called in the Southern 
Records "SuddMwdsa Brahmdoka, from whence there is no return 
to the world." Fid. J. A. S. B., Sep. 1838. 

P. 6.— Omit the "E" in J. S. A. S. B., and in all subsequent 
cases. 

P. 9. 一 The " True Law" and " Law of Images," two important 
epochs in Buddhist development ； the first extended over five 
hundred years after Buddha's death, the second over the succeed- 
ing thousand years. 

P. 13, line 7.— For "Bodhiiatwa" read "BodhUatwa" 

P. 26.— For § 2, read § 1. 

P. 28.— For "Vdjora," read "Fi^ra." 

P. S3, line 7. — Compare the Southern acconnt "for the purpose 
of redeeming the world." J. A. S. B., Sep. 1838, p. 799. 

P. 33, line 35.— For "Kama,'' read "JTorma." 

P. 34, line 25.— After "exalted standa/rd,** place "2." 

P. 35, line 21. 一 Omit the full stop after " on every side," and 
substitute a comma; also substitute a small "a" for the capital 
"A" in the word "At." 

P. 35, line 22. 一 The constellation Kwei is called Uttrd aalha in 
the Southern Becords. J. A. S. B., Sept. 1838, p. 800. 

P. 37. 一 It must be understood that the parentheses printed in 
italic, which occur in the text, are translated from the Chinese. 
They are so introduced^ to indicate that they are explanations of 
the previous subject matter. 
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P. 38, line 2.— For "Brahmas," read "Brahtnans.** 

P. 41. ― For remarkable a^eements between the circumgtanoeB 
of Bodhisatwa's birth, and the legendary (apocryphal) acoountB 
of Christ's birth, vid. Lord Lindscty, " Christian Art," voL i,p. 44, 
and 88, 

P. 43, line 5. 一 The account in the Christian legend makee a 
date tree to bend to the Blessed Virgin. The "Koran" says thftfe 
the Vir— brought forth her Son under a withered date tree. 
(Lord Lindsay, op, cit, 47.) 

P. 47, line 9. 一 Compare this accpnnt of the birth, of Bddhisatwa 
from the side of his mother, with the less pleasing' Oryieto sculp- 
ture of the creation of Eve. (Hist of our Lord, by Mrs. Jamesoiii 
voL i,p. 96.) 

P. 52, line 20, as. 一 Compare the acconnt of the idol in the 
temple of the city of Hermopolis coming down and bowing before 
the infant Saviour, when Joseph and Mary entered the noepice. 
(A'poc. Oosp, of the Ir^ancy of Jeaus, cap. x. Codex Apoc, N, Test, L 
p. 75.) 

P. 55, line 1, ss. 一 It is worth while to compare with this ac- 
count of the peculiar marks of Buddha's person, the description of 
Christ given in the apocryphal letter of Fablios Ijentalus to the 
senate of Eome. 

P. 56, line 20.— For "attained," read " attain." 

P. 57, line 22, ss. 一 The accounts given in the text agree doaely 
with the Southern Beoords. (Compare J. A. S. B., Sep. 1838, 
p. 802.) 

P. 58, line 2. 一 Compare the account in the text and picture in 
Mrs. Speirs, book, from the Cave of Ajanta, with the illastration 
108, in Mrs. Jameson's work (cited above) after Gaido. 

P. 61, 】ine 28. 一 For " previous,, Sread "precious." 

P. 79, line 32.— For " Suddartha," read " Sidd&rtha. ,, 

P. 96, § 3.— This, of course, describes the custom known m 
" Svay&mbara," t. e., " choice for oneself," about which, vide Mrs. 
Speirs and Talboys Wheeler, passim. 

P. 104, note. —： For "Ass." read "Ab." 

P. 105, line 18. 一 No doubt the Deva T，so Ping is the same as 
Ghatik&ra. 

P. 121, line 25. 一 "With this custom of circamambnlatiiig a 
sacred object or person three times, compare the "decorsio" of the 
Koman soldiers, and the lines 

" Ter circam accensos cincti falgentibus armia 
Decurrdre rogos." 
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p. 129, line 25. 一 The first watch extended from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m:.; 
the second from 10 p.m. to 2 A.M.; and the third from 2 a.m. to 

6 A.M. 

P. 136. 一 The flight of Bddhisatwa on his horse Kantaka, is the 
subject of the illustration on the cover of this work, copied from 
pL lix, Tree and Serpent Worship, 

P. 142, line 25. — Omit "to" after "or." 

P. 145， line 1.— For "Kashya," read "Kash^ya," and in all sub- 
sequent cases. 

P. 165, line 6.— For "eating," read "eaten." 

P. 173, line 21. 一 Of course Karma will be understood to signify 
"the necessary consequence of works done during, some previous 
existence." 

P. 176, note.— For "tsen," read "tseu." 

P. 192, line 22, ss. 一 This incident seems to be the origin of the 
term Ajapala, applied to this Nuga or Nyagrodha Tree ； although 
the Southern Eecords say that it is so called because " shephe^ 
and goatherds used to seek shelter under it." 

P. 199, line 】, 88. — This seems to be the subject of pi. xziv, 
fig. 2， Tree and Serpent Worship, 

P. 221. 一 Compare this account of the army of M&ra, with the 
translation from the Thibetan {Lalit Vist., p. 293), and also note 
three on the same page. 

P. 227, § 2. 一 Compare this story with that translated by M. 
Julien {Lea Avaddnas, Vhcmme et la perle, T. ii, p. 30), 

P. 231, § 5.— This story is found in the Pancbatantra (trans- 
lated by Lancereau), book iv, fable 1. 

P. 232, line 26.— For "Udambara," read "Udumbara," and so 
throughout. The XJdumbara is the Ficus glomrata. 

P. 239, line 8.—" Tripusba " may also be read " Trapusha." 

P. 240. 一 The offering of the two mercliants seems to be the 
subject of the scalptnre, pL Iviii, pillar 1, middle disc, Tree and 
Serpent Worship. 

P. 244, note.— For " Childer's/' read "Coders?, 

P. 251, line 20.--For "neither tend," read "tend neither." 

P. 261, line 16. 一 For "who lately inhabited this heaven," read 
** who lately descended from the Tusita heaven." 

P. 261， line 17. 一 For "he has arrived," read **he will arrive." 
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P. 273, line 27. 一 This " chatta appearing by itself" may be use- 
ful in distinguishing the story of Tasada from that of Bodhisatwa, 
which it resembles so much, 

P. 276, line 37.— Instead of " SAgara," read " Sankha," and so 
throughout. 

P. 278, line 7. 一 The six "Abi^'nds" are the six supernatural 
talents which Bodhisatwa acquired on the night before liis com- 
plete enlightenment. 

P. 288, last line.— Supply "towards," after "hurried." 

P. 290, line 8. 一 It seems likely that the scene in fig. 2, pi. xxxv. 
Tree and Serpent Worship, represents this very dalliance of Sena- 
pati. The village at any rate is XJravilva. 

P. 315, line 19. 一 Omit "during the season of the rains." 

P. 319, line 4. 一 Omit the comma after "was." 

P. 320, line 13.— For "Bikshuni," read "Bhikshuni," and so 
throughout. 

P. 349, line 1. 一 The story of Yasodharfi, is told at full length in » 
the text. Among other proofs of her innocence she causes a large 
stone to float on the surface of the water, and on this stone sne 
places her child. This incident is also narrated in the Lalita Fis- 
tara. The error corrected in the translation of M. Foucaux (Lalita 
Vistara, p. 431), is strangely repeated in the "Glossary" to the 
" Life of Bouddha Sakya-moum," by Mme. Summers, p. 198. 

P. 873, line 22.— For "E^jagriha," read " Kapilavastu ; ，， and so 
also on p. 376, line 8. 



[There are so many QlossaHes of Buddhist terms already published 
that I ha/ue not thought it necessa/ry to produce another]. 
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Abhidjnas, the six, 278 
Adjnitasa Kimbala, an heretical doc- 
116 

jamnan, 14, 17 
" r&t land of, 287 
ita, the highest heaven, 24, 25 
hermit, 161, 169, 244 
tea, 167 
iddha, 8 
23 

3hittra,64 

I, the history of, 379 
68 

ipala (The), a tree, 22 

goddesses, so called, 122 
), 3 
86 

i.bandu, a Yaksha city, 277 
Afioka, a tree, 22 
Afiterism, Kok, 64 

Atynshagami, name of a Buddha, 10, 

13, 16 
Afiterism, Chin, 64 
Avitchi, a hell, 37 
Atimnkta, the tree, 22 

minister of state, 46， 88 
i Kalpa, an age, 16 
Lka (Bame as Batrika 64)， The 
)ry of, 320 
irathi, a river, 21 
【avat, Buddha, 2, 279 
—ins, disciples of Buddha, 2 
Bimbas&ra, the fear of, 103， 184 
Bodhi, a tree, 9 
Bodh;sranga, " 

Bodhimandala, the sacred arena aroand 

the Bodhi tree, 27 
Brahmans, 3, 113 

Brahmabhadanta, one of the eight 
Brahmans who interpreted dreams, 
88 

Brahmachari, 61, 161 
Brahmadatta, King of Benares, 351 
Buddhakshetras, the innnmerable 

worlds of space, 9 
Buddhawanso, 6 

Chakravartti, a univorsal monarch, 17, 
18 



Chatnr Mah&r&jas, the four guardians 
of the world, 61 



apa, a town, 18 
idra, 



a village beautiful and bright, 



dlocosm, 27 
Ghunli, true reason, 14 

Danara Earaka, the flower, 22 
Dandapani, 97 

Devadatta, cousin of Buddha, 72 
Devalaya, 82 
Devaputra, 27, 193 
Devasrnta, 16, 16 
Devas, 13 
Dharmar&ja, 202 

Dhy&na, a state of ecstasy, 172, 353 
Dipankara, a Buddha, 6， 6 
Djnanakuta, a Shaman of the Brah- 
man caste, 1 
Drnma B&ja, tree king, 28, 167 

Elapatra, a N&gar&ja, 266, 279 

Ldharvas, 13, 23 
kndh&ra, conntry of North India, 2 
Lgapala, 356, 357 
uda, 26, 38 
iru, 23 

Gostrshachandana, sandal wood, 68 
Gotami, choice of, 96 
Grovinda, a merchant chief, 346 
Qriya, a king of a city called Savatti 

(otherwise Griha, J. A. S. B., page 

960), 28 

Hastinapura, a city, 18, 29 
Hastipa, a descendant of Brahma- 
datta, 18 

Himat&la, the snb-Himalayaregion, 381 

Ikshwaku, the first king of the Snrya- 
vansa line, 22 

Jambudwipa, 4, 27 

Jambu, a tree, 22, 74 

Jambonada, gold, 66 

Jataka, a story of previous births, 230 

Jetavana Vihara, 6 
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k, the tree, 22 
U 14， 16 
blibinka, a bird, 212 
kkntasanda, a Buddha, 10, 15, 16 

itmi, a Buddha, 10, 26 
ipila, a name of a Rishi, 23 
ipilaya, a town, 18 
ipilavasta, a town, 23, 112, 349 

idavenavana, bamboo garden, 310 
ibi, a city, 28 
lundmya, the previous history of, 
256 

K&8yapas, the history of the three, 292, 
359 

sMya, a priest's garment, 371 
syapa, a disciple of Buddha, 378 
a Buddha, 280 
Ba]'a, 17, 27, 352 
dson of King IkshWakn, 23 
a town, 18 
the flower, 23 
the flower, 22 
das, 25, 200 
Kwei, a constellation, 65 

Lumbini, 42 

List of niixnbers, 87 

Madhnka, a sweet flowering tree, 381 

Magadha, a coxmtiy, 27 

Mah&nama, tibe private name of Basita, 

45, 85 
Maha-Sagara, 17 
Maha Sudarsana, 17 
MahoragEis, giants, 13, 25 
MahSrsadarsana, a king, 12 
Malika, a flower, 124 
Maniruddha, otherwise called Amirud- 

dha, 379 
Mathura, a city, 29 

M&ndgalyayana, disciple of Buddha, 1 

M&ra, the author of evil, 36， 199 

Mavanti, a country, 29 

Marichi, a ray of light, 237 

Mithila, a city, 30 

Mogalan, a disciple of Buddha, 378 

N&gas, giants, 13, 26 
Na^Etda, story of, 275 
Nanda, a prince who excelled in the 

arts and martial exercise, 96 
Nonda, the history of the conversion 

(same as Nandaka), 369 
Narada, the name of a boy, 40 
N&taika, the women's haU, 379 
Nid&nas, 241 

Nyagrddha, a tree, 22, 192, 377 
Okenh, 18 

Padmottara, a Buddha, 10, 16 
Padma, a flower, 22 
Palasa, a flower, 22 



Panava, a flower, 22 
Pandava Yaihara, the solitaiy peak 
mount, 27 

dnmati, 378 
rib&jakas, 340 

ijava Sanjava, an heretical teacher, 
327 、 
Paryala,' a river, 230 
Patra, a flower, 22 
Pattana Pura, 17 

Pindubhadanta, one of the ei^ht Brah- 

mans, 38 
Pipal, a txse, 310 

Pippalayana, the name ot a child, 316 
Pik]&pati, the queen-mother, Gotaini, 

126 、 
Prady6ta, bright lamp, 20 

RahMa, the history of, 359 
Rajagriha, a town, 16, 18, 178 
RSjawanso, 6 

Rishi Raja Sakriti, a Brahmao, 167 
Rigdeva Baja, a Brahman, 167 

Sabahu, & great king; 29 
Sala, a tree, 22 , 
SamSdhi, a condition of ecstasy, 6 
Samantabhadra, 7 
Sarv-abhibu, 12 
Sadarsana, a town, 12 
Sanjaya, the heretic, 332 
Savatti, a cUy, 28 

Sari (putra) and Mulin (Mudgaulapu- 

tra), the history of, 324 
Senaykna, a rich Brahman, 290 
Senapati, the story of, 285 
Siddfirtha, a prince (Buddha), 97 
Sikhi Buddha, the history of, 346 
Sobhiya, story of, 280 
Sinhahann, father of BnddhodanA, 23 
Suklodana, 23 

Suddhodana, the eldest son of SinhA- 
hanu, 23 

SubMdra, the wife of kinir Ikahwalra, 
21 

Sumana, a flower, 22 
Saddhavara, a deva, 67 
Supra Buddha, a nobleman, 269 
Suputra, king of the birds, 350 
Supntri, the wife of Snpntia, 350 

Takshasila, a town, 18 
Talas, a tree, 22 
Tchandaka, a charioteer, 34 
Tchundajira, a village, 246 
Tinduka, a fruit tree, 22 
Tnlodana, 23 

Tusita, the joyous heavens, 9 

ndmnbara, a tree, 22, 23 
Udapali, a royal Rishi, \ 27 
Udayi, the history of, 349 
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TJdraka Bamaputra, 243 
Ujjayani, a city, 29 
Uravilva, a village, 285, 305 
Upa^arada, a bird, 381 
Utpala, a flower, 22 
Up&saka, a disciple of Buddha, 2 
Upasika, a female disciple of Buddha. 
2 

Upali, the history of, 362 
U-wang, fish-king, 18 

VagSra B4ja, 374 
Vaisravana, 234 
Vaisali, a city, 28， 167 



Vairochana, 5 
Yaranasi, a city, 28 

Vimala, the name of a gnardian spirit, 
66 

Virudhaka BSja, 40 
Virupakaha, 41 
Visvakarmaii, 51 
ViBvaanitra, a teacher, 67 
VisivabhA, a Buddha, 14 

Takshas, Giants, 13 
Tajnabhadanta, a Brahman, 38 
Yasada, the history of, 258 
Yasada, the preyious history of, 270 
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and Geography of Tabarist&n. Illustrated by Coins. By E. ThonuM, F.R.S. 

Vol. VL, Part 1, pp. 212, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1872. 89. 

CoNTKWTS. — The Istamaelites, and the Arabic Tribes who Conquered their Country. By A, 
iSprenger.— A Brief Aceount of Four Arabic Work* on the History and Oeo^phy of Arabia. 
By Captain S. B. Miles. — On the Methods of Disposing of the Dead at Llassa, Thibet, etc. By 
Charles Home, late B.C.S. The Brhat-Sanhiti; or, Complete Systein of Natiural Astrology of 
Yar&ha-mihira, Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.— Notes on Uwen 
ThMuic'B Aoeount of the Principalities of Tokhfiiist&n, in which some Previous Geographical 
Identifications are Reconsidered. By Colonel Yule, C.B.— The Campaign of JEUur G alius in 
Arabia. By A. Sprenffer.— An Account of Jerusalem, Translated for the late Sir H. M. Elliott 
from the Persian Text of Nfisir ibn Khusrtl'B Safan&mah by the late Major A. R. Fuller.— The 
Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Vol. VI., Part II., pp. 213 to 400 and Ixuiv., sewed. Illustrated with a Map, 
. Plates, and Woodcuts. 1873. 8«. 

CoNTEMTS. - On Hionen-Thsang's Journey from Patna to BallabM. By James Fergnrooxi, 
D.C.L., F.R.S. - Northern Buddhism. [Note from Colonel H. Yule, addressed to the Secretary.] 
— Hwen Thsang'*8 Account of tiie Principalities of Tokh&rist&n, etc. By Colonel H. Yule, C.B.— 
The Brhat- Sanhit^; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Yar&ha-mibira. Translated 
from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.— The Initial Coinage of Bengal, under the Early 
Muhammadan Conquerors. Part II. Embracing the preliminary period between a.h. 614-884 
(▲.D. 1217-1236-7). By Edward Thomas, F.R.S.— The Legend of Dipankara Buddha. Translated 
xt'om the Chinese (and intended to illustrate Plates xxtx. and l., *Tree and Serpent "Worship '). 
By S. Beal.— Note on Art. IX., antd pp. 213-274 on Hiouen-Thgang's Journey from Patna to 
Balldbhi. By James Fergusson D.C.L., F.R.S.— Contributions towards a Glossary of the 
Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 

Vol. Vir., Part I., pp. 170 and 24， sewed. With a plate. 1874. 8«. 

Contents.— The Upasamfi(td&-Kammavt6c6， being the Buddhist Manual of the Form and 
Manner of Ordering? of Priests and Deacons. The P41i Text, with a Tranriation and Notes. 
By J . F. Dickson, B.A., Bometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, now of the Ceylon Civil 
Service. — Notes on the Megalithic MonumentB of the Coimbatore District, Madras. By M. J. 
Walbouse, late Madras C.8.— Notes on the Sinhalene Language. No. 1. On the Formation of 
the Plural of Neater NounR. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Serriee.— The Pali 
Text of the Mnhdparinibh&na SuUa and Commentary, with a Translation. By R. C. CSiilde 
late of the Ceylon Civil Service —The Brihat-SanhitS, ； or, Complete System of Natural ABtrok 
of Vardha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern. 一 Note on 
Valley of ChoomA)!. By Dr. A. Campbell, late Superintendent of Daijeeling. 一 The Name of 
Tird/th Im&ta on the Coinage of Ejrypt. By H. Sauvaire and Manley Lane Poole. ~ Tk 
InecriptionB of Parftkrama Blibu lY\e Great, ttom Y\v\«»\ybv««^ C^^lon. (date circa 1180 ▲.]>.). fii 
T. W. Ehy» Davids.— Of the lL\iaT&\ ot "Nl\>LWtatci«Att». X«jl*、 \\a k\i\^^^\2wvc^ \a Britkl 
India, and Effect on the Tenure oi l.wtvA. M ^'：^'^、:^^!^^；：；^；^^；^^^^^^^^^^^、 
4B^riai Version of the Kamah ^a.l>imixa3;i, 輪 MilTx%\«i!ji〜T«wS«to«iK« 、飞 
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Vol. VIT., Part II., pp. 191 to 394, sewed. With seven plates and a map. 1875. 8«« 

Contexts. 一 Sigiri, the Lion Rock, near Palastipura, Ceylon ； and the TMrty-nintb Chapter 
of the Mah&vamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids.— The Northern Frontagers of China. Part I. 
The Origiaes of the Mon^^ols. By H. H. Howorlh.— Inedited Arabic Coins. By Stiuiley Lane 
Poole.— Notice on the Dtn&rs of the Abbasside Oynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers.— The 
Northern Frontagers of China. Part II. The Origines of the Manohus. By H. H. Howorth- 
一 Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital of Shangtu. By S. W. Busheil, B.Sc., M.D.— Oriental 
Proverbs in their Relations to Folklore, HUtory, Sociolo^ ； with SoggrestionB for their GoUec. 
tion. Interpretation, Publication. By the Bev. J. Long.— iTwo Old Sinhalese InBcriptions. The 
Sabasa Malla Inscription, date 1200 a d., and the RuwanwaBli Dagaba Insoription, date 1191 a.d. 
Text, Translation, and Notes. By T. W. Rhya Davids.— Notes on a Baotrian Pali Xnscriptioa 
ftnd the Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson. 一 Note on a Jade Drinking Vessel of the Emyeror 
Jah&ngfr. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 

Vol. VIII., Part I" pp. 156, sewed, with three plates and a plan. 1876. S*. 

Ck>NTENT8. 一 Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Possession of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Professors £. B. Cowell and J. Eggeling. 一 On the 
Jluins of Sigiri in Ceylon. By T. H. Blakesley, Esq., Public Works Department, Ceylon. -The 
F&timokkha, being the Buddhiat Office of the Confession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a 
Translation, and Notes. By J. F, Dickson, M.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
now of the Ceylon Civil Service. 一 Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 2. Proofo of the 
Sanskritic Origin of Sinhalese. By K. C. Childers, late of Uie Ceylon Civil Service. 

Vol. VIII., Part II., pp. 167-308, sewed. 1876. 8*. 

CoNTBNTS.— An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. Friederich.— The Pali Text of ttie MaliS.- 
parinibb&na Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By &. C. Clulders, late of the- Ceylon 
Civil Service.— The Northern Frontagers of China. Part III. The Kara Khitai. By H. H. 
Howorth.— Inedited Arabic Coins. II. By Stanley Lane Pbole. — On the Form of Goverament 
under the Native Sovereigns of Ceylon. By A. de Silva Ekaa&yaka, Mudaliyar of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 

Vol. IX., Part I,， pp. 156, sewed, with a plate. 1877. Ss, 

Contents.— Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By E. Thomas, F.R.8.— The Tenses of the 
Assyrian Verb. By tbe Rev. A. H. Sayoe, M.A.— An Account of the Island of BalL By R. 
Friederich (continued from Vol. VIII. n.s. p. 218). 一 On Ruins in Makran. By M^jor Moekler. 
一 Inedited Arabic Coins. III. By Stanley Lane Poole,— Further Note on a Bactrian Pali Inscrip- 
tion and the Sam vat Era. By Prof- J. Dowson. — Notes on Persiao Belttolustan. From the 
Persian of Mirza Mehdy Kh&a. By A, H. Scbindler. 

Vol IX., Part II., pp. 292» sewed, with three plates. 1877. lOs, 6d. 

Contents.— The Early Faith of Asoka. By £. Thomas, F.R.8*— Th« Northern Frontagers 
of China. Part II. The Manchus (Supplementary Notice). By H. H. Howorth. 一 Tbe Northern 
Frontager- of China. Part IV. The Kin or Golden Tatars. By H. H. Howorth. -On a Treatise 
on Weights and Measures by EliyA, Archbishop of Nislbfn. By M. H. Saavaire.— On Imperial 
and other Titles. By Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P.— Affinities of the Dialects of tbe Chepang 
and Kusundah Tribes of Nip&l with those of the Hill Tribes of Arracan. Captain C. J. P. 
Forbes. F.R.G.S., M.A.S. Bengal, etc.— Notes on Some Antiquities found in a Mound near 
Damghan. By A. H. Schindler. 

Vol. X.， Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1878； 8«. 

CojJTBOTB. — On the Non-Aryan Languages of India. By E. L. Brandreth, EsqL.— A Dialogue 
on the Vedantio Conception of Brahma. By Pramad& D&sa Mittra, late Officiating Professor of 
Anglo-Sanskrit, Government College, Benares.— An Account of the Island of Bali. By K. 
Friederich (continued from Vol. IX. N. 3. p. 1 20). — Unpublished Glass Weights and Measures. 
By Edward Thomas Rogers. —China vi& Tibet. By S. C. Boulger.— Notes and Recollections on 
Tea Cultivation in Kumaon and Garhw&l. By J. H. Batten, F.R.O.8., Bengal Civil Service 
Betired, formerly Commissioner of Kumaon. 

Vol. X., Part II., pp. 146, sewed. 1878. Ss. 

Contents.— Note on Pliny's Geography of the East Coast of Aiabia. By Major-Geaeral 
S. B. Miles, Bombay Staff Corp,. -The Maldiye Islands ； with a Vocabulary taken from Ftan^ois 
Pyrard de Laval, 1602—1607. By A. Gray, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.— On Tibeto-Bunaan 
Languages. By Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the Burmese Civil Serrice Goinmission. ― Burmese 
Transliteration*. By H. L. St. Barbe, Esq., Resident at Mandelay.— On the Connexion of the 
Mons of Pegu with the Koles of Central India. By Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the Burmese 
Civil Commission.— Studies on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, with 
Special Reference to Assyrian. By Pavl Haupt. The Oldest Semitic Verb-Form. —Arab Metros 
logy. II. El Djabarty. By M. H. Sauvaire.— The Migrations and Early Hifttory of the White 
Huns ； principally from Cninese Sources. By Thomas W. Kingsuull. 

Vol. X.， Part III., pp. 204, sewed. 1878. 8«. 

Contents. -On the Hill Canton of S&l&r,— t>\e mo&t lLw&\.et\i 9ieXA«iwsci、 A ^J^'^^^^' 
By Robert B. 8b&w. -Geological Notes on the B.\ver lnd\x« <i\SSfiiiaH« ."Si^e,^.tw-» * ― 

euf.. Executive Engineer P.W.D. Paniab.— £duoat,\OTia\ ^^^^^ •^N3a&^«*^^-^'« 

Basil mu Chamberlain, Esq" M.R.A.si.— Oa tke ll»X\Lcai VYL«aom«asj»» ^ 
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the Nunet Snb-hi-Kftilb, etc., ete. By J. W. Redhoiise, M.R.A.8., Hon. Memb. B.8.L-O1 
a Chinese Version of the S&nkhya K&rikft, etc" found among* the Buddhist Books comprint 
the Tripitaka and two other works. By the Rey. Samuel BmI, M.A. 一 The Boek-cat Plu7|ii 
lawriptions at Doganln. By Edward ThomUi F.B.8. 一 Index. 



I. XI. ， Part I.， pp. 128, sewed. 6'. 

CoKTXMTs.— On the Position of Women in the East in the Olden Time. By Edward ThoMt 
F.R.8.— Notice of the Soholara who have Contributed to the Extension of our Knowledge of At 
Lanipiages of British India daring the last Thirty Years. By Robert N. Oust, Hon. libmia 
K. A. S.— Ancient Arabic Poetry^ its Genuineness and Authenticity. By Sir William Moir, KXii, 
LL.D.— Note on Manrique's Mi«Bion and the Catholics in the time of Shfth Jah&n. B7EG. 
Keene, Em.— On Sandhi in Pali. By the Ute R. C. Childers. ~- On Arabic Amulets and Hottos. 
Bjr E. T. Rogers, M.R.A.8. \ 

Ajdatic Society. 一 Transactions op thb Royal Asiatic Society o' 

Great Britain anv Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., %0 Plates of 
fimiles, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at £9 5s : reduced tt : 
£5 68, 

The aboire contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Hanghton, Dayis, UoBOtt, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dom, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. Jotjbnal op the Asiatic Societt of 

Bengal. Edited by the Honorary Secretaries. 8vo. 8 numbers per anmUi 
48, each number. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 一 Proceedings op the Asiatic Sucbh 

OF BenoaCi, Published Monthly. Is, each number. 

Asiatic Society. ― The Journal op the Bombay Bkakch of ini 

Royal Asiatic Society. Edited by the Secretary. Nos. 1 to 35. 7，.6i 
to lOs. 6d. each number. 

Asiatic "Society. Joubnai. OF THE Ceylon ！ Branch of ths BoTiL 

Asiatic Society. 8vo. Published irregularly. 7». 6d, eadh part. 

Asiatic Society of Japan. 一 Teansactions of the Asiatic Societt 

OP Japan. Vol. I. From 30th October, 】872， to 9th October, 1873. 8to. 
pp. 110， with plates. 1874. Vol. II. From 22nd October, 1873, to 15tk 
July, 1874. 8vo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. III. Part I. From 16th July, 1874, 
to December, 1874, 1876. Vol III. Part II. From 13th January, 1875, to 
30th June, 1875. Vol. iV. From 20th October, 1875, to 12th July, 1876. 
Each Part 7s. 6d. 

Asiatic Society. 一 Jouenal of the Nobth China Bhanch of tee 

Royal Asiatic Society. New Series. Parte 1 to 11. 

Aston. »A GrBAMMAB OF THE JAPANESE WbITTEN LaNOTJAOK. By W. 6. 
Aston, M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary, H B.M.，s Legation, Yedo, Japan. 
Second edition, Enlarged and Improved. Royal 8vo. pp. 306. 28*. 

Aston. 一 A Shoet Grammab op the Japanese Spoken Language. By 
W. G. Aston, M.A., H. B. M.'s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Third edition. 
12mo. cloth, pp. 96. I2s, 

Athar-nl-Adhar ~~ Tkaces of Centuetes ； or, Geographical and Historical 

Arabic Dictionary, by Selim Khvbi and Selih Sh-rade. Geographical 
Parts I. to IV., Historical Parts I. and II. 4to. pp. 788 and 384. Price 
78. 6d. each part. [In course of publieatm, 

Atharva Veda Prati^akhya. ― See under Whitney. 

Anctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 
supervision of Toeodor Goldstucker. Vol. I" containing the Jaiminiyi" 
Ny flya- M alE-V ieftara. Parts I. to VII., pp. 582, large 4 to. sewed. lOt, 
each part. Complete in one vol., cloth, £^ ISs. 6ii. Vol. II. The Institutes 
of Gautama. Edited viVtVi an livdex ^ K,^. ^^x^^-a^ W、D., 

Professor of Oriental Langxnasea m \3tx\n««v\i ^oil JJf*^- 

C EditJ^-wilh I^U^^^^oXe. ..d 一、 X>， k 一- ^ 
Svo, aewed, pp. 119. 6»- 
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Axon. 一 The Litebatube op the Lancashire Dialect. A Biblio- 
graphical Essay. By William £. A. Axon, F.B.S.L. Fcap. 8to. sewed. 
1870. 1*. 

Baba. 一 An Eleuentabt Gbahhab op the Japanese Lai7gt7age, with 

Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatui Baba. Crown 8to. cloth, pp. zii. and 
92. hs, 

Baolimaier.-r-PAsiaEijPHicA.L Dictionaet akd Geammab. By Antok 

Bachmaier, President of the Central Pasigraphical Society at Munich. 18mo. 
cloth, pp. viii. ； 26 ； 160. 1870. 3«. 

Bachmaier. 一 Pasigraphisohes Worterbuch ztjh Gebkattchb piia dib 

DEUT8CHB SpRACHE. Verfasst von Antok Bachmaieb, Vorsitzendem det 
Central' Vereins fiir Pasigraphie in Miincben. 18mo. cloth, pp. viii. ； 32 ； 128 ； 
120. 1870. 2«. 6rf 

Bachmaier.— Dictionitaiiie PAsiaBAPHiaxTE, peI:ced6 de la Gbahhaibs. 

Redigg par Antoine Bachmaier, President de la Soci^ttf Centrale de Pasi- 
graphie a Munich. 18mo. cloth, pp. vi. 26 ； 168 ； 150. 1870. 2«. 6</. 

Baldwin. 一 A Manual of the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. C. C. 

Baldwin, of the American Board Mission. 8to. pp. 7»1.-266. 18s, 
Balfour. 一 Waifs and Strays fbou the Fae East ； being a Series of 

Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By Fbbdbric Henbt 
Balfour. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 224. lOs. 6d. 

Ballad Society (The). ― Subscription Small paper, one guinea, and 
large paper, three guineas, per annum. List of publications 
on application. 

Ballantyne. 一 A Gsahmab op the Mahkatta Language. For the 

use of the East India College at Haileybury. By Jambs R. Ballahtynb, of 
the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 4to. cloth, pp. 56, 5s, 

Ballantyne. 一 Elements op Hind! akd Bbaj Bh^kX Gbammab. By the 
late James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 6s, 

Ballantyne. 一 First Lessons in Sanskbit Gbamhab ； together with an 

Introduction to the Hitopad^sa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
James R. Ballantyne, JLL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 110, cloth. 1873. 3«. bd. 

Ballantyne. 一 Hindustani Selections in the N 人 skhi and Devanagabi 

Character. With a Vocabulary of the Words. Prepared for the use of tha 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. Ballantyne. RojbX 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 74. Ss, 6d. 

Ballantyne. 一 Principles op Peesian Caligeatht, illustrated by 

Lithographic Plates of the TA"LIK characters, the one usually employed ii| 
writing the Persian and the Hindustani. Second edition. Prepared for the 
use of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. Ballantyne. 
4to. cloth, pp. 14, 6 plates. 2«. 6d. 

Baneijea. ― The Akian Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in corroboration of Biblical History and the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. 
Including Dissertations on the Original Home and Early Adventures of Indo- 
Arians. By the Rev, K. M, Banebjea. 8m sewed, pp. xviii. and 236. Ss, 6d, 

Bate. 一 A Dictionaet op thb Hindee LANei7A.es. Compiled by J. 

D. Bate. 8vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 I2a, 6d. 

Beal. ― TRAVELS of Fah Hian akd 8ung-Tun, Buddhist Pil^yvoMk 
from China to India (400 a.d. and SIB jl.i>,、 Tx«M^^-aX«^ ^Sv^ss^^j,^ 

L— CI T>_ _ - m_，—i— ^"一 〜― 、 - » ^-- X— A 



8. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cam\iiei ―、、 《^ Ci>Mk#\!L \s^、"\«5^\ 
rleet, a Member of the Royal A&latvc ftocVe'^^wA. KxAW A ^ o^^l^^^*^ 
the Fratitndksha, and the Am\tbli]ba ^OitnL ttom ^"^。 
taiiL and 210, cloth, ornamentaL ，UYi n co\out«^ 说、 
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Beal. 一 A Catena of Bxtddhist Soriftubes fboic the Chutese. By 8. 

Bbal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge ； a Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleet, 
etc. 8to. cloth, pp. ziv. and 436. 1871. 

BeaL 一 The Roicantio Lbgekd op SIkhta Bttddha. From the 
Chinese- Sanscrit by the Rev. Samuel Beal, Author of "Buddhist Pilgrims," 
etc. Grown 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 12«. 

Beal. 一 The Bitbdhist Tbipitaka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compendious Report. By Samubl Bbal, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. 78. ed, 

Beal — Texts fbom the Buddhist Cawow, oommonly known fts 

Dhammapada. Translated from the Chinese by S, Beal, B.A., Professor of 
Chinese, University of London. "With accompanying Narrative. Po§t 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 176, cloth. 7«. Qd, 

Beaznes. 一 OuruinBs of Iitdian Philologt. With a Map, showing the 

Distribution of the Indian Languages. John Beaicbs. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 5«. 

Beames. ― Notes on ths BHOjpuKf Dialect of Hifdi, spoken in 

Western Behar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparim. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. 1«. 6d, 

Beames. A Comtaeative Gbamhae op the Modebn Aetan Langitages 

OF India (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati. Marathi, Uriya, and 

Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S., M.B.A.S., &c. 
Vol. I. On Sounds. 8vo. doth, pp. xri and 360. \6s. 
Vol. II. The Noon and the Pronoun. 8yo. cloth, pp. zii. and 848. 16*. 
Vol III. The Verb. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 316. lJust ready, 

Bede. Venerabilis Bbdjb Histobia Ecclesiabtica Gentis Aitolobum:. 

Ad Fidem Codd. MSS. recensuit Josbphus Stevenson. With plan of the 
English Historical Society « by the late John Miller, 8v. pp. xxxv.,. zzL and 
424, and 2 facsimiles. 7«. 6d, 
The same, in royal 8vo., uniform with the publications of the Master of the Rolls. 
109. 6d. 

Bellairs. ~ A Grimhab op the Mabathi Language. By H. S. K. 

Bellairs, M.A., and Laxman Y. Ashkedkar, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90. 5s. 

Bellew. 一 A Dictionabt op the Pxtkkhto, oe Pttkshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and PukkhtOi 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8to. 
t>p. xii. and 356, cloth. 42«. 

Bellew. ― A Geammab, of the Pukkhto oe Pukshto Language, on a 

New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army, 
Super-royal 8vo., pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21«. 

Bellew. ~~ Feom the Indus to the Tigris: a Karrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872 ； together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Bellew, O.S.I., Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of " A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58," and "A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pakkhto Language." 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 

Bellew. 一 Kashmir and Kashghab. A Narrative of the Journey of 

the Embassy to Kashgbar in 1873-74. By H. W, Bblusw, C.S.I. Demy 
8vo, cl., pp. xxxii. and 420. IGs, 

Bellows. 一 English Oxttline Vocabulaet, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other liang;QA%e&. K.Tx«a\^t^\ji^ ^Q«s.^^\iA^. With 
Notes on the writing of C\ime%e w、、\i ^mwi \.«Jtt«t%.^^ YvjRs»»rat l\«BiaBai、 
Kifl^'s College, Loadon. Ctown &， o.、 &、 A。i 
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Bellows. 一 Outline Dictionabt,por the ttse op MissioNiJOES, Explorers, 

and Students of Language. By Max Muller, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. "With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7«. 6<f. 

Bellows. 一 Dictionary fok the Pocket, French and English, English 
and French. Both Divisions on same page. By John Bellows. Masculine 
and Feminine Words shown by Distinguishing Types. Conjugations of all the 
Verbs ； Liaison marked in French Part, and Hints to aid Pronunciation. 
Together with Tables and Maps. Revised by Alexanohb Beljamb, M.iL, 
and Fellow of the University, raris. Second Edition. 32aio. roan, with tuck, 
gilt edges. 10«. 6 丄 Persian, 10«, 6d. Morocco, I2s. 6d. 

Benfey. 一 A Grammak op the Language of the Yedas. By Dr. 

Theodok Benfey. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 650 pages. [/n preparation, 

Benfey. 一 A Pea.ctical G-bammar of the Satsskbit Language, for the 

use of Early Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
UniTersity of Qdttingea. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vO. 
pp. Tiii. and 296, cloth. lOs. 6d, 

Benfey. 一 Vedica Unt) Yerwaitdtes. Yon Theodok B£nfey. Cr. 

8to. 7*. 6d. 

Beschi. 一 Clavis Humanioeum Litteraeum Sublimioeis Tamulici Idio- 
HATI8. Auctore E. P. Constantio Josepho Besohio, Soc Jesu, in Madarensi 
！ Regno Missionario. Edited by the Rev. K. Ihlefeld, and printed for A. 
Burnell, Esq., Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 10s. 6d. 

Beveridge. ― The District of Bakarganj ； its History and Statistics. 
By H. BevebidoE) B.C.S. 8vo. clotii, pp. xx. and 460. 21«. 

Bliagavat-Geeta. 一 See under Wilkins. 

Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 235. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 408. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) £acl^ 
Fsc in 8vo., 28. ； in 4to.， 49. 

Bibliotheca Orientalis : or, a Complete List of Books, Pamphlets, 

Essays, and Journals, published in France, Germany, England, and the 
Colonies, on the History and the Geography, the Religions, the Antiquities, 
Literature, and Languages of the East. Edited by Charles Fribdbrici. 
Part I., 1876, sewed, pp. 86， 2«. 6d. Part II., 1877， sewed, pp. 100, 2«. ^d, 

Bibliotheca Sanskrita. ~ See Teijbnee. 

Bickell. 一 Outlines of Hebrew Gbajollr. By Gitstavtjs Bickell, 
D.D. Revised by the 'Author ； Annotated by the Translator, Samuel Ives 
CuRTiss, junior, Ph.D. With a Lithographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Dr. J. EuTiNG. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. xiv. and 140. 1877. 39. 6d, 

Bigandet. 一 The Life ok Legend op Gaudama, the Buddha of the 

Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
PhoDgyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 8vo. pp. xi" 538, and v. £1 lis, 6d, 

Bleek. 一 A Compabative Gbammae of Sottth Albican ！ L^lnguages. By 

W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. I. Phonology. II. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. zxxTi. and 822, cloth. ；！^ 1 I6s. 

Bleek. 一 A Bbief Account of Bushman Folk Lobe and other Texts. 

By W. H. I. Blbbk, Ph.D., etc., etc. Folio sd., pp. 21. 1875. 2«. 6^. 

Bleek« 一 Eetkard in South Afbtca ； or, Hottentot ¥^\fcA、 &«s«»» 

lated from the Original Manuscript in S\t G«iT&<6 % \i^"t%x 飞、 巧^、 、- 
W. H. L Bleek, Librarian to the Gre^ Ubtarf » Cv^^'^o^^.^^ 
Sope, la one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. «\«lC5i» 
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Bloohmann. The Pbosody of the Pxbsiaks, according to Saifi, Jan, 

and other Writers. By H. Blochmann, M.A. Assistant Professor, GaM 
MadrtBah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10«. 6dL 

Blochmann. 一 School Geography of India akd Bbitish Bitkmah. Bj 

H. Blochmann, M.A. 12mo. pp. vi. and 100. 2s. 6d, 

Blochmann. —A Treatise on the Hxtba'i entitled Risalah i TaranaL 

By Agha Ahmad 'All With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, bj H. 
Blochmann, M.A. 8to. sewed, pp. 11 and 17. 2s, 6<i, 

Blochmann. ― The Pebsian Metebs by Saifi, and a Treatise on Penua 

Rhyme by J ami. Edited in Persian, by H. Blochmann, M.A. 8to. Kwed 
pp. 62. Ss, 6d, 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 

BiiHLBR, Ph. D" Professor of Oriental Languages, Klphinstone College, 
F. KiBLHOBN, Ph. D" Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan Colkffr 
1868-70. 

1. Panchatantha it. Ain) v. Edited, with JNTotes, by G. BiiHifl, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84， 16. 6«. 

2. NlQOjfBHATTA's Pi.BiBHj(8HENDu^EKHABA. Edited and explaiiMii 

by F. KiELHoRN, Ph. D. Part I" the Sanskrit Text and Various Keadhtt 
pp. 116. 10«. 6^ 

8. Panchatantra ii. and m. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhlhl PLD. 
Pp. 86, 14, 2. 78. 6d. 

4. Panchatantea i. Edited, with Notes, by F. KiEtHOBir PLD. 

Pp. 114, 53. 78. 6rf. ' 



5. XIlidIsa's RAGHUvAiisiL. With the Commentary of M 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I.-VI. lOi." 

6. KIlidIsa's MIlayikIgnimitba . Edited, with Notes, by Shaviai 

P. Pandit, M.A. lOs, 6d. ^ 

7. NiGOjfBHATTA's PaetbhIshendusekhaka Edited and explained 

by F. KiELiioBN, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhiskiii 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. IS*. 10«. 6d. ' 

8. KXlidXsa's Eaghuyam^a. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Paistdit, M.A. Part II Cantoc VII.- 
XIII. 108, 6d. ' 

9. NagojIbhatta's PaeibhIshendu^ekhaba. Edited and explained 

by F. KiELHOHN. Part II. Translation and Notes. (ParibhSshlU xxxriii' 
Izix.) 7*. Qd, 

10. Dandin's 】）A8AK:TJii:AEACHAEm_. Edited with critical and explana- 
tory Notes by G. Buhler. Part I. 7«. 6^ 

11. Bhabtrihabi's Nitisataka ajsd Yaihaqyasataxa, with Extncti 
from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kabinatb T. 
Telano. 9«. 

12. Nagojibhatta's PaeibhIshendusekhara. Edited and explained 
by F. KiELHOHN. Part 11. Translation and Kotes. (Paribhashds In*- 
cxxii.) 7a. 6d. 

13. Kalidasa's RAGHUVAiisA, with the Commentary of Mallindtha. 
Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit. Part III. Cantos XIV.- 
XIX. lOs. ed. ' 

BiiHLBH, 7«. 6d, 

Ja^addhara, edited by RjlmW^^^'^^^^'^^ 
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Borooah. 一 A Peactical Eiiglish-Sanserit Dictionabt. By Anto- 

DORAif BoRooAH, B.A., B.C.S., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- at- Law. 
Vol. I, A to Falseness, pp. xx.-580-lO. £1 lU. 

Borooah. 一 A Companion to the Sanskbit-Eeading XIndek(jea.duates 

of the Calcutta University, being a few notes on the Sanskrit Texts selected 
for examination, and their Commentaries. By Anundokam Borooah. 8vo. 
pp. 6*. S8. 6d, 

Borooah. 一 Bhavabhtjti and his Place m Sanskbit Liteeatukb. By 

Anundoram Borooah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 70. 5s, 
Bottrell. ― Tbaditions and Heabthside Stobies of "West Coenwall. 

By W. Bottrell (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1 870. Scarce. 

BottrelL ― TaADmoNs and Heabthside Stories op West Coenwall. 
By William Bottrell. With illustrations by Mr. Joseph Blight. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6«. 

Bowditch. 一 Suffolk Sttrnames. By N. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 
8vo. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7«. 6d, 

Bretschneider. 一 On the Knowledge Possessed bt the Anctent 

Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Bketschn eider, M.D., Physician 
of the Knssian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. U. 

Bretschneider. 一 Notes on Chinese Medlevax Travellers to the 

West. By E. Bretschneider, M.D. Demy 8vo. ad., pp. 130. 5s, 

Bretschneider. ― Abch^ological and Histoeical Eeseaeches oir 

Peking and its Environs. By E. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8to. sewed, pp. 64, with i Maps. 5«. 

Bretschneider. 一 Notices of the Medieval Geogbaphy and Histobt 
OF Central and Western Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of "Western Authors in the Middle Ages. 
By E. Bretschneider, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 233, with two Maps. 12s, Sd, 

Brhat-Sanhita (The). ― See under Kem. 

Brinton. ― The Myths op the New Wobld. A Treatise on the 
Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race of America. By Daniel G. 
Brinton, A.M., M.D. Second Edition, revised. Cr. 8yo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
• 331. 128. 6d. 

British Mnseain. 一 Catalogue op Sakserit and Pali Books in the 
British Museum. By Dr Ernst Haas. Printed by permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 4 to pp. viii. and 188, boards. £l la. 

British Museum Publications (List of) on Sale by Teubner & Co. 

[On application. 

British Archseological Association (Journal of The). Volumes 1 to 

31, 1844 to 1876， tl \U. 6d. each. General Index to vols. 1 to 30. 8vo. cloth. 
158. Parts Quarterly, Ss. each. 

Brockie. 一 Indian Philosophy. Introductory Paper. By Wujaam 
Brockie, Author of " A Day in the Land of Scott," etc" etc. 8vo. pp. 26, 
sewed. 1872. 6^. 

Bronson. 一 A Dictionary in Assamese and English. Compiled by 
M. Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo. calf, pp. viii. and 609. £2 2«. 

Brown. 一 The Dervishes ； or. Omental Spiritualism. By John P. 

Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo, clss^ ！&^ 
pp. viii. and 415. 14«. 

Brown. 一 Sai^skbit Peosodt aud I^xthkbicai* &n 狄 i& ^^y^^kes^- 

Charles PniLir Brown, AutKoT of t^ie TeVwgu liK^vvoTittrj ^Ox^xsivoax , 
fessor of Teiugu in the University of London. \>^tQi Y^' & *>^、 ^"^^ 、 
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Biihler. Elbvew Laitd-Ghants of the CHAirLTrKTAs op AbthtlvId. 

A Contribution to the History of Gujar&t. By G. Buhleb. 16mo. sewed, 
pp. 126, with Facsimile. 38, 6d. 

Biihler. ― Tkkeb New Edicts of Ai^oxa. By G. Buhleb. 16mo. 

sewed, with Two Facsimiles. 28. 6d, 

Burgess. 一 Abch^ological Subvey of "Western India. Vol. 1. Report 

of the First Season's Operations in the Belg^m and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 1874. By James fiuuoESs. With 56 photographs and lith. plates. 
Koyal 4to. pp. viii. and 45. £2 2«. 

Vol. 2. Report of the Second Season's Operations. Report on the Antiquities of 
Kathiawad and Kachh. 1874-5. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc. 
With Map, Inscriptions, Photographs, etc. Boy. 4to. half bound, pp. x. and 
242. £3 Ss. 

Vol. 3. Report of the Third Season's Operations. 1876-76. Beport on the 
Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad District. Royal 4to. lialf booad 
pp. yiii. and 138, with 66 photographic and lithographic plates. £2 2«. 

Bornell. ― Catalogue of a Collection of Sanseeii Manuscbipts. By 

A. C. BuANELL, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Vedie Manuseripts* 
Fcap. 8to. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 28, 

BornelL 一 Datajda9A9Loii. Ten Slokas in Sanskrit, with English 

Translation. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. pp. 11. 28. 

Bumell. 一 Elements op South Indian Pal-eogbaphy. From the 

Fourth to the Seventeenth Century A. d. By A.. C. Burnell. Second Corrected 
and Enlarged Edition, 34 Plates and Map, in One Vol. 4lo. pp. ziy.-148. 
£2 12«. 6d, 

Burnell. 一 On the Aindba School of Sanskrit Gbajoiabians. Their 

Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. C. Bubnell. 8to. 
pp. 120. 10*. 60. 

Burnell. 一 The SiMAviDHANABEinMAifA (being the Third Br&bmana) 

of the Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Saya^ an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell. 
Volume I. 一 Text and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vo. pp. zxxyiii. and 
104. 12s. 6d, 

Btirnell. 一 The Absheyabbahmana (being the fourth Brahmana) op 
THE Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayana, etc. An Introduction aad Index of Words. By A. C. 
BuBNELL, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 51 and 109. lOs. 6d. 

Burnell. 一 The DEVATaDHTaYABEaHMANA (being the Fifth Brahmana) 
of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayanaf 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burn ell, M.R.A.S. 8yo. and Trans., 
pp. 34. 5s. 

Bumell. 一 The JaiminTta. Text of the Arshetabbahmajta op the 
Sama Veda. Edited in Sanskrit by A. C. Burnell, Ph. D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
56. 7«. 6rf. 

Burnell. ― The SAi^HrropANisHADBBlraA^A (Being the Seventh. 

firahmana) of the Suma Veda. The Sanskrit Text. With a Commentary, an 
Index of Words, etc. Edited by A. C. Burnell, Ph.D. 8to. stiff boardB, 
pp. 86. 78, 6d, 

Bumell. 一 The YAM^iiBEiHMAirA. (being the Eighth Brahmana) of the 
Skma. Veda. Edited, toget\iet m\\i x\a 、二 ommvaWi qH i PceCaoe and 

Index of Words, by A. C. Bmsnii^, &'、 &&、 — 、總^ W^fiiS^SL^ 
12, and lii" with 2 coloured igiVaXea. 
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Butler. 一 HUNGAMAN POEUS AKD PaBLES FOB ENGLISH EeJlDEILS. 
Selected and translated by E. D. Butler, of the British Museum. With 
Illustrations by A.. G. Butleb. Fcap. limp cloth, pp. vi.-88. 1877. 2«. 

Bnttmann. 一 A Gbammar op the New Testament Grebk. By A. 

BuTTMANN. Authorized translation by Prof J. H. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 47*. 
1873. \\8, 

Butms-al-Bustany. 一 v^jUji ！、 lJ^ An Arabic Encylopaedia 

of Universal Knowledge, by Butrus-al-Bustant, the celebrated compiler 
of Mohit ul Mohit and Eatr el Mohtt (la^l ^\ 

This work will be completed in from 12 to 】5 Vols., of which Vols. I. to III. 
are ready, Vol. I. contains letter \ to ； Vol. 11. to jl ; Vol. III. 

^1 to ^. Small folio, cloth, pp. 800 each. £\ lis. 6d, per Vol. 

Byington. ~ Gbammab op the Choctaw Language. By the Rev. Cteus 

Byinoton. Edited from the Original M8S. in Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, by D. G. Brintun, M.D. Cr. 8vo. sewed, pp. 56. 7s. 6d. 

Calcutta Eeview (The). 一 Published Quarterly. Price Ss. 6d. per 

number. 

Caldwell. 一 A Compajiative Grakmab op the Dea.yidian, ob South- 
Indian Family of Languaqes. By the Rev. K. Caldwell, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. pp. 805. 1875. 28«. 

Callaway. ― Izingakekwajxii, Nensxtmansumane, Nezindaba, Zabantxt 

(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. i6«. 

Callaway. ― The Religious System op the Amaztjlu. 

Part I. 一 Unkulunkulu ； or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By thc'Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part II. 一 Amatongo ； or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 

their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Re\r. 

Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 】27, sewed, 1869. 化 
Part III. 一 Izinyanga Zokubula ； or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 

their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Kev. 

Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 】60, sewed. 1870. 4*. 

Part IV. 一 Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. Is. 6d, 

Calligaris. 一 Le Compagnon de Tous, ov Dictionnaiee Polyglotte. 

Par le Colonel Louis Callto ahis, Grand Officier, etc. (French ― Latin— Italian ― 
Spanish ― Portuguese 一 German — English 一 Modern Greek 一 Arabic 一 Turkish. 、 
2 vols, 4to.， pp. 1167 and 746. Turin. £4 4«. 

Campbell. 一 Specimens op the Languages of India, including Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier, By Sir G. 
Campbell, M. P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 Us. 6d. 

CaxlettL 一 I dh-hae-tjl-h aqq, Ou Manifestation de la Y^rit6 de El-hage 
Kahmat-ullah Effendi de Delhi (un des Descendants du Califfe Osman-ben- 
'Affan). Traduit de I'Arabe, par un Eminent, qaoique tr^-jeone, Orientaliste de 
Tunis. ReTu sur le texte, retouch e en plusieurs endroits et augmeati d'une 
preface et d'un appendixe. Par P. V. Carletti. In Two Vols. 8vo. [/» the pr«««、 

Carpenter. ― The Last Days in Engljlstd the. "^kSKs. "^«s5Lsys^ 
Hot. By Mamy Casfbmtbr, of BmtoV. VSL^«xi。w、 
272, cloth. 78. 6d. 
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Carr. 一 «"0|^?€^*§ ^iToj^^. A CoiiEcmoir of Telxtgt; Pboysbbs, 

Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ； together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Bevn&gari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Carb, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148. 31«. 6<f 

Caflin. 一 0-Kee-Pa.. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
George Catlin. "With 13 Coloured IllastratioDs. 4to. pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14«. 

Chalmers. — A Concise ！ Khakg-hsi Chinese Dictionary. By the Rev. 

J. Chalmers, LL.D., Canton* Three Vols. Royal 8to. bound in Chinese 
style^ pp. 】000. 2l«. 

Chalmers. ― The Oeigin op the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 78. 5«. 

Chalmers. 一 The Speculations on Metaphysics, Politt, and Mobalitt 
OP " The Old Philosopher" Lau Tszb. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4«. 6^. 

Chamock. ― Ltjdus Patkontmicus ； or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Richard Stephen Oharnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo.. pp. 182, cloth. 7*. 6e/. 

Chamock. 一 Yerba Nominalia ； or Words derived from Proper I^ames. 

By KicuABD Stephen Charnock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A.y etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14<. 

Chamock. — The Peoples of Teansylvania. Founded on a Paper 
read before The Anthropological Society op London, on the 4th of May, 
1869. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Demy 
8vo. pp. 36, sewed. 1870. 2«. 6(L 

ChaiLcer Society's (The). 一 Subscription, tvro guineas per annum. 

List of Publications on application. 

Childers. 一 A Pali-English Dictionaet, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by the late 
Prof. R. C. Childbub, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial Svo, Double 
Columns. Complete in 1 Vol., pp. xxii. and 622, cloth. 1875. £3 3«. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. 

Childers. 一 Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the 

Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By the late Prof. R. C. Chiij>ebs. 
Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 16. 】873. Is. 

Childers. 一 On Sandhi in Pali. By the late Prof. E. C. Childebs. 

8vo. sewed, pp. 22. la, 

Childers. 一 The Mahapaeinibbanasutta of the Sutta-Pitaj:a. The 

Pali Text. Edited by the late Professor £. C. Childeks. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
72. 5s. 

China Eeview ； oe, Notes and Queries on the Fab East. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Eitel. 4 to. Subscription, £l lOs, 
per volume. 

Chintamon. 一 A Commentary on the Text ob the BHAGATAD-GfTjC; 

or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurktcuund 
Chintamon, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Aflalhar Rao Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 118. 6s. 

Christaller. 一 A Dictionary, English, Tshi, (Asam-te), Akra. ； Tshi 

(Chwee), comprising as dialects Ak&n (As 丝 ntg, Ak^m, Akaap^m, etc.) and 
F^nt^ ； Akra (Accra), connecled. kAaa^xa &、 <aQ\d. 七 qqus" West Africa. 
Enyiresi, Twi "^IViaii \ ^^^^v 
nsem - asekyexe - ii\iom«u \ - 滅\^ ^龜 ir 
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U By the Rev. J. O. Christallbb, Rev. 0. W. Loohbb, Rer. J. Zimmebmann. 
- 16mo. 7s, 6d, 

― Ghristaller. 一 A. Gbamhab op the Asantb and Fantb Lakgtllge, called 

Hi Tshi (Chwee, Twi) ： based on. the Akaapem Dialect, with reference to the 
w other (Akan and Faate) Dialects. By Rev, J. G. CHRiSTALLsa. 8vo. pp. 
xxiv. and 203. 1875. 10s, 6d. 

Clarke. — Ten Gbeat Religions : an Essay in Comparative Theology. 
^ J By James Freeman Clarkb. 8vo. cloth, pp. z. and 528. 1871. I5s, 

^ Clarke. ― Memoib on the Compaaatiye Gbauuab op Egyptian, Coptic, 

AND Udb. By Htde Clarke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ； Mem. 
. j German Oriental Society, etc. , etc. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 32. 2'. 

y Clarke. ― Reseabches in Pee-histoeic and Peoto-histoetc Compaba- 

. I TiVE Philology, Mytholoot, and Abchjiolooy, in connexion with the 
' ' Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Samerian Families. By Hydb 

Clarke. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. zi. and 74. 1875. 2«. 6^. 
* Clarke. 一 Serpent and Siva Wokship, and Mythology in Central 
f America, Africa and Asia. By Hyob Clarkb, Esq. 8vo. sewed. Is. 

deasby. ― An Icelandic-English Dictionaet. Based on the MS. 
Collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and completed hy G. 
ViOFtJssoN. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by G. Wbbbb 
Dasbnt, D.C.L. 4to. £3 7s. 

严 Cleasby. ― Appendix to an Icelandic - English DicnoifAHT. See 

'- Skeat. 

Colebrooke. ― The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Heney Thomas 

t Colebrooke. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., 

The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 
Vol. I. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8to. cloth, pp. xii. and 492, 

148. 

Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xvi.-644, and X.-620. 1873. 28«. 

Colleccao de Vocabulos e Frases usados na Provincia de S. Pedro, 
do Rio Grande do Sal, no Brasil. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed. 1«. 

Contopoulos. 一 A Lexicon op Modern Gbeek-English and English 

Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulos. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Part I. 
Modern Greek-English, pp. 460. Part II. English-Modern Greek, pp. 582. 
； e】 7*. 

Conway. 一 The Sacked Anthology. 人 Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 

Collected and edited by M. D. Conway. 4th edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xvi. and 480. 12a. 

Coomara Swamy. 一 The DathIvansa. ； or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes. By Sir M. CoomIra Swamy, Mudeli&r. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
174. 1874. 108. 6d. 

Coomara Swamy. 一 The D^thIvansa ； or, the History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha, finglish Translation only. With Note& DemT 
Syo. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 6«. ' 

Coomara Swamy. 一 Suit 人 NipIta ； or, the Dialogues and Discourses 

of Gotama Buddha. Translated irom the Pali, with Introduction oad. ^^\»^« 
By Sir M. Coomara Swamt. Cr. 8vo. clotli, pp. \A*W、 、 

Cotton.— ARABIC Peimee. Consisting of m ^\votV. 色 鄉 ^^^^^ 
iag 30 Primary Words prepared accordmg U> ^^^^、。^&飞，^^^^^^ 
Language. By General Sia A&thtib. Cottots, 1L»0."^A.. 
38. 2s. 
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Cowell and Eg^ling. ~ CATALootJE o， Buddhibt Sanbksit MiiruscBiFS 

in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society ( Hodgson Collectkm). ByPn* 
fesson £. B. Cowill and J. Egoblino. 8vo. sd^ pp. 66. 2*. 6^ 

CowelL 一 A 8H0KT IxTBODucnoN TO THE Okbikaby Psakbit Of in 

Sanskrit Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular P^rakrit Words. 
Prof. E. B. Cowell. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 40. 1875. 3，. 6d. 

Cnnningliain. 一 The Ancient Geoghapht of Ikbia. I. The Baddhirf 

Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Trarels of Hwen-Thsuf. 
By Alexander CuNmNOHAic, Major -GenerEl, Royal Engineers (Bengtl S*- 
tired). With thirteen Maps. SVo. pp. zx. 590, cloth. 1870. 28», 

Cnimiiigliam. 一 The Bhilsa Topes; or, Buddhist Monuments of Centnl 
India ： comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Deditt ■ 
of Buddhism ； with an Account of the Opening aad examination of the tuvm 
Groups of Topes around BbiUa. By Brev.-Major Alexander CuQ&ingfau, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty- three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxzyl 370, 
cloth. 1854. £2 2a, 

dumingham. ― Abch^ological Sukvey of Ikdia, Four Beports, 

made during the years 1862-63-64-66. By Albxandbr Cunningham, C.SJ, 
Major-General, etc. "With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 5. 8vo. cloth. £6. 

Cnst. ― A Sketch op the Modekn Languages of the East Imom 

Accompanied by Two Language Maps. By R. Oust. Post 8vo pp. xd, and 
198, cloth. 128. ' 

Da Cimha. 一 Memoir on the Histoet op the Tooth-Eeuc oi 

Ceylon ； with an Essay on the life and System of Gautama Buddha. By J. 
Gebson da Cunha. 8to. cloth, pp. xiy« and 70. With 4 photo&rraDhs and obIl 
7s. 6d. ^ 

Da Cnnha. 一 The Sahtadki Khanda of the Skanda Pubana; a 

Mythological, Historical and Geographical Account of Western India. First 
edition of the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Gbrson da Cokia, 
M.R.C.S. and L"M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., etc. 8vo. bds. pp. 580. £1 li. 

Da Cnnha. 一 ！ N'otes on the Histoet and Antiqttities of Chaui asv 

Ba8$£in. By J. Gebson da Cunha, M.R.C.S. and L. M. Eng., etc 810. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 262. With 17 photographs, 9 plates and a map. £l 6s. 

Dalton. ― DEscRipnYE Ethnoloot op Bengal. By Edwaed Tuns 

Dalton, C.S.I. , Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs. 3:^ Lithograph Plates. 4 to. half 喊 
pp. 340. £6 68. 

D'Alwis. 一 A Desceiptivb Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pam, and Smmim 

LiTRRABT Works of Ceylon. By James D'Alwis, M.R.A.S., Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes. Vol. ]., pp. xxxii. and 244， 
sewed. 1870. 8«. 6d. 

Davids. ― Thkee Insceiptions op PAsasBAHA. BaHiT THE Gbeat, from 

Pulastipura, Ceylon. By T. W. Rhts Davids. 8vo. pp. 20. 1#. 6d. 

Davids. 一 SIgibi, the Lion Rock, neak Pulastipitba, awd the 89th 
Chaptek of the Mahavamsa. By T. W. Rhts Davids. 8vo. pp. So. 1m. 6d. 

Delepierre. 一 Sfperchemes Lttteeaiees, Pastiches Supposmoifs 
d'Atjtf.ur, dans LE8 Lettres et dans les Abts. Par Octave Dei^ishxs. 
Fcap. 4to. paper cover, pp. 328. 14«. 

Delepierre. 一 Tableau de la Lirr^iBATTmE dtt Gentoih, chez les AwoEfs 

et chez les Modernes. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols, small 4 to. paper cover, 
pp. 324 and 318. 21«. 

JDelopierre, 一 Essai Histobiqot "Et 'BiBiaftQj«jOT35XQ^ «^ ^^m^ "^\2sc%>、 

Par Octave Delepierre. S^o. ^P- ^， 化 W?*- ^ 

J 870. Ss. 6d. 
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Dennys. 一 China, and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 

those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ； forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general ； with 56 Maps and Plans. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, F. R..G.S. 
H.M.'s Consular Service ； N. B. Dennys, late H.M.'s Consular Service ； and 
Charles King, Lieut Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennts. 
In one volume. 8ro. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s. 

Dennys. 一 A Handbook op the Canton Yeenaculae of the Chhstbse 

Language. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
195, and 31. £l lOs, 

Dennys. 一 A Handbook of Malay Colloquial, as spoken in Singapore, 

Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. 
By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc., Author of "The 
Folklore of China,'* " Handbook of Cantonese," etc., etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
204. £l Js. 

Dennys. 一 The Folk-Loee of China, and its Affinities with that of 

the Aryan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., 
author of " A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular," etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 168. 

De Vere. 一 Studies in English ； or, Glimpses of the Inner Life 

of our Language. By M. Schelb de Verb, LL.D., Professor of Modem 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 365. 12s. 6d. 

De Vere. 一 Americanisms : the English of the New World. By 
M. ScHELE De Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Virginia. 8vo. pp. 685, cloth. 12*. 

Dickson. 一 The PaTiMOxzHA, being the BuddhisI Office of the Con- 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a TransldLun, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M.A, 8vo. sd.， pp. 69. 28, 

Dinkard (The). 一 The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 

in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
Languages ； a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By Peshotun 
DusTOOR Behramjee Sunjana. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. cloth. £2 28. 
Dohne. 一 A Zulu-Kafir Dictionaky, etymologically explained, with 

copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal 8yo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape' Town, 1857. 21s. 

Doline. 一 The Fottr Gospels in Zulu. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne, 

Missionary to the American Board, C.P.M. 8to. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermarits- 
burg, 1866. 5«. 

DoOlittle. ― A VOCABXILABT AND HANDBOOK OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 
Romanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In Two Volumes comprised in Three 
arts. By Kev. Justus Doolittle, Author of " Social Life of the Chinese." 
Vol. I. 4to. pp. viii. and 548. Vol. 丄 I. Parts II. and III., pp. vii. and 695. 
£1 6d. each vol. 

Douglas. 一 Chinese-English Dictionabt of the Yehnaculae oe Spoken 

Language of Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chin-Chew Dialects. By the Rev. Carstairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol. High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1873. £3 Ss. 

Douglas. 一 Chinese Liii^ ouage and Liteeatxteb. Two Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. E. Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King's College. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. 118. 1875. 5«. 

Douglas. 一 The Life op Jenghiz Khan. Translated fec^sv. >K>cssss%fc^ 
with an Introduction, by Robert K^^n a.'W kx T>ovj q»\ >(5[i^^r>&v^^^»&"e2QaB 
and Professor of Chinese, King's CoWe%«» liwi". 込 ：、 "。* 。&、 ， 
XXIW.-J06. 1877. 5«. c» 
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Douse. 一 Gbihm's Law ； A Study : or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the so-called " Lautverschiebung." To which are added some Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-European IT, and several Appendices. By T. Lb Makchant 
Douse. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 230. 10*. 6(i, 

Dowson. 一 A Qbammab of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. By 
John Dowron^M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 264. 10». 6d. 

Dowson. ― A Hindustani Exercise Book. Containing a Series of 

Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8vo. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2«. 6d, 

Dwight. ― MoDEBN Philology : Its Discovery, History, and Influence. 

New edition, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Benjamin W. 
Dwight. In two vols. cr. 8to. cloth. First series, pp. 360 ； second series, 
pp. zi. and 554. j^l. 

Early English Text Society's Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Early Englise Allitera^tivb Poems. In the "West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. I6s, 

2. Abthub (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Ftjenivall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath's unique MS. 4*. 

3. Ane Compendious and Bbeite Tractate concebnyng tb Office 

AND Dewtie of Etnois, otc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 

4. Sir Gawaynb akd the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10*. 

5. Of the Orthogeaphie and Congrttitie of the Britast Tongue ； 

a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
】617 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatlbt, Esq. 4«. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Walter W, Skeat, 
M.A. 8s. 

7. The Story op Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Cbristi College, Cambridge, by R. Morkis, Esq. 8s. 

8 MoRTE Arthtjre ； the Alliterative Version. Edited from Robert 
Thornton's unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. Qborob 
Perry, M.A , Prebendary of Lincoln. 75. 

9. Animadversions upfon the Annotacions and Cobrections op 
SOME Imperfections of Tmpressiones op Chaucer's "Wo rk.es, reprinted 
in 1598 ； by Francis Thvnne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kinosley, Esq., M.D.， and F. J. Fuknivall, 
Esq., M.A. 10*. 

10. Merlix, or the Early History of King Abthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.)» by Henry B. Wheatlby, Esq. Part I. 2*. 6rf. 

11. The Monakche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Joune Skott, in 1552, by Fitzeoward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. Ss, 

12, The Weight's Chaste ^iyt., «l Aerq XA»^、 Ajiam of Cobsam 
(about 146*2 a.i>.)， from t\xe \m\i\\3Lfc \»«ajJaOi)a.^ &^, '^^o^Wst 
time bY F. J« Furhiyaia., Es^v ， ^ 
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13. Seinte MiitHEBETE, ]7E Metden ANT Mabtyb. Three Texts of ab. 

1200, 1310, 1330 A.D. First edited in 1862， by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issaed. 2«. 

14. Kyng Hoen, with fragments of Floriz and Blauncheflur, and the 

Assamption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofCambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 

LUMBY. 3«. 

15. Political, Eeligiovs, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Fu&niyall, Esq., M.A. 
7*. dd. 

16. A Tketicb in English breuely drawe out of ]? book of Quintis 

essencijs in Latyn, p Hennys p prophete and king of Egipt after p flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelacioan of an aunjj^i of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

17. Pahallel Exteacts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three- text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Skeat, M.A. Is. 

18. Hali Meiden^head, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. is, 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King's Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C L. 3s. 6d. 

20. Some Treatises bt Kichabd Rolle de Hakpole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton's MS. (ab. 1440 a.d.)» by Rev. George G. Perry, 
M.A. Is. 

21. Merlin, or the Eaely Histort of King Abtkub. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Whbatlby, Esq. 4«. 

22. The Eomans of Pahtenay, ob Lxtsignen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. 8KEAT. M.A. 6s. 

23. Dan Michel's Atenbite of Inwtt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 134-0 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Mobris, £isq. lOs. 6d, 

24. Hymns op the Viegin aud Chbist ； The Paeliameitt op Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A. Ss. 

25. The Stacions of ！ Rome, and the Pilgrim's Sea- Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. U» 

26. Religious Pieces in Pbose and Veese. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg's Sermon ； The Abbaye of S. Spirit ； Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone's MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.), by the Rev. 6. Perry, M.A. 2s, 

27. Manipitltjs Vocabtjlokum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Henry B. Wheatlby. 12s. 

28. The Vision of William conceening Piees Plowmaij, together mtK 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 K.ii.,Vs^ ^\\aak».\aKS.«v.k».\*. 
earliest or Veraon Text ； Text \, 滅 ttom 、 waaw V^、^«>S^》 
Collations, hv Rev. W. W. Sie.ba.t,^1.X. Is, 
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29. Old English Homilies and Homtletic Tbeatises. (Sawles AVarde 

and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd : IJreisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ； with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Richabd Morris. First Series. Part I. 7«. 

30. PrEEs, THE Ploughman's Cbede (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2s, 

31. Instructions fob Pamsh Priests. By John Mtec. Edited from 

Cotton MS. Claudias A. II., by Edward PiACOCKy Esq., F.S.A., etc., etc. 4«. 

32. The Babees Book, Aristotle's ABC, Urbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 

Mensam, The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke. The Bokes of Nuktube of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, "Wynkyn de Worde*8 Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager's Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. "With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Fubnivall, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. IBs. 

33. The Book of the Knight de la Touk Landkt, 1372. A Father's 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright Esq., M.A., and Mr. William Ro98iteb. 8«. 

34. Old English Homilies and Homtletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 

and the "Wohuuge of Ure Lauerd ： Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ； with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Kichabd Mobbis. First Series, Part 2. 8«. 

35. Sir Datid Lyitdesay's Works. Pakt 3. The Hi stone of ane 

Nobil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, William Meldbum, umavhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Bynnis, compylit be Sir Dauid Ltnjibsat of the Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Armes. With, the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2«. 

36. Merlin, oe the Early Hjstoby op King Akthttr. A Prose 

Romance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatley. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Gleknie, Esq. Part III. 1869. 12«. 

37. Sib David Ltndesat's Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindesay, of the Mont, aliat Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Cfaarteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 

38. The Vision of William concerning Piebs the Plowmak, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resovm, 
by William Langland (1377 a.d.). The "Crowley" Text; or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. lOs. 6d, 

39. The "Gest Htstobiale " of the Destbtjction of Tboy. An 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna's Hystorit 

Troiana.'* Now ed\ted itom N\%A\ilV» Hunterian Museum, 

University of Glasgow, b^j lYie K &， • K."5K3mjs. «xA \i ti.^\&\^Ks<s< k\saav. 
Part I. \Qs, U. 
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40. ENGLISH Gilds. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre ； The Ordinances of Worcester ； The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol ； and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall- Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulhin Smith, Esq., F.R.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc" by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On the 
History and Development of Gilds, by Lu^o Brbntano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophise. 21«. 

41. The Minor Poems of William Laudee, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
】568 A.D., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Christib-Miller, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J, 
FuRNiVALL, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. Zs. 

42. Beenaedtjs de Cuea bei Famtjliaeis, with some Early Scotch. 

Prophecies, etc. From a M8.， KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lttmbt, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2«. 

43. Ratis Ravhtg, and other Moral and Religious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 
Kawson Lumbt, M.A" late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3«. 

44. Joseph of Aktmathie : otherwise called the Romance of the 

Seint Graal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about a.d. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing " The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy," reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de "Wordc ； " De sancto Joseph ab 
Arimathia," first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1516 ； and " The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia/, first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A. 5t. 

45. King Alfked's West-Saxon Veesion op Qbeooby's Pastoeal Caeb. 

With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10s, 

46. Legends of the Holy Rood ； Symbols op the Passion and Cross- 

PoKMS. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries ； 
with Introduction, Translations, and Gk>88ari»l Index. By Richakd 
Morris, LL.D. 10«. 

47. Snt Dayid Lyndesay's Woeks. Paet Y. The Minor Poems oi 

Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Mubbay, Esq. 3«. 

48. The Times' Whistle : or, A Newe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by R. C, Gent Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral ； with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. 6«. 

49. An Old English MiscKLLAmr, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the ISth century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Eev. K. Morris, LL.D. 10«. 

50. King Alfred's West- Saxon Vebsion op Geegoey's Pastoeal Cabs. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translatioD. By Henbt Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10«. 

51. J?E LiFLADE OF St. JuLIA^NA., flOm t^O 

1-230 A.D. With renderings into Modetii T£.x^%\\%\i^V5 ^ 、 

and Edmund Brock. Edited by t\ie Ba\ , O. C.o<iitfc7r&^,^ : 
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Early English Text Society's Pablioations ~ eanttnu&d. 

52. PALLAJDitrs ON HxjsBONDBiE, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 U)., 

ed. Hev. B. Lodge. Part I. 】0«. 

53. Old English Homilies, Series II" froni the unique ISth-centuiy 

MS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph ； three Hymiuto 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-ceDtiiry MS. at Oxford, a photo* 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modeni 
notation by Dr. Rimbault, and A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. ； the whole 
edited by the Eev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 8», 

54. Thb Vision of Piebs Plowman, Text C (completing the three 

versions of this great poem), with an Autotype ； and two unique alliientiTe 
Poems ： Kichard the Hedeles (by William, the author of the Vision) ； loi 
The Crowned King ； edited by the Rev. W. W. Skbat, M.A. 18«. 

55. Geneeydes, a Romance, edited from the unique MS., ab. 1440 a-B., 

in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A., Trin. CoIL 
Gambr. Part I. 3«. 

56. The Gest Htstoeiaxb op thb Destruction op Tboy, translated 

from Guido de Colon na, in alliterative verse ； edited from the unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, Esq" and the late fier. 
G. A. Panton. Part II. 10«. 6d, 

57. The Early English Version op the " Cttbsob Mundi," in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iiu in the British. Museum ； Fairfiax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ； the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ； MS. R. 8, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part I. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Cooke and Fotheringham. 10«. 6d, 

58. The Buckling Homilies, edited from the Maxqnis of Lothian's 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rev. R. Mobbis, LL.D. (Withi 
Photolithograph). Part 1. 8«. 

59. The Eaely English Veesion op thb **CirRSOB Mundi ； " in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ； Fairfax MS. 
】4. in the Bodleian ； the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ； MS. R. 3, 8， in Trinhy 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. K. Mob&is, LL.D. Fart II. 1^- 

60. Meditacyuns on the Sopeb of oub Losde (perhaps by Robkkt 

Of Brunnb). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowpeb, Esq. 2<. 6d, 

61. TniE Romance and Pbophecies of Thomas of Ekceldotine, printed 
from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. Jambs A. H. Murbat. 10«. ed. 

62. The Early Enckish Version qf the " Ctjesob Mtjndi," in Four 
Texts. Edited by the Rev. R, Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part III. ISs. 

63. The Blicklinq Homilies. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian's 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. 4f. 

64. Feancis Thy»nb*s Emblemes and Epigbaks, a.d. 1600, from the 
Earl of Ellesmere's unique MS. Edited by F. J. Fxjrnivaue., M.A. 4«. 

65. Be Domes D^ge (Bede's De Die Judicii) and other short Anglo- i 
Saxon Pieces. Edited from the unique MS. by the Eev. J. Bawson Lvxbt, ， 
B.D. 28, 

66. The Eaelt English Veesion op the " Chrsok Mtodi," in Four 
Texts. Edited by Rev, R. Mo&Ri &、 M 丄、 LUD. Part IV. 10«. 

67. Notes on Piehs "PiArwm "B^ VXie "^^s.H 》"《»a:i、>L、L 

Part I. 21«. 、， 、 

68. The Early English ^^^^JJl^^^^^ ^\ , W 
Texts. Edited by Key. Uoi.i.^^,^«^ > ^ 
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Early English Text Society's Publications ~~ continued. 

69. Adam Davy's Five Dbeams about Edwabd II. The Life of 
Saint Albxiua. Solomons Book of 'Wisdom. St. Jerome's 15 Tokens 
before Doomsday. The Lamentation of bouls. Edited from the Laud MS. 
622, in the Bodleian Library, by F. J. Fu&nivall, M.A. 5s, 

J^xtra Series, Subscriptions 一 Small paper, one guinea; large paper 

two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Kokance of "William of Palernb (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340 ； the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King's College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. zliv. and 328. £l 6«. 

2. On Eakly English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ； containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types ； including a re- arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child's Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1667, and by 
Barcley on French, 】52J By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xrvth, xvith, xviith, and xviiith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10«. 

3. Caxton's Book of Curteste, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel M S. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Kdited by Frederick J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. zii. and 58. 59, 

4. The Lay of Haveloz the Dane; composed in the reign of 

Edward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Rozburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and 160. 10«. 

5. Chaucer's Translation op Boethitjs's "De Consolatione 

Philosophie.** Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. li. 3. 21. By 
Richard M oasis. 8vo. \2s, 

6 The Romance of the Chevelebe Asstgwe. Re-edited from the 

unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henky H. Gibbs, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
tv\\i. and 38. 3«. 

7. On Eaklt English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xiii th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10«. 

8. Qtjeene Elizabethes Achademy, by Sir Humphbet Gilbebt. 

A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate's Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Ocoleve on Lords' Men, «te、、 、、 、 、 - 

FuRNivALL, M.A" Trin. Hall, Camb. NNVOo. Vu^a ^ 

German Books of Courtesy, by I l"BLo«B«ru^ & <q^*、wA^I、 

Esq, 8yo, 13s. 
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Early English Text Society's PnllioatioiM 一 continued. 

9. The Frateknitte of Vacabondes, by Jokit Awdblet (lice 
in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 i 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Com men Carsetors volg 
called Yaii^abones, by Thomas Harm an, Ebquibrb. From the Srdediti 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th editw 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Pakson Habi 
Htbebdtne, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. ' 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny>catching (ed. 1592), that differ 
HarmatCs Caueat, Edited by Edward Vilbs & F. J. Furmtall. 
7*. 6rf. 

10. The Ftest Boke of the Inteoduction of Xnowledge, mac 

Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Compenstous Reotment 
Dtetary of Hklth made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe B< 
of Physycke Doctor. Barneb in thb Defsncb of the Berde ： a tr 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breajary, bj 
FuRNivALL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb. 8to. 18^. 

11. The Bbuce ； or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Pi 

Robert de Broygg, Ring of Scots : compiled by Master John Barbour, 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.d. 1875. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library 
John's College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487 ； collated with the MS. i 
Advocates' Library at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with 】 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ； with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Indi 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Part I 8to. 

12. England in the Reign of Ejng Henhy thb Eighth 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rh 
at Oxford. By Thom s Starxet, Chaplain to the King. Edited, 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowpbr. And with an Introda 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brb 
M.A. Part II. ]2«. {Part /., Starkest Lift and Letters, it in prepar 

13. A Stjpplicacyon for the Beggaks. Written about the year 1 

by Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Frederick J. Furnivall. W 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the 1 
(1544 A.D.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 A.D.)t The D 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1650-8 a.d.). Edited 
Meadows Cowpbb. 6s. 

14. On Eably English PitONiJNCiATioir, with especial referenc 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xivth and zvith Centuries. Chi 
Gower, Wycliflfe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbory, Bardey, Hart, Boll 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 10«. 

15. Robert Crowley's Thibtt-onb Epigraics, Voyce of the 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1650-1 a.d. Edited by J. M. Cowpbr, 
12«. 

16. A T&EATI8E ON THE Astbolabb; addiessed to his son Lowys 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. 1391. Edited from the earliest M8S. by the 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Gtmbridge. 1 

17. The Complatnt op Scotlandb, 1549, a.d., with an Append! 

four Contemporary English Tracts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, 
Part I. 

18. Thb Compla.tot o¥ ScorrLoreiL, 'S«x\.'V\, 、i 

19. OuEE Ladtes Mtilotj^ltl, 》，、？《、、&^1^^、6 

Blunt, M.A., ^th four — ^ 

Fotheringham. ti4«- 
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Early English Text Society's Publications ~ continued. 

20. Lonelich's History op the Holy Gba.il (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sibbs Robibrb db Borron. Ue-edited fron the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christl College, Cambridge, by F. J. Farnivall, Esq. 
M.A. Part I. 8«. 

21. Baebotje's Beuce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest 

printed edition by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Part II. 4«. 

22. Hbnrt Bbinklow*s Complatnt op Rodertck Mors, somtyme 

a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Howse of lugland his naturall Country, 
for the Redresse of certen wicked Lavres, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ab. 1542) ； and The Lamentacion of a Christian Against the Citib 
OF London, made by Roderigo Mors, a.d. 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowpbr, 
Esq. 9«. 

23. On Eaely English Pkonunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. Part IV. 10«. 

24. Loneltch's Histoby of the Holt Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Robiers de Borron. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpug Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. Part II. 10«. 

25. The Eomance of Gut of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. Part I. 20*. 

26. The Romance of Gut of Waewicx. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D, (The 2nd or 15th century version.) 
Part II. 14*. 

27. The English Wokks of John Pisher, Bishop of ！ Rochester (died 

1535). Edited by Professor J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Part I" the Text 16#. 

28. Lonelich's Histobt op the Holt Qbail. Edited by F. J. 

Furnivall, M.A. Part III. 10«. 

29. Barboue*s Bruce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest Printed 

Edition, by the Rev, W. W. Skbat, M.A. Part III. 21«. 

30. Lonelich's History of the Holt Grail. Edited by F. J. 

Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Part IV. 159. 

31. Alexander and DrN^Dmrs. Translated from the Latin about 

A.D. 1340-50. Be-edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 6«. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 

From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Benjamin Thobpb. Part I. with a Mytho • 
logical Index. 12mo. pp.152, cloth, 3«. ^d. Fart II. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. or in 】 Vol， complete, 6 夂 

Edkins. ― Introduction to the Study op the Chinese Charactees. 

By J. Edkins, D.D., Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 340, paper boards. 18*. 

Edkins. 一 China's Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 8ro , pp. xxiii. 一 403, cloth. 10«. 6rf. 

Edkins. ― A Vocabitlakt op the Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins. 

8vo. half-calf, pp. 化 and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 21^. 

Edkins. ― A Geahmab of Colloquial Chinese, as exhibited in the 

Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viiL and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21«. 

Edkins. ― A Gkaitmab of the Chis^9s& Cjoii^iQcciK^ \j ^&弋 、，？ 

monlj called the Mandarin Dialect. ^o^kiml 'E.otxr^- '^'^^^ 
Sto. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. &\iMi^\i«i« 
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Edkins. 一 Pbookbssiye Lessons in the Chinese Spoken Language. 

With Lists of Common Words and Phrases. By J. Edkins, B.A. Third 
edition, 8vo. pp. 120. 1869. 1 化 

Edkins. 一 Keligion in China. A Brief Account of the Three Eeligions 
of the Chinese. By JosEir h Edkins, D. D. Post 8vo. cloth. 7s, 6d, 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Eomance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy's Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and Ute Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Fuederick 
J. FuRNivALL, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 ▼ol. 4 to., pp. 6*, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. 10«. 6d. 

Egyptian Calendar for the Year 1295 a.h (1878 a.d.), corresponding 

with the years 1594, 1595, of the Koptic Era. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 98. 58. 

Eitel. ― A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect. By 
Ernest John Eitel, Ph. D. Tubing. Will be completed in four parts. Part 
I. (A— K). 8vo. sewed, pp. 202. I2s. 6rf. Part II. (K 一 M). pp. 202. 12*. Sd, 

Eitel. ~ Handbook foe the Student of Chu^ese Bitddhism. By the Rev. 
£. J. Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo. pp. viii., 224, cL, 
18* • • 

Eitel. 一 Feng-Shtji : or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. 

By Rev. £. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. 6«. 

Eitel. 一 Buddhism : its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. £. J. Eitel, M.A. I b.D. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. bs, 

Elliot. 一 The Histoet of India, as told by its own Historians. The 

Muhammadan Period. Complete in Eight Vols, Edited from the Posthumous 
Papers of the late Sir H. M . Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company's Bengal 
Civil Service, by Prof. John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 

Vols. I. and II. With a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp xxxii. and 542, 
X. and 580, cloth. 18«. each. 

Vol. III. Svo. pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 2 化 

Vol. IV. Svo. pp. X. and 563 cloth 21« 

Vol. V. 8vo. pp. xii. and 576, cloth. 2U. 

Vol. VI. 8vo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 21«. 

Vol. VII. Svo. pp. viii. and 674, cloth. 21*. 

Vol. VIII. 8vo. pp. xxxii., 444, and Izviii. cloth. 24 j. 

Elliot. ― Memoirs on the Histoey, Folklobe, and Distkibution of 

THE Races of the Noeth Westfrn Provinces of India ； being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, K.(J.B., of the Hon. East India Company's 
Bengal Civil Service. Kdited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Beames, 
M.H.A.S., Bengal Civil Service ； M ember of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In 2 vols, demy 8vo.， pp. xx., 370, and 396, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one fall-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 36«, 

Ellis 一 On NrMERALs, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Robert Ellis, B.D.， 1 ate Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Demy Svo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. 3«. 6d, 

Ellis. ― The Asiatic Affinities of the Old Itauaits. By ！ Robebt 

Ellis, B.D., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and author of " Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul." Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 166, cloth. 1870. bs. 

£llis. 一 Peeuvia Sctthica. The Quichua Language of Peru : its 
derivation from CentTa\ A&\a ，'、\\v Km«t\c»sv Uu^ua^es in general, and with 
the Turanian and Ibetxan \aa%\x^%e% XV* 0\ 夂、 w\《、'\\s»j3»»i&Ki"^ sSw^ 5&«&Qpe, 
the Lycian, and the Pre-^rj«LTi W&xja&b IxaSsu V>.^ l"^Ka:«:tLl 仏 \»^>^^：5^、 
Svo. cloth, pp. xii. and 
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Ellis. 一 Etetjscan Kumebals. By Eobebt Ellis, B.D. 8yo. sewed, 

pp. 52. 2«. 6eL 

English and Welsh Languages. ― The Influence op the English a»d 

Welsh LaDguages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. 1«. 

English Dialect Society's Publications. Subscription, 1873 to 1876, 

10«. Qd. per annum ； 1877 and following years, 208. per annum* 

1873. 

1. Series B. Part 1. Eeprinted Glossaries. Containing a Glossary 
of North of England Words, by J. H. ； five Glossaries, by Mr. Marshall ； 
and a West- Riding Glossary « by Dr. Willan, Is, 6d, 

2. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English. 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc. ； and a 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 4«. 

3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 
of Swaledale Words. By Captain Habland. 4«. 

' 1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Sweet, Esq. 
is, ed. 

6. Series B. Part II. Eeprinted Glossaries. Containing seven 
Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 7«. 

6. Series B. Part III. Ray's Collection of English "Words not 
generally used, from the edition of 1691 ； together with Thoresby's Letter to 
Kay, 1703. Re- arranged and newly edited by Rev. Walteb, W. Skea^t. 8*. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of * A Dictionary of the Sussei Dialect.* By the Bev. W. D 
Pabibh. 

1875. 

7. Series D. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T. 

Elwortht, Esq. 3s, dig, 

8. Series A. Part II. Containing a List of Books Relating to 
some of the Counties of England. 6«. 

9. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the l^eighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part 1. 7*.6<^. 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 
Nodal and G. Milnbr. Parti. Si, 6d, 

1876. 

11. On the Survival of Early English Words in our Present Dialects. 
By Dr. B. Mo&ui8. 6d, 

12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 
Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7*. 

18. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourkood <s^ 
Whitby. By F. £. Hobinson. Part II. 6» 

JN. A Glossary of Mid-Yorks\iUG ^ot^, ^VOcl ^.^x^coM^^t- 、飞 
Clougk RoBUfdON. 9«. 
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1877. 

15. A Glossary op Woeds used in the "Wapentakes of Manley and 
Gorringham, Lincolnshire. By Edwa&d Peacock, F.S.A. 9*. 6^. 

16. A Glossary of Holderaess Words. By F. Eoss, B. Stead, and 
T. HoLDERNBSS. "With a Map of the District. 49. 

17. On the Dialects of Eleven Southern and South- Western Counties, 
with a new Classification of the English Dialects. By Priace Louis Lucibn 
Bonaparte. With Two Maps. 1«. 

18. Bibliographical List. Part III. completing the Work, and 
containing a List of Books on Scottish Dialects, Anglo-Irish Dialect, Cant 
and Slang, and Americanisms, with additions to the English List and Index. 
Edited by J. H. Noda^l. 4«. 6d. 

19. An Outline of the Grammar of West Somerset. By F. T. 
Elworthy, Esq. 6s, 

1878. 

20. A Glossary of Cumberland Words and Phrases. By William 
Dickinson, F.L.S. 6a. 

21. Tu8ser，e Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by W. Paine and Sidney J. 
Herrtaoe, B.A. 12«. 6d. 

22. A Dictionary of English Plant l^'ames. By James BKHTEir, 
F.L.S., and Robert Holland. Part I. (A to F). 8«. 6a. 

1879. 

23. Five Reprinted Glossaries, including Wiltshire, East Anglian, 
Suffolk, and East Yorkshire Words, and Words from Bishop Kennett's 
Parochial Antiquities. Edited by the Rev. Professor Skeat, M.A. 7s. 

24. Supplement to the Cumberland Glossary (No. 20). By W. 
Dickinson, F.L.S. Is. 

Etherington. ― The Student's GBiJfHiJL op the Hind£ Language. 

By the Rev. W. Etherinoton, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. xiv., 255, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 12s, 

Eaber. 一 A systematical Digest of the Doctkines of Confucius, 
according to the Analects, Great Leakning, and Doctrine of the Mean, 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon CoNFUcrcs and ConfucianisnL 
By Ebnst Faber, Rhenish Missionary. Translated from the German by P. 
G. von MoUendorff. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. I2s. 6d. 

Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in ft Tomb &t Thebes. With, a 

Translation by Samuel Birch, LL.D., F.S.A,, Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Hercalaneum, etc" and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry Ruind, Esq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates colourecU bound in cloth. 21«. 

Fallon. 一 A ！ N'ew HiNDrsTANi-ENOLisH Dictionaey. With Illustra- 
tions from Hindustani Literature and Folk-lore. By S. W. Fallon, Ph.D. 
Halle. Parts I. to XIX. Roy. 8vo. Price 4«. 6rf. each Part. 
To be completed in about 25 Parts of 48 pages each Part, forming together One Volume. 

Farley. ― Egypt, Ctpbfs, and Asiatic Ttjekey. By J. Lewis Fakubt, 

Author of " The Resources of Turkey," etc. Demy 8vo. cl.， pp. xvi.-270. lOa. 6<L 

Eausboll. 一 The Dasaeatha-Jataka, being the Buddhist Story of King 
R&ma. The original P&U Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fausboll. 
8vo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48. 2«. 6d. 
PansboU. 一 Fite JAta^xas, cioii\.a\mTi% "S^m^ T«le^ a Comical Story, 
and Three Fables. In the on^miV YW^TwX., %s«»xs<^«sMi^ ^ ^^x^s^sSta^sana. 
and Notes. By Y. Pa.\3SBoi.i*. 乙、 Y5* 、i 飞"^ • 
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Fausboll. 一 Ten Jatakas. The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. 7«. 6 & 

Fausboll. ~~ JlTAEA. See under JItaka. 

Eiske. 一 Myths and Myth-Makers : Old Tales and Superstitions in- 
terpreted by Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A., Assistant 
Librarian, and late Lecturer oa Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 252. 10«. %d, 

Eomander. 一 An Account of the Polynesian Race ： Its Origin and 

Migrations. By A. Fobnandbr. Vol. I. Post 8vo., cloth. 7*. ^d, 

Forsyth. 一 Eepobt op a Mission to Yarkund in 1873, under Command 
of Sir T. D. Forsyth, K.C.S.I., C.B., Bengal Civil Service, with Historical 
and Geographical . Information regarding the Possessions of the Ameer of 
Yarkund. With 45 Photographs, 4 Lithographic Plates, and a large Folding 
Map of Eastern Turkestan. 4 to. cloth, pp. iy. and 573. £5 bs. 

Foss. 一 ！ N'oEWEGiA.N Gbammab, with Exercises in the Norwegian and 
and English Languages, and a List of Irregular Verbs. By Frith jop Foss, 
Graduate of the University of Norway. Crown 8vo., pp. 50, cloth limp. 2a. 

Foster. ― Pre-Historic Baces of the United States of America. By 

J. W. Foster, LL.D., Author of the ** Physical Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley," etc. With 72 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 416. 14*. 

Fryer. 一 Vuttodata. (Exposition of Metre.) By Sanghaeakkhita 
Thbra. a Pali Text, Edited, with Translation and Notes, by Major G. £. 
Fkyer. 8to. pp. 44. 28. 6d. 

Enrnivall. ― Education in Eablt England. Some used as 

Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on " Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,** for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick J. Furnivall, 
M.A.., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. Is. 

Garrett. ― A Classical Diction ajjy op India, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By J ohn Garbbtt. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 

Oarrett. ― SuppLEMEirr to the above Glassicax Dictionabt of India. 

By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. 8vo. cloth, pp. 

160. 7s. ea, 

Oantama. ― The Institutes op Gautama.. See Auctores Sanscriti, 
Oesenins. 一 Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 

including the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edward Robinson. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. doth, pp. xii. and 1】60. £1 16«. 

Oesenins. 一 Hebeew Gbammab. Translated from the Seventeenth 
Edition. By Dr. T. J. Con ant. With Grammatical Exercises, and a 
Cfarestomathy by the TraDslator. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. -364. £i. 

Giles. ― Chinese Sketches. By Hebbebi A. Giles, of H!.B.M.'s 

China Consular Service. 8vo. cl" pp. 204. I0«. 6d, 

Giles. ― A Dictionary of Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. 

By Heubert A. Giles. 4to. pp. 65, £1 8s, 

Giles. 一 Synoptical Studies in Chinese Chabacteb. By Hebbebt A. 
Giles. 8vo. pp. 118. ISs. 

Giles. ― Chinese without a Teacheb. Being a Collection of Easy and 
Useful Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Hebbbut 
A. Giles. 12mo.pp. 60. 6s, 

Giles. 一 Record of the Buddhist 1SLt!sqi)qi&&. 

Chinese by H. A. GiLEB, of H.IJL. Couav)^ ^thvc^. W 
j,-J'J9. 68. 
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Giles. ― The San Tzu Ceisq ； or, Three Character Classic ； and the 
Ch*Jen Tsu "Wen ； or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Hbrbebt a. 61LK8. 12mo. pp. 28. 2«. 6d. 

Giles. — A Glossary of Befebence on Subjects connected with the 

Far East. By H. A. Giles, of H.M. China Consular Service. 8to. sewed, 
• pp. T.-lsa. 78. 6d. 
Giles — Hebrew and Cheistian Becokds. An Historical Enquiry 
concerning the Age and Authofship of the Old and New Testaments. By th« 
Rev. Dr. Gilbs, Rector of Sutton, Surrey, and formerly Fellow of Corpus 
Cbristi College, Oxford. Now first published complete, 2 Vols. Vol. 1., 
Hebrew Records ； Vol. II., Christian Records. 8vo. cloth, pp. 442 and 440. 
• 1877. 24*. 

Gliddon. 一 Ancient Egypt, Her Monuments, Hieroglyphics, History, 

Archaeology, and other subjects connected with Hieroglyphical Literature. By 
Geobgb R. Gliddon, late United States Consul, at Cairo. • 15th Edition. 
Revised and Corrected, with an Appendix. 4 to. sewed, pp. 68. 2s. 6d. 
Ood. ― Book of God. By ©. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I. : The Apocalypse, 
pp. 647. 129. 6d, 一 Vol II. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp. 752. 14«.— 
Vol. III. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. 16«. 

Ooldstucker. 一 A Dictionaby, Sanskrit and English, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammaticiil 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. Bf 
Theodok GoLDSTiicKER. Parts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863. 6s. each. 

Ooldstticker. ― Panini ： His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Mana.va-Ka.lpa- Sutra, with the Commentary 
of KuMARiLA-SwAMiN. By Theodor Goldstuckbr. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
268, cloth. £2 2s. 

Ooldstucker. 一 On the Deficiencies in the Present Aj)Mmi8TRA.TioN 

OF Hindu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By Thbodor Goldstuckbr^ Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, dec. Demy 8vo. pp. 56, sewed. I5. 6d. 

Gover. ― The Folk- Songs of Southern India. By Chablbs E. Goveb. 

8vo. pp. xxiii. and 299, cloth lOs. 6d, 

Grammatography. 一 A Manual of Refebence to the Alphabets of 

Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhorn. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7*. 6d. 



The " Grammatography" is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to the reading 
the most important ancient and modem languages. Simple in its design, it will be oonsultrd 
"with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 



the press, and the diligent compositor. 

ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 

Afghan (or PusMo). Czechian(or Bohemian) . Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 

Amharic. Danish. Hebrew (JudsBO-Ger- Pnshto (or Afghan). 

Anglo-Saxon. Demotic. Hungarian. [man}. Romaic(Modem Greek 

Arabic. Estrangelo. lUyrian. Russian. 

Arabic Ligatures. Ethiopic. Irish. Kunes. 

Aramaic. Etruscan. Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Archaic Characters. Georgian. Japanese. Sanscrit. 

Armenian. German. Javanese. Serrian. 

Assyiian Cuneiform. Glagolitic. Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 

Bengali. Gothic. Mantshu. Serbian (or Wendiili)* 

Bohemian (Czechian). Greek. Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Bflgts. Greek Ligatures. Modem Greek (Romaic) Syriac. 

Burmese. Greek (Archaic). Mongolian. Tamil. 

Canarese (or Cam&taca). Gujerali^orGviazeratte] . Numidian. Tel 

Chinese. Hieratic. Q\da\wwB:vciVj«SiY^ca&a、*TlSie' 



Coptic. HicroglypTaica. ywsvSssv* ^^fi"^ 气 ■ 

^oato-GIagolitic. 登 * \ 

^"orOId Slavonic). Hebrew Wi^ivitiAA' 一" 爹 * H 
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Orassmann. ― W6 rtbbbuch zuh Rig- Veda. Von Hebmann Gra ssmann, 

Professor am Marienstifts-Gymnasium zu Stettin. 8yo. pp. 1775. £1 10«. 
Green. ― Shakespeaee akd the Emblem- Writers : aa Exposition of 

their Similarities of Thought aad Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature domi to a.d. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. In 
one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo. £l lis. 6d ； large 
imperial 8vo. 1870. £2 128. 6d, 

Grey. 一 Handbook of African, Attstealian, and Polynesian Phi- 
lology, as represented ia the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Blbek. 
Vol. I. Part I.— South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20«. 

Vol. I. Part 2.— Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). Svo. pp. 70. 4«. 
Vol. I. Part 3.— Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. 2s. 
Vol. II. Part 1.— Australia. Svo. pp. iv. and 44. is. 

Vol. II. Part 2. 一 Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, LiAi, Aneitom, Tana, and 
others. Sto. p. 12. Is. 

Vol. II. Part 8.— Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I.， Australia). Svo. dd. 34. 2a. 

Vol. II. Part 4. 一 New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. Svo. pp. 

76. U. 

Vol. II. Part 4 [continuation), 一 Polynesia aad Borneo, Svo. pp. 77-154. 7a. 
Vol. III. Part Manuscripts and lacunables. Svo. pp. viii. and 24. 2，. 
Vol. IV. Part 1.— Early Printed Books. England. Svo. pp. Ti. and 266. 12*. 

Grey. 一 Maori Mementos : being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S With 
Introductory Remarks and Kxplanatory Notes ； to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. Svo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12«. 

Griffin. 一 The Rajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Prin- 
cipal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 
ment. By Lefel H . Griffin, Bengal Civil Service ； Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of " The Punjab Chiefs,*' etc. Second 
edition. Koyal 8vo., pp. xiv. and 630. 2U. 

Oriffis. 一 The Mikado's Empiee. Book I. History of Japan from 
660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and 
Studies in Japan, 1870-74. By W. E. Grifpis. Illustrated. Svo cL, pp. 
626. £1. 

Griffith. ― Scenes prom the Ramayana, Meghaduta, etc. Translated 

by Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 

Edition. Crown Svo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6«. 

Contents. 一 Preface ~ Ayodhya ~ Ravan Doomed— The Birth of Rama "― The Heir apparent 一 
Manthara's Guile ~ Dasaratha's Oath ― The Step-mother ― Mother and Son— The Triumph of 
Love— Farewell ？ - The Hermit's Son— The Trial of Truth — The Forest— The Rape of Sita 一 
Kama's Despair 一 The Messenger Cloud ~ Khumbakarna 一 The Suppliant Dove— True Glory — 
Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. 

Griffith. ― The RImIyan of VXlmi'ki. Translated into English verse. 
By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A.， Principal of the Benares College. 5 vols. 

Vol. I., containing Books I. and II. Demy Svo. pp. xxzii. 440, cloth. 
1870. 18*. 

Vol. II. ， containing Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names, 

Demy Svo. pp. 504-, cloth. 18«. 
Vol. III. Demy Svo. pp. v. and 37】, cloth, 1872. 15«. 
Vol. IV. Demy Svo. pp. viii. and 432. 1873. 18s, 
Vol. V. Demy Svo. pp. cloth. 1875. ld«. 

Griffith. 一 The Birth of the Wjlr God. A PoeicL "^Vm^v^v^. 

Translated from the Sanskrit into Eiig\\%Yi N ex^fc. "S^^ iKvreiX 、 、& 
M.A., FriDcipsd of Benares College. 赚入 t 紘 &。、 A""、W" 
and 116. 6s, 
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Orout. 一 The Isizitltt : a Grammar of the Zulu Language ； accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Gbout. 
8vo. pp. Hi, and 432, cloth. 21«. 

Oubematis. ― Zoological Mythology ； or, the Legends of Animals. 

By Angelo de Gubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii Superior! e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 432， yi\. and 442. 285. 

Gnndert. ― A Malatalam and English DicnoNABT. By ！ Rev. H. 

GuNDERT, D. Ph. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 1116. £2 10«. 

Haas. — Catalogtte op Sanskrit akd Pali Books nr the Libbabt of 
THE British Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 4 to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 1«. 

BMz of Shiraz. 一 Selections fboh his Poems. Translated from the 
Persian by Herman Bicrnell. With Preface by A. S. Bicknfxl. Demy 
4to., pp. XX. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. Hebbert, 
R.A. £2 2s. 

Haldeman. 一 Pennsylvania. Dutch : a Dialect of South Germany 

with an Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
Tiii. and 70， cloth. 1872. 3«. fiti. 

Hall. ― MoDEEN English. By Fitzedwaed Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxon. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 394. lOs. 6d. 

Hall. ― On English Adjectives in -Able, with Special Reference to 
Reliable. By Fitzedward Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon.D.C.L. Oxon. ； formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, 
in King's College, London. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. yiii. and 238. 7*. 6d, 

Hans Breitmann. 一 See under Lelajstd. 

Hardy. 一 Cheistianity and Buddhism Compared. By the late Ret. 
R. Spence Hardy, Hon. Member Koyal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd. pp. 138. 6s. 

Hassonn. 一 The Diwan of Hatim Tai. An Old Arabic Poet of the 

Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hassoun. With Illustra- 
tions. 4to. pp. 43. 3s. 6^. 

Haswell. 一 Grammatical Notes and Vocabitlaey of the Peguan 

Language. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By Rev. J. M. 
Haswell. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 15>. 

Hang. 一 The Book op Aeda Vieap. The Pahlavi text prepared by 

Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with further MSS.. with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask. By Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. 】nx" v., and 316. £1 5s, 

Hang. 一 A Lectdee on an Original Speech of Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Hauo, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2s, 

Hang. 一 The Aitarkta Beahmanam of the Rig Veda : containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Hauo, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8tq. 
Vol. I. Contents, SansknlTent, ?t«fwjft、 Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound Sit t\xe ^oma. , .^Vi.» 、A.、、、Tr«n8li« 

tion with Notes, pp. 54:4. £'2. 
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Hang. 一 Aw Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossaet. Edited in the Original 

Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Destub, Hoshbngji Jamaspji, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Rev. with Notes and Intro, by Martin Hauo, 
Ph.D. Publ. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 132. 158. 

Hang. 一 An Old Pahlavi-Pazand Glossakt. Ed" with Alphabetical 
Index, by Destub Hoshanoji Jamaspji Asa, High Priest of the Parsis in 
Malwa. Rev. and Enl., with Intro. Essay on the Pahlavi Language, by M. Havo, 
Ph.D. Pub. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152,268, sd. 】870. 28*. 

Hang. ― Essays on the Saceed Langtjage, Whitings, and Religion 
OP THE Parsis. By Martin Haug, Ph D., late Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Munich. Second Edition. Edited 
by E. W. West, Ph.D. Post 8m pp. xvi. and 428, cloth, 

Hawken. 一 TJpa-Sastea : Comments, Linguistic and Doctrinal, on 
Sacred and Mythic Literature. By J. D. Hawken. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii.-288: 
78. 6d. ' 

Heaviside. 一 American ANTiauiTiES ； or, the New World the Old, and 

the Old World the New. By Juhn T. C. Heaviside. 8vo. pp. 46, sewed. Is, 6d 

Hebrew Literature Society (Publications of). Subscription £1 U. 
per Series. 1872-3. First Series, 

Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
228. 109. 

Vol. II. The Commentary of Tbn Ezra on Isaiah. Edited from MSS.， and 
Translated with Notes, Introductions, and Indexes, by M. FRiEDiilNDER, 
rh.D. Vol. I. Translation of the Commentary. Demy 8yo. cloth, 
pp. zzviii. and 332. 10*. 6d, 

Vol. III. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. II. The Anglican Version of 
the Book of the Prophet Isaiah amended according to the Commentary of 
Ibn Ezra. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 112. 4s. 6d. 

1877. Second Series. 

Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Vol. II. Edited by the Rey. A. 

LowT. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 276. lOs. Qd. 
Vol. II. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. III. Demy 8vo. cloth, 

pp.172. 7s. 

Vol. III. Ibn Ezra Literature. Vol. IV. Essays on the Writings of Abraham 
Ibn Ezra. By M. FRiEDLaNDs, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. X.-262 
and 78. Vis. 6d, 

Hepburn. ― A Japanese and English Dictionary. "With an English 

and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 201. £S Ss. 

Hepburn. Japanese-English and English-Japanese Dicttonaey. By 

J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. J 873. 18«. 

Hemisz. 一 A Guide to Conveesatioi^ in the English and Chinese 

Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 

By Stanislas Hernisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. lOa. 6d. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are firom the collections of Chinese groups, 
engraved on steel, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellin Legrand, engraver of the 
Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to China. 

Hincks. 一 Specimen Chaptees of an Assyrian Gbakhar. By the late 
Rev. E. Hincks, D,D,, Hon. M.R.A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed, la. 

Hodgson. 一 Essays on the Languages, LiTEB.kWK2., ^^$oexxssss«. 
OF Nepal and Tibet ； toget\ier w、\\i ^wlVw ^«v«t、 att 
Ethnology, and Commerce of tV\o«e Co\mtt\!», ^ 1 A、 A 。力 欲"〜 
British MinisUr at NepU. Hoyai %^o. t\ol\i^ ^v*"^^^* ^ &、 ^ 
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Hofflnann. 一 Shoppiito Dialogttbs, in Japanese, Dutch, and Engliah* 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 6*. 

Hoffinann, J. J. 一 A Japanese Gramhah. Second Edition. Large 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 368, with two plates. £1 1*. 

Holbein Society. 一 Subscription £1 Is. per annum. A List of Publi- 
cations to be bad on application. 

Hopkins. 一 ELEMEin:^^ Gramhak op the Ttjekish Language. With 
a few Easy Exercises. By P. L. Hopkins. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 48. 8«. 6d. 

Howse. 一 A Gbakvah op the Geee Language. "With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howsb, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Hunter. 一 A Statistical Account of Bengal. ByW. W. Huntek, B.A., 

LIj.D. Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India; one oif 
the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society ； M.R.G.S.; and Honorary Member 
of various Learned Societies. 



TOL. 

I. 34 Pariran&s and Sandarbans. 
II. Nadiy& and Jessor. 

III. Midnapur, HrigU and Hourah. 

IV. Bardw&n. Hirbh<iin and B&akari. 

V. Dacca, B&kargaiij. Farfdpur and Mai- 
mansinb. 

VI. Chittaffonir Uill Tracts, Cbittigong, 
Nofikh&ll, Tipperah. and Hill Tipperah 
State. 

VII. Meldah, RanRTpur and Dlniypur. 
VIIL R&jsh&hr and BogrA. 
IX. Murshid&b&d and P&bn&. 



TOL. 

X. DArjfling, Jalpfligrorf and Knoh Behar 
XI. Patn& and S&ran. [State. 
XII. 6av& and Sh&h&bfid. 

XIII. Tirnut and Champfiran. 

XIV. Bh&galpor and Sant&l Pargan&s. 
XV. Monffhyr and Purniah. 

XVI. Haz&rib&prh and I/Ohdrdag&. 
XVII. SLnprbham, ChutiS, Nfigpur Tributaiy 

States and Mftnbhdm. 
XVIII. Guttack and Balasor. 
XIX. Purl, and Orisaa Tributary States. 
XX. Fisheries, Botany, and General Index. 



Published by command of the Government of India. In 20 Vols. 8to. half- 
£5. 
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Hunter (F M.) 一 An Account of the British Settlement of Aden 

in Arabia. Compiled by Captain F. M. Huntbb, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., 
Assistant Political Resident, Aden. Demy 8vo. half-morocco, pp. xii.-232. 
7s. ed. 

Ikhwann-8 Saia ； or, Beothebs of Pubitt. Describing the Contention 
between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the Human Race. Translated 
from the Hindustani by Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Saudharst 
Crown 8 vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7*. 

Indian Antiquary (The). 一 A Journal of Oriental Research in Archaeo- 
logy, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by James Hurgbss, M.R.A.S., F.R.6.S. 4to. Published 12 numben 
per anuum. Subscription £2. 

Ingleby. ― Shakespeaee : the Man and the Book. By C. M. Inglebt, 

M.A., LL.D. 8vo. boards, pp. 172. 6«. 

Lunan. ― Ancfrnt Pagan ajstd Modern Cheistian Symbolism Exposes 

AND Explained. By Thomas Inman, M,D. Second Edition. With lUustn- 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xl. and 148. 1874. la. 6 丄 

Jaimini y a-Ny ay a-Mala-Vistara ― See under Auctokes Sansceiti. 

Jami, Mnlla. 一 Salaman U AbsIl. An Allegorical Romance ； being 
one of the Seven Voem% etktVU^d the Haft Aurang of Mnlla JamT, now ftnt 
edited from the CoV\at\ou 'Ea^X. Wv«i\jAct\》X& \\i the Indii 

House, and in pmate co\Vec\.\ov\%, mxXi ^ts^^vwu^ ^^svn^ 

FALOONBtt, M.A., ^.BLfL.S. 矢\».吐我》》.1 \做* 、"& I 
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Jataka (The) ； together with its Commentary. Being Tales of the 

Anterior Birth of Gotama Buddha. For the first time Edited in the original 

Pali by V. Fausboll, and Translated by T. W. Rhys DAVlDti. Vol. I. Text. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 512. 28«. 

The " Jataka ，, is a collection of legends in Pali, relating the history of Buddha's trans- 
migration before he was born as Gotama. The great antiquity of this work is authenticated 
by its forming part of the sacred canon of the Southern Baddbists^ which was finally settled at 
the last Council in 24S B.C. The collection has long been knovm as a storehouse of ancient 
fables, and as the most orig^al attainable source to wbioh almost the whole of this kind of- 
literature, from the Panchatantra and Pilpay's fables down to the nursery stories of the present 
day, is traceable; and it has been considered desirable, in the interest of Buddhistic studies as 
"well as for more general literary purposes, that an edition and translation of the oomplete 
■work should be prepared. The present publication is intended to sapj^y this want.— J.<A«»««m . 

Jenkins's Vest-Focket Lexicon. ― An English Dictioitaet of all 

except Familiar Words ； including the principal Scientific and Technica} Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Masares. By Jabez Jenkins. 64ino>., 
pp. 564, eloth. U. 6d, 

Jolmson. ― Oriental Religiontj. See Triibner^s Oriental Series. 

Ealid-i-Afghani. 一 Tejlnslatioh: of the Kalid-i-Apgh^i, the Text- 
book for the Fakkbto Examination, with Notes, Historical, Geographical, 
Grammatical, and Explanatory. By Tre'vob, Chichble Plowdek. imp. 8va. 
pp. XX. and 406, with a Map. Zahore, 1875. £2 2s, 

Kasika. 一 A Comheniary on FiKorfs GaAJOfAjicAL Aphobisms. By 
Pandit JatAditya. Edited by Pandit Bala SAsT&i, Prof. Sansk. CoU., 
Benares. First part, 8vo. pp. 490. 16«. 

Kellogg. 一 A Grammab of the Hindi LANGtriLGB, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Brai, and the Eastern Hinctf of the Ramayan of Tulsi 
Das ； also the Colloquial Dialects of Marwar， Kamaon, Avadh, Baghelkband, 
Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the Eev. S. H. Kblloqo^ 
M.A. Royal 8vo. clott, pp. 400. 2U, 

Kern. 一 The Aetabhatiya, with the Commentary Bhatadipik^ of 
Paramadi9vara, edited by Dr. H. Kbkn. 4 to. p|». xii. and 107. 9*. 

Kern. ― The Behat-SaithitX ； or, Complete System of Natural 

Astrology of Var^ha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Kern, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part I. 8m pp. 60» 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3 pp. M - 154. Part 4 pp. 155-210. Pfert 5 pp. 211-266. 
Part 6 pp. 267-330. Price 2«. each part. [ Will bt completed in Nine FarU, 

EMrad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 

Hafizu'd-din. A new edition of the HindQst&Di Text, carefnlly revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwigk, M.P., F.R.S., 
F.S.A.., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hind6st&ni at the late East India Company's 
College at Haileybury. 8to. cloth, pp. xW. and 321. 

Kidd. 一 Catalogue op the Chinese Libraet of the Botax Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. 1«. 

KieUiom. 一 A Gramhajk of the S^ai^skbii Language. By F. EIielhobn, 

Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccaft College. Registered 
under Act sxv. of 1867. Demy 8to. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10*. 6</. 

Kielhom. 一 KItyatana anb Fatanjali. Their delation to each other 
and to Panini. By F. Kieuioan, Ph. D. , Prof, of Orient. Lang* Poona. 8to. 
pp. 64. 1876. Zs, 6d, 

Eilgour. 一 The Hebbew o& Ibebian Eacs, including the Pelasgiaps, 

the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By H^fiiM 敏 "sysu %vi、 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872. '2s. 6d. 

XiBtner. ^Buddba and his DocTBisEa. k B\)cJii"^@«^G"^l"**»"^、 飞 

Otto Kjstneb, Imperial 8vo., pp. W. and %% ww^iL ^、 
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Ktoh. ~~ A HiBTOBioAL Obaichab op the English Laitouagb. ！ By C. F. 
Koch. Translated into English. Edited, Enlarged, aad Annotated by the Rev. 
B. MoRBis, LL.D., M.A. ^Nearly ready, 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 942. 7*. 6(j. 

Koran (The). 一 8e$ Sale, and Tnibner^s Oriental Series, 

Kramers' New Pocket Bietionary ef the English and Dutch 

Languages. Royal 32mo. doth, pp. xvi. and 714. 4«. 

Kroeger. — The Minnesingee of Gbbkant. By A. E. Kboegeb. 12mo. 

cloth, pp. vi. and 284. 7«. 

CoiTTKKTS. — Chapter I. The Minnesinger and the If innesong. — IT. The Whinelay. 一 HI. Th« 
Divine Minnesong.— IV. Walther vom der Vogelweide.— V. Ulrioh von Lichtenstem. ~ VI. The 
Metrical Romances of the Minnesinger and Gottfried von Strassburg's * Tristan and Isolde." 

Lacombe. 一 Dictionnaiee et Obammaibe de la. Lakaue des Oris, 

par 】e R6v. P^re Alb. Lacombe. 8vo. paper, pp. xx. and 718, W. and 190. 21«« 

Laghn Elanmtidf. A Sanskrit Grammar. ByVaradaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James K. Ballantyite, LL-D., 
Principid of the Sanskrit College, Benares. Svo. pp. xzxvi. and 424, cloth. 
£】 lU. 6tf. 

Land. ― The Peinctples of Hebrew Gbammar. By J. P. IS, Laot, 

Professor of Logic and Metapbypic in the Unfvereitr of Leyden. Translated 
from tbe Dutch by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 
Sounds. Part II. Words. Crown 8vo. pp. xk. and 220, cloth. 7a. 

Legge. 一 Confucianism in Helation to Chkistdlnitt. A Paper 

Head before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1877- By 
Key. Jambs Lbggb, D.D" LL.D. 8yo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. Is, 6<L 

Legge* 一 The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 

£xegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Legoe, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven Tok. 

Vol. I. containing Cenfocian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 

the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526, cloth. £2 2s. 
Vol. II., containing the Works of Meocius. 8vo. pp. 634, clotk. £2 2t. 

Vol. III. Part I. containing tbe First Part of the Shoo- King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Uea. the Books of Sbang, and the Pro- 
legomena. Royal 8yo. pp« viii. and 280， «lotb. £2 2s. 

Vol. III. Part II* containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-Klng, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281—736, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States ； and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £2 28. 

Vol. IV. Part II. containing the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Parts of the She-Eing, or the 
Minor Odes of tbe Kingdom, the Greater Odes of tbe Kingdom, the Sacrificial 
Odes and Praise- Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 540. £2 2s, 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes \in, Hwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Seaen, 
and ChMng ； and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xii., 148 and 410. 
£2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part II. Contents : 一 Dulces Seang, Ch'aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso's 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal Svo. <;ioth, pp. 526. £2 2 &. 

legge. ~ The Chinese Classics. Translated into English. With 
Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Leoob, D.D., LL.D. 

Vol. 1. The Life and Teachings -of Confucius. Crown 8to. cloth, pp. ^i, and 
338. 108. 6d. 

Vol. II. The Life and WotVa "UwvcVaa. &aTOV»a、 、！ 31》. 412. I2s. 
Vol III. The She Kii\g, ox 1\ie BooV oi^^\.vj. ^\«wsv%h^.^ 
and 432. 12s. 
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Legge. 一 Tnattgubal Lectuke on the Constittjttko of a Chinese Grair 

in the University of Oxford. Delivered in the Shetdonian Theatre, Oct. 27th, 
1876, by Rev. Jambs Lbgob, M.A., LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at Oxford. 8vo pp. 28, sewed. 6d, 

Leigh. ~ The Eeligiok of thk Woeld. By H. Stone Leigs. 12mo. 

pp. xii. 66, doth. 1869. 2«， 6d, 

Leitner. 一 Introduction to a ！ Philosophical Geammab op Ab^ic. 

Being an Attempt to Discover a Few Simple Principles in Arabic Grammar. 
By G. W. Lbitnbr. 9vo. sewed, pp. 52. Lahore, 4». 

Leitner. 一 Sinin-I-Islam. Being a Sketch of the History and 

Literatirre of Muhammadanism* and their place in Universal History. Far the 
use of Maulvis. By G. W. Lejtnbr. Part L The Early History of Arabia 
to the fall of the Abassides. 8vo. sewed. Lahore. 6«. 

Leland. 一 The English Gipsies- and theie LANGUAeE. By Chables 
G. Lblanix Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. 7*. 6^. 

Leland. 一 The Beeitmai^n Ballads. The only Authoeized Edition. 
Complete in 1 toI., including Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travek in Europe 
(never before printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackeohammer. By Chables 
G. Lblani>. Crown 8to. handsomely boond in cloth, pp. xxTiii. and 292. 6s. 

Hans Breitmann's Pakty. With other Ballads. By Chasles 
G. Lelano. Tenth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, cloth* 2«. 6d. 

Hans Breitmann's Ghbistmas. With other Ballads. By Chables 
G. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. Is, 

Hans Beeitmann as a Politiciait. By Chables G. Lelakb. Second 
edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed, la. 

Hans Bbeitmank in CnrECH. With other Ballads. By Ghabxes 
G. Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Seccmd edition. Square, 
pp. 80， sewed. Is, 

Hans BEEiTMAinsr as an Uhlan. Six New Ballads, with a Glossary. 

Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 

Leland. 一 Fusang ； or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Charles 6. Lbland^ Cr. 8vo. cloth» 
pp. xix. and 212. 7«. 6d. 

Leland. ― English Gipsy Songs. In Rommany, with Metrical English 
Translations. By Charles G. Leland, Author of " The English Gipsies/' 
etc. ； Prof. E. H. Palmes ； and Janet Tvckby. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 276. 7«. 6d. 

Leland. 一 Pidgin-English Sing-Sono ； or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Chablbs G. Leland. Fcap, 
8vo. cl.， pp. viii. and 140. 1876. 68, 

Leo. 一 FouE Chapters op Noeih's Plutajich. Containing the Lives 
of Caius Marcids Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, Marcus Antoninus, and Marcus 
Brutus, as Sources to Shakespeare's Tragedies, Coriolanus, Julius Cssar, and 
Antony and Cleopatra ； and partly to Hamlet and TimoD of Athens. Photo- 
lithographed in the size of the Edition of 1595. With Preface, Notes com. 
paring the Text of the Editions of 1579, 1595, 1603, and 1612 ; and Reference 
Notes to the Text of the Tragedies of Shakespeare. Edited by Prof. F. A. 
Leo, Ph.D. In one Tolume, folio, elegantly bound, pp. 22 of letter^x^"«^ 
130 pp. of facsimiles. £\ 1】《. 6c{. 
The Library Edition is limited to %0 co^v^^, «X. 'Qaa 仏. 、 

Of the Amateur Edition 50 copies Viw© «Xx>s.e«. oSL 
band-made paper, price £3 3«. per co^^. 
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Loonowens. 一 Ths EKensH Gotebness at ths Sujcbse Com 

bcmg Recollections of six years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Ai 
Hambjrtb Lbonowkns. With Illustrations from Photographs preaente 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 332. 1870 12j 

Leonowens. Thb Romance of Siamese Habeh !Lm. By Mrs. Ai 
H. Leonowens, Author of " The English Governess at the Siamese Con 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permission o 
Thomson, Esq. Orown 8vo. «loth, pp. viii. and 278. 14». 

Literature. 一 Transactions op the Royal Society of Literatubs 

the United Kingdom. First Series, 6 parts in 3 vols. 4to. plates ； 1827 
Second Series, 10 vols, or SO parts, and vol. xi. parts 1 and 2， 8vo. pfa 
1843-76. A complete set, as far as published, £10 lOs. A list of the coat 
of the Tolnmes and parts on appKcation. 

Lobsclieid.— -English and CHimESE Dictionakt, with the Punti i 

Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Fn 
Joseph, C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folk), pp. Tiii. «nd 2016. In! 
Parti. £B 8<. 

Lobsdieid. 一 CHurESE aitd English Dictioniet, Arranged according 

the Radicals. By the Rev. W, Lobscheid, Knight of Francis Josi 
C.M.I.R.O.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 toI. imp. 8vo. double cohunns, ppJ 
bound. £2 Bs, 

Lndewig*. ~ The LrrEBjLnrRE of Amekican Abobigotax Laiyouages. 

Herman E. Ludewio With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. 
Turner. Edited by Nicolas Tkubneii. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; 
Ludewig's Preface, pp. v. 一 viii. ； Editor's Preface, pp. iv. 一 xii. ； Biograpb 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. ziii. 一 xiv. ； and Introductory Biographical Nod 

Sp. xiv. 一 xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then folkm Dr. Laden 
>ibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, 
1 一 209 ； Professor Turner's Additions, with those of the Editor to the sa 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210—246 ； Index, pp. 247 — 256; and Lii 
Errata, pp. 257, 258. Hanckomely bound in cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Lnzzatto.— <6rakmab of the Biblical Chaldaic Lakquage and ' 

Talmud 'Babylonical Idioms. By S. D. Luzzatto. Translated from 
Italian by J. 8. Goldammea. Cr. 8to. c1.， pp. 122. 7*. 6d. 

Macgowan. ― A Manual of the Amot Colloqtjiai.. By Rev. 
Macgowan, of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. xvii. and ； 
Amoy, 1871. £1 la, 

Mackay. 一 The Gaelic Etymology of the Laitguagss of West 

Europe, and more especially of the English and Lowland Scotch, and of 1 
Slang, Caot, and GolloquitJ. Dialects. By Oharlbs Mackay, LL.D. B 
Svo. cloth, pp. zxxii. and 604. 42«. 

McClatchie. ― A Translation of Section Foutt-iokk of 
"Complete Works" of the Philosopher Choo-Foo-Tzc, with Explaiia 
Notes. By the Rev. Tuomas McClatcuie, M.A. Small 4 to. pp. xviiL 
162. I2s, 6d. 

Maclay and Baldwin. 一 An Alphabetic Dictionakt op the Cms 

Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. B. S. Maci^ay, D.D., ot 
Methodist Episcopal ^w.C.C.'fcKiss^xs., k.M^、、 of the Amer 
Board of Misskm. ft，o. 滅 -\>w»A、》》.\\t 、、Wv、 tX Siu 

Haiivansk.) 3 vols. Bxo. e\ot\v, yfi. W、 、 、 
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HahapVirarChaxita ； or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Eama. 

An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhuti. By John Pickfoud, M.A. Crown 8?o. cloth. Ss, 

Haino-i-Ehard (The Book of the). 一 The Pazand and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Keriosengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, ft sketch of 
Pazand Gram mar, and an Introduction* By £. W. West, 8to. sewed, pp. 
484. 1871. 】6«. 

Maltby. 一 A Peactical Handbook of the Ueiya ob Odita Language: 
By Thomas J. Maltby, Esq., Madras C.S. 8vo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 
10«. 6 又 

Manava-KalparSntra ； being a portion of this ancient Work on Yaidik 

Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Goverament for India. 
With a Preface by Theodor Gtoldstuckbr. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facaimiles. Cloth. £4 4«. 

Manipulns Yocabnlornni ； A Ehyming Dictionary of the English 

Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370， cloth. 14«. 

Manning. 一 An Inquiby into the Characteb awd Origin op the 

PossBssivB AuoMBNT in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
James Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. Svo.pp. iv. and 90. 2s* 

March. 一 A Comparative Gkammab of the Anglo- Saxoist Lawqfage ； 

in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Priesic, Old None, and Old High-German, Bf 
Francis A. Mabch, LL.D. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 】877. Ids. 

Marietta. — The Monuments of ITppee Egypt. A Translation of the 
Itineraire de la Haute Egypte, of Auguste Aiariette Bey. By Alphonsv 
Ma&rlette. Fcap. Svo. cloth, pp. viu-'iSl. 7*. 6d, 

Harkham. 一 Quichxja Grakmab and Dicttoitakt. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru ； collected by Clements K. Mark ham, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of "Cuzco and Lima," and ** Travels in Peru and 
India." In one vol. crown 8vo.， pp. 223, cloth. £l, lis, 6d. 

Markham.— Ollakta : A Dbava in the QtJicHFA Language. Text, 

Translation, and Introduction, By Clements U. Mabkham, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 128, cloth. 7*. 6d. 

JK^rkh^Tn A Memoib op the Lady Ajsa de Ososio, Countess of 

Chinchon, and Vice-Queen of Peru, a.d. 1629-89. With a Plea for the 
Correct Spelling of the Chinchona Genus. By Clbmbmts K. Markuam, C.B,, 
F.R.S., Commendador da Real Ordem de Christo, Socius Academise Csesarese 
Naturae Curiosorum Cognomen Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. 112. With a Map, 
2 Plates, and numerous Illustrations. Roxburghe binding. 28«. 

Markham. " The Naeteiatites op the Mission of Geoege Boole, 

B.C.S., to the Teshu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa, 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
by Clements E. M ark ham, 0.B" F.R.S. Demy 8vo., with Maps and IUu&- 
tratioDB, pp. clxL 314, cL 21«. 

Marsden's JTumiBmata Orients^. 修 ^ ^^^^ 

See wader j^ujcismata Obdsntaluu 
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Kason. 一 The Pali Text of Kachchatano's GRAinrAB, with: English 

Annotations. By Fbanozs Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 
II. The English Annotations, including the variouB Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Sinhalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. la Two 
Parts. 8to. sewed, pp. 208, 75, and 28. Toongoo, 1871. £\ 6 炙 

Hathews. 一 Abraham ben Ezba's Unedited Commentabt on" the Cak- 

TICLF8, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Mathews, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 2«. 6rf. 

Hathuraprasada Misra. 一 A Tkilikgfal Dictionary, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urd6, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urd6 and Hindi in the Roman Character. By MathubI- 
prasIda Misba, Second Master, Queen's College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2«. 

Katthews. ― Ethnology and Philology of tee Hidatsa Indians. 

By Washington Matthews, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. Army. OontenU •• 一 
Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English- Hidatsa Voca- 
bulary. 8vo. cloth. £1 \\s. 6d. 

Hayers. 一 Illustrations of the Lahaist System ik Tibet, drawn from • 
Chinese Sources. By William FuEDERick Maters, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty's Consular Service, China. 8，o. pp. 24?, sewed. 1869. Is, 6d. 

Hayers. ― The Chinese Header's Manual. A Handbook of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.'s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc. Demy 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 440. £1 5s, 

Hayers. 一 Tkeaties between the Empibe of China and Foreign 

Powers, together with Regulations for the Conduct of Foreign Trade, etc. 
Edited by W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.'s Legation at Peking. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 246. 1877. 25«. 

Mayers. 一 The Chinese Government. A Manual of Chinese Titles, 

Categorically arranged, and Explained with an Appendix. By W. F. Mateks, 
Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.'s Legation at Peking. Royal 8vo. cloUi, 
pp. viii.-160. 1878. £\ Bs, 

Hayers. 一 The Anglo-Chinese Calendae Manfal. A Handbook of 

Reference for the Determination of Chinese Dates during the period from 
1860 to 1879. With Comparative Tables of Annual and Mensual Designations, 
etc. Compiled by "W, F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary, H.B.M.'s Legation, 
Peking. 2nd Edition. Sewed, pp. 28. 7*. 6d. 

Hedhurst. 一 Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 

literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W, H. Medhurst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. pp. 226. 18». 

Hegasthenes. 一 Ancient India as Described by Megastheniis and 

Arrian. Being a Translation of the Fragments of the Indika of MegasthenSs 
collected by Dr. Schwanberk, and of the First Part of the Indika of Arrian. 
By J. W. McCrindlb, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, 
etc. With Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8yo. cloth, 
pp. xii.-224. 】877. 7*. 6d. 

Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, "M..^., ^odea Ptofe&aor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 

versitj of Oxford, etc., etc. TVie N oc«\)\vW^ "^^^lasKs^. 、 ^xsv<e.tilma 

Professor of Oriental LangvLa^ea tYveCoWt^ie Awi^xa 卞 ^、11众\议、 
Company, Halleybury. ^uon, 鈦 Ao"ecv、》ixv 氚! A\ 毛、 \ &、、 
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Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1863 

1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 21«. 

Memoirs read before the Anth&opological Society of London, 1865-6. 

Vol. II. 8vo., pp. X. 464, cloth. 21«, 

Hills. 一 The Indian Saint ； or, Buddha and Buddhism. 一 A Sketch 
Historical and Critical. By C. D. B. Mills. 8vo. c1.， pp. 192. 7«. 6rf. 

Minocheheiji. 一 Pahlavi, Gujarati, and English Dictionary. By 

J AM ASP ji Dastur Minocheherji Jamabp Asana, Fellow of the University of 
Bombay, and Member of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. I. (To be completed in three volumes. ) Demy 8vo. pp. clzxiz and 168, 
with Photographic Portrait of the Author. 14«. 

Hirkhond. 一 The History of the AtIbeks of Stria and Peesia. 
By Mu HAMMED Ben Kha wends hah Ben Mahmud, commonly called 
MfRKHdND. Now first Edited from the Collation of Sixteen iMSS., by 
W. H. Mo RLE Y, Barrister-at-law, M.R.A.S. To which is added a Series 
of Facsimiles of the Coins struck by the At&beks, arranged and described 
by W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., M.R.A.S. Roy. 8ro. cloth, 7 plates, pp. 118. 
1848. 7a. 6^. 

Mitra. 一 The Antiquities op Obissa. By Rajendkalala Mitra. 

Vol. I. Published under Orders of the Government of India. Folio, cloth, 
pp. 180. With a Map and 36 Plates. £4/ 4«. 

Molesworth. 一 A Dictionaet, Marathi and English. Compiled by 
J. T. Molesworth. assisted by Gkorge and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molesworth. Koyal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3s, 

Molesworth. 一 A Compendium of Molesworth' s Marathi and English 
Dictionary. By Baba Padmanji. Second Edilion. Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 624. 2U. 

HoUendorff. 一 Manual of Chuoise Bibliogbaphy, being a List of 

Works and Essays relating to China. By P. G. and O. F. von Mollbndobpf, 
Interpreters to U.I.G.M.'s Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. Swo. pp. viii. 
and 378. £l lOs. 

Horley. 一 A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manttscbipts 

in the Arabic and Pbrsian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Morley, 
M.R.A. S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. 6d. 

Morris. ― A Descriptive and Historical Account of the Godayeey 

District in the Presidency of Madras By Henhy Mohhis, formerly of the 
Madras Civil Service. Author of a ** History of India for Use in Schools " 
and other works. 8vo. cloth (with a map), pp. xii. and 390. 1878. I '2s, 

Morrison. — A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Rev. 
R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp.828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 6«. 

Huhamined. ― The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wustbn- 
FELD. The Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21«. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. Izxii. and 266, sewed. 7«. 6d. Each 
part sold separately. 

The text based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Hair. 一 Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and Hi&tjyc^ ^ 

People of India, their Religiou and InoXvlMWoti^. 。必 tj^ivft 乙、， \a 机众 aA、"》^ 
lUttstrated by John Muir, Esq" D.O.Tu., lA^Ai* 、飞 
Vol L Mythical and Legendary Accountfi ol \)Mi^tve». Q'i ^%sJWi> ^^"^ 
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Into its existence in the Vcdic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
8yo. pp. XX. 532, cloth. 1868. 21«. 

Vol. II. The Trans- Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. 2】*. 

VoL III. The Yedas : Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8to. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 16«. 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. zvi. and 524, cloth. 1873. 21^. 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religions 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8to. pp. xvi. 492, cloth, 
】870. 21*. 

Hiiller. ― The Sacreb Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserved to us 

in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Kig-Vecla*Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls* College ； Professor 
of Comparative Pbiiology at Oxford ； Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc., etc. Volume I. Bymna to the Maruts or the Storm Gods. 8?o. 
pp. clii. and 264. 1 2*. 6d, 

Hiiller. 一 The Hymns of the Rig-Yeda in the Samhita and Pad a Tests. 
Reprinted from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Mullbb, M.A., etc. Second 
edition. With the Two Texts on Parallel Pages. la 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 1700, 
sewed. 32«. 

Hiiller. 一 Lectuee on Buddhist Nihilism. By F. Max MvLlles, 

M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford ； Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed. 1869. U. 

Nagananda ； ob the Joy of the Snake- Woeld. A Buddhist Drama 

in Five Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowbll. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4*. 6d, 

Nalopdkhyanam. 一 Stoey of ！ N"ala ； an Episode of the Maha-Bh^rata. 
The Sanskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Introduction. By Monier 
Williams, M.A. The Metrical Translation by the Very Rev. H. H. Milman, 
D.D. 8vo. cl. 158. 

Naradiya Dharma Sastram; oe, the Institutes of ！ N'abada. Trans- 
lated for the First Time from the uupublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius 
Jolly, University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo.， pp. ixxv. 144, cloth. lOs. 6d, 

Newman. 一 A Dictionam of Modebn Arabic 一 1. Anglo- Arabic 

Dictionary. 2. Anglo- Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
Tols. crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and S76— 464, cloth. £1 1*. 

Newman. 一 A Handbook of Modeen Aeabic, consisting of a Practical 

Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ； formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
XX, and 192， cloth. London, 1866. 6s. 

NewmsJi, 一 The Text tb"b Iqtttcs^ ？ 5^A、wit>li Interlinear 
Latin Translation and Isotea. ¥^k^c\^ * 爷 vw，S、\a\A a 
Latin at University CoUege, Tuoudon, 色、 ^^"\*""、一匕 ^ 
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Newman. 一 Oethocpy : or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By Francis W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of UniYjersity College, London. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1869. 1*. 

Nodal. 一 Elementos de GbamItica Quichva 6 Idioma de los Tncas. 

Bajo los Auspicios de la Uedentora, Sociedad de Fil&ntropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. Por el Dr. Joss Fernandez Nodal, 
Abogado de los Tribunales de Justicia de la RepUblica del Perfi. Koyal 8?o. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9, £1 is. 

Nodal. "~ Los ViNcuLos de Ollanta y Cusi-KcrrrLLOE. Deama ebt 

QuiCflVA. Obra Cocnpilada y Espurgada con la Version Castellana al Frente 
de su Testo por el Dr. Jos£ Fernandez Nodal, Abogado de los Tribunales 
de Justicia de la Reptiblica del Perfl. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Fil&ntropos para Mgoror la Suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. 
Roy. 8vo. bds. pp, 70, 1874. 7s. 6d. 

Notley. ~~ A Comparative Gbakkab of the Feen'ch, Italian, Spaihsh, 
AND BoKTUGUESE. LjLNOUAOE8. By Edwin A. NoTLEY. CrowH oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. XV. and 3d6. 7*. 

Nnmismata Orientalia. 一 The Intebj^-ational Nijmismata Obientalta. 

Edited by Edward Thomas, F.R.S., etc. Vol. I. Illustrated with 20 Plates 
and a Map. Royal 4to. cloth. £3 13*. ^d. 
Also in 6 Parts sold separately, vix. ： 一 

Part I. 一 Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thohas, F.R.S., etc. Koyal 4to. sewed, 
pp. 84, with a Plate «nd a Map of the India of Manu. 9». 6<L 

Part II. 一 Coins of the Urtuki Turkumans. By Stanley Laxb Poole, Corpus 
Christi College Oxford. Royal 4to. sewed, pp 44, with 6 Plates. 9«. 

Part III. The Coinage of Ly<dia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Acbsemenidfle. By Baiu^uly V. Head, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. viii. and 56, with 
three Autotype Plates. lOs. 6d. 

Part IV. Tbe Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edwabd Thomas Rooebs. 
Koyal 4to. sewed, pp. iv. and 22, and 1 Plate. 

Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, M.A. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. IT. and 65, with 8 Autotype Plates. 】8«. 

Part VI. On the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon. With a Discussion of 
the Ceylon Date of the Buddha's Death. By T. W. £hy« Davids, Barrister- 
at-Law, late of the Ceylon Ci¥il Service. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 60, with Plate. 
lOs. 

Hutt. 一 Fbaokents of a Samabitan Taeguic. Edited from a Bodleian 

MS. With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. , 
172, and 84. With Plate. 1874. 15*. 

Sntt. 一 A Sketch of Samaeitak Hjstoet, Dogma, and Literatttbe. 

Published as an Introduction to " Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. By 
J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 5s. 

Nntt. 一 Two Tkeatises on Veebs containing Feeble and Double 
Letters by R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by R. Moses Gikatilia, of Cordova ； with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by the same Author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian M SS. 
with an English Translation by J. W. Ninx, M.A. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 312. 
1870. 7*. 6rf. 

Oera Linda Book! from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century^ 
wifb the penniseion of the Proprietor, C. Oy«t & \jceA<5?ec、 A '^'^^Sssss - 
The Original Frisian Text, as ifexi 滅 Vj^t* I Otola>w、、 < ^戰^ 
by so English Version of Dt. OUema, & \yvvJw?sx 飞 &、 
Sandback. 8vo. cl. pp. xxy\i. aad 2 说， 
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Ollanta: A Dbama ts the Quichita Language. See under MAnraAM 
and under Nodal. 

Oriental Congress. 一 ！ Report of the Proceedings of the Second Interna- 
tional Congrefis of Orientalists held in London, 1874. Roy. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. 6«. 

Oriental Congress 一 Tkansactions of the Second Sessiont of the 

International Congress of Orientalists, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited by Robert £. Douglas, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8vo. 



Osbum. 一 The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 toU. 8vo. pp. xii. and 161 ； vii. and 643, cloth. 



Vol. I.— From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 
Vol. II.— From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Ott6. 一 How TO Leabn Danish ( Dano-!Kror wegian ) . A Manual for 
Students of Danish ( Dano-Norwegian). Based on the OUendorffiaa System of 
Teaching Languages, and adapted for Self- Instruction. By E. C. OTTi. 
Crown Km cloth, pp. ziz.-338. 7*. 
Key to the Exercises. Cloth, pp. 84. 3«. 

Palmer. — Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 

Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmer, M. A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
vols.. 8vo. cloth, pp. Izxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. \2s. 

Palmer. 一 A Concise Dictionaby of the Peesiait Langfage. By E. 
H. Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic m the University of Cambridge. 
Square 16mo. pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 10« &d. 

Palmer. 一 Leaves fbom a Woed Hunter's Note Book. Being some 
Contributions to English Etymology. By the Key. A. Smythe Palmer, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. Cr. 8vo. cl. pp. xii.-316. 7s, 6d. 

Palmer. 一 The Song of the Reed; and other Pieces. By E. BE. 
Palmer, M.A" Cambridge. Crown 8vo. pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth. 6«. 

Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el Kheiyfim, and 
from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

Pand-Namah. ― The Pand-NImah ； or, Books of Counsels. By 
Adaubad MXkXhpand. Translated from Pehlevi into Gujeratbi, by Harbaid 
Sheriarjee Dadabhoy. And from Gujerathi into English by the Rev. Shapurji 
Edalji. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6d, 

Pandit's (A) Eemarks on Professor Max Muller's Translation of the 

" Rig- Veda." Sanskrit and English. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6d, 

Paspati. —— Etudes sue les TcHiNaHiAuis (Gypsies) ou Boh^:miens de 

L' Empire Ottoman. Par Alexandre G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8yo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28«. 

Patanjali. 一 The Yyakaeana-Mahabhashta op Patanjali. Edited 
by F. KiEi.HOBN, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Deccan College. 
Yol. I., Part I. pp. 200. 8*. 6d, 

Patell. 一 CowASJEE Patell^s Cheonologt, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindis, 
Jlohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjsb Sorabjeb 
Patell. 4to. pp. "viii, and AM, c\o\\i. 5 込 s. 
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Percy. 一 Bishop Peect's Folio Maihjscripts 一 Ballads and Eomanges. 

Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge ； and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ； assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Esa., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681. ； 
Vol. 3， pp. 640. Demy 8vo. half-bound, £4 4«. Extra demy 8yo. half-bound, 
on Whatman's ribbed paper, £6 6*. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man's best ribbed paper, £10 lOs. Large 4 to., paper covers, on "Whatman's 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Pfoundes. Fu So Mimi Bnkuro. 一 A Budget of Japanese Notes. 

By Oapt. Pfoundes, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp. 184. 7*. dd. 

Philological Society (Transactions of The). A Complete Set, in- 
cluding the Proceedings of the Philological Society for the years 1842-1863. 
6 vols. The Philological Society's Transactions, 1854 to 1876. 15 vols. The 
Philological Society's Extra Volumes. 9 vols. In all 30 vols. 8to. £19 13«. 6rf. 

Proceedings (The) of the Philological Society 1842-1853. 6 vols. 8vo. £3. 

Transactions of the Philological Society, 1854-1876. 15 vols. 8vo. £10 IQs, 

睾肇肇 The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9， 1870-2, and 1873-4, are only to be had in 
complete sets, as above. 

Separate Volumes. 

For 1854 ： containing papers by Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Rev. T. 0. Cockayne, 
Rev. J. Davies, Dr. J. W. Donaldson, Dr. Theod. Goldstilcker, Prof. T. Hewitt 
Key, J. M. Kemble, Dr. K. G. Latham, J. M. Ludlow, Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
etc. 8to. cI. £1 1«. 、 

For 1855 : with papers by Dr. Carl Abel, Dr. W. Bleek, Rev. Jno. Davies. Miss 
A. Gurney, Jas. Kennedy, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. B,. G. Latham, Henry Maiden, 
W. Ridley, Thos. Watts, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. 8vo. £1 la. 

*»♦ Kamilaroi Language of Australia, by W. Bidley ； and False Etymologies, by 
H. Wedgwood, separately. Is. 

For 1856-7 ： with papers by Prof. Aufrecbt, Herbert Coleridge, Lewis Kr. Daa, 
M. de Haan, W. C. Jourdain, James Kennedy, Prof. Key, Dr. G. Latham, J. M. 
Ludlow, Eev. J. J. S. Perowne, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Weymouth, Jos. 
Yates, etc. 7 parts. 8vo. (The Papers relating to the Society's Dictionary 
are omitted.) £1 Is. each volume. 

For 1858 ： including the volume of Early English Poems, Lives of the Saints, 
edited from MSS. by F. J. Furnivall ； and papers by Era. Adams, Prof. 
Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Rev. Francis Crawford, M. de Haan Hettema, 
Dr. R. G. Latham, Dr. Lottner, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. 

For 1859: with papers by Dr. E. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
Furnivall, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Prof. De Morgan, F. Pulszky, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. 

For 1860-1 : including The Play of the Sacrament ； and Pascon agau Arluth, the 
Passion of our Lord, in Cornish and English, both from MSS., edited by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes ； and papers by Dr. E. Adams, T. F. Barham, Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Herbert Coleridge, Sir John F. Davis, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Bishop Thirlwall, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Wey- 
mouth, etc. 8to. cl. 12a. 

For 1862-3 ： with papers by C. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, H. Maiden, 
Rich. Morris, F. W. Newman, Robert Peacock, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. 
Weymouth, etc. 8vo. cl. I2a, 

For 1864 ： containing 1. Manning' b ^Jas \Tvcji\T^YCL\.Q fCS^w-Mdv^x 
of the Poeaeasive Augment in £ng\\s\i, evi. *, *I.'^«^m«s5^^ 化 丄"、 》、、 
the Jguvine inscriptions, with luUi^f^x *Vx«b^«5»ss^、 乙、 ^ 
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Philological Society (Transactions of The) ~ eoniinued. 

W.) Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect; 4. Gwreans An Bys— The 
Creation ： a Cornish. Mystery, Cornish and English, with Notes by Whitley 
Stokes, etc. 8vo. cl. 12«. 

搴睾 * Separately: Manning's Inquiry, Ss, >~ Newman's Iguvine Inscription, 3*.— 
Stokes's Gwreans An Bys, Ss, 

For 1865 ： including Wheatley's (H. B.) Dictionary«of Reduplicated "Words in the 
English Language ； and papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cayley, 
Kev. A. J. Church, Prof. T. H. Key, Rev. E. H. Knowles, Prof. H. Maiden, 
Hon. G. P. Marsh, John Rbys, Guthbrand YigAiason, Hensleigh Wedgwood, H. 
B. Wheatley, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. 

For 1866 : including 1. Gregor's (Rev. Walter) Banffshire Dialect, with Glossary 
of "Words omitted by Jatnieson ； 2. Edmondston's (TJ Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialect; and papers by Prof. Cassal, C. B. Cayley, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Guthbrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. 

The Volumes for 1867， 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are out of print. 
Besides contributions in the shape of valuable and interesting papers, the volume foi 
1867 also includes ： 1. Peacock's (Rob. B.) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale; 
and 2. Ellis (A. J.) On Palaeotype representing Spoken Sounds ； and on the 
Diphthong " (>y.'， The volume for 1868-9—1. Ellis's (A. J.) Only English 
Proclamation of Henry III. in Oct. 1258; to which are added " The Cuckoo's Song 
and " The Prisoner's Prayer," Lyrics of the XIII. Century, with Glossary ； and 2. 
Stokes's (Whitley) Cornish Glossary. That for 1870-2—1. Murray's (Jas. A. H.) 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, with a linguistical map. That for 
1873-4 ― Sweet's (H.) History of English Sounds. 

For 1876-6 : containing the Rev. Richard Morris (President), Fourth and Fifth 
Annual Addresses. 1. Some Sources of Aryan Mythology by £. L. Brandrefh ； 

2. C. B. Cayley on Certain Italian Diminutives ； 3. Changes made by foui 
young Children m Pronouncing English "Word?, by Jas. M. Menzies ； 4. The 
Manx Language, by H. J enner ； 5. The Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. 
Elworthy ； 6. English Metre, by Prof. J. B. Mayor ； 7. Words, Logic, and 
Grammar, by H. Sweet ； 8. The Eussian Language and its Dialects, by W. R. 
Morfill ； 9. Relics of the Cornish Language in Mount's Bay, by H. Jenner. 

10. Dialects and Prehistoric Forms of Old English. By Henry Sweet, Esq.; 

11. On the Dialects of Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, Wtircestersbire, 
Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, South Warwickshire, South North- 
amptonshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Surrey, with a 
New Classification of the English Dialects. By Prince Lonis Lucien Bonaparte 
(with Two Maps), index, etc. Part I" 6s. ； Part 11" 6*. ； Part III., 2s. 

For 1877 8-9: containing the President's (Henry Sw^eet, Esq.) Sixth and Seventh 
Annual Addresses. 1. Accadian Phonology, by Professor A. H. Sayce; 2. On 
Sere and There in Chaucer, by Dr. R. Weymouth ； 3. The Grammar of the 
Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. Elworthy, Esq. ； 4. English Metre, b， 
Professor J. B. Mayor ； 5. The Malagasy Language, by the Rev. W. E. 
Cousins ； 6. The Anglo-Cymric Score, by A. J. Ellis, Esq., P,R.S, 8'o, 
Part I., 38. ； Part II., 7«. 

The Society^a Extra Fblumea, 
Early English Volume, 1 862-64-, containing *. 1. Liber Cure Cocorum, a.d. e. 

3, The Castell off Love, c. \m. 〜说 V 
Or separately: Liber C--Oocoxu^^ 
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Philological Society (Transactions of the) 一 eontinmd. 

Dan Michel's Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in the Kentish 
Dialect, a.d. 1340. From the Autograph MS. in Brit. Mas. Edited Witt 
Introduction, Marginal Interpretations, and Glossarial Index, by Richard 
Morris. 8vo. cloth. 1866. 12«. 

Levins's (Peter, a.d. 】570) Manipalus Yocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of 
the English Langaage. With an Alphabetical Index by U. B. Wheatley. Svo. 
cloth. 1867. 169. 

Skeat's ( Re?. W. W.) Moeso-Gothic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
Mceso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and old and modern Eng- 
lish Words etyraologically connected with Moeso-Gothic. 1868. 8vo. cL 9*. 

Ellis (A. J.) on Early English Pronunciation, with especial Reference to 
Shakspere and Chaacer : containing an Investigation of the Correspondence of 
Writing with Speech in England from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Day, etc. 4 parts. 8vo. 1869-76. £X 

Mediaeval Greek Texts: A Collection of the Earliest Compositions in Vulgar 
Greek, prior to a.d. 1500. With Prolegomena and Critical Notes by vT. 
Wagner. Part I. Seven Poems, three of which, appear for the first time. 
1870. 8vo. 10». 6d. 

Phillips. 一 The Docteine of Addai thb Apostle. Now first Edited 
in a Complete Form in the Original Syriao, with an English Translation and 
Notes. By George Phillips, D.D., President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
8vo. pp. 122， cloth. 78, 6d. 

Picard. 一 A New Pocket Dictionaey of the English and Dutch 
Languages. By H. Pioard. Revised and augmented by A. B. Maatjes 
and H. J. Vogin. Fifth edition. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xvL and 1186. 1877. 
10«. 

Fimentel. 一 Citadro desceiptivo t compaeativo de las Lenguas 

Iniugenas de Mexico, o Tratado de Filologia Mexicana. Par F&a.nci8co 
PiMENTEL. 2 Edicion unica completa. 3 Yolsume 8?o. Mexico^ 1876. 
£2 28. 

Fischel. 一 Hemacandea's Geammatik deb PEiKEirspRACHEN (Siddha- 
hemacandram AdhySya VIII.) mit Kritischen und Erlautemden Anmerkungen. 
Herausgegeben von Richard Pischel. Part I. Text und Wortverzeichniss. 
8vo. pp. xiv. and 236. Sa, 

Pope. 一 A Tamil Haj^dbook ； or, Full Introduction to the Common 
Dialect of that Language, on the plan of Ollendorff and Arnold. With copioas 
Vocabularies, Appendices, containing Reading Lessons, Analyses of Letters, 
Deeds, Complaints. Official Documents, and a Key to the Exercises. By Rev. 
G. U. Pope. Third edition, 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 388. 2U. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ； or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararucbi, with the 

Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaba. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By E. B. Cowell. Second issue, with new Preface, and cor- 
rections. 8to. pp. xxxii. and 204. 14«. 

Prianlx. ― Qu^tiones Mosaicje ； or, the first part of tke "Baq^^ 
Genesis compared with the remaiiva ot wicJvwA x^^wsa. 、、 v 
Beauyoik Phiavlx, Syo. pp. irui. and & c\o>iXi. V^、 

Bdmdjran of 7aliniki.— 5 vols. See xm^et Qkisxsros.. 
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Bam Jasan. 一 A Sakskbit and English DicrioNABr. Being an 

Abridgment of Professor Wilson's Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen's College, 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28«. 

Bam Baz. 一 Essay on the Akchitecture of the Hindits. By Bak Eaz, 

Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4 to. pp. xiy. and 
64, sewed. London, 1834. £2 2«. 

Bask. 一 A Gbammab op the Anglo-Saxon Tongtte. From the Danish 

of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, elc. By Benjamin Thorpb. Second edition, 
corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s. 6d. 

Bawlinson. 一 A Commentary on the Cuneiform Insckiptions op 

Babylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babyloiii 
by Major H. C. Rawlinson. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. London, 1850. 2«. 6d. 

Bawlinson. 一 Oftlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlinson, C.B., followed by some Remarks bj 

A. H. Layakd, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. zliv., sewed. London, 1852. Is, 

Bawlinson. 一 Inscription op Tiglath Pxleseb I" Kdtg op Asstria, 

B. C. 1160, as translated by Sir H. Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. Hincks, 
and Dr. Oppert. Publisned by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd., pp. 74. 2s. 

Bawlinson. 一 Notes on the Eaelt History of Babylonia. By 

Colonel Eawlinsok, C.B. 8vo. sd., pp. 48. Is. 

Bedhouse. 一 The Tttrkish Campaigner's Vade-Mecum op Ottomait 

Colloquial Language ； containing a concise Ottoman Grammar ； a carefully 
selected Voc bulary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English and Turkish, 
and Turkish and English ； also a few Familiar Dialogues ； the whole in English 
characters. By J. W. Redhouse, F.U.A.S. Oblong 32mo. limp cloth, pp. 
iv. and 332. 6s. 



English and Turkish, showing in Turkish the Literal, Incidental, FiguratiTe, 
Colloquial, and Technical Significations of the English Terms, indicating their 
pronunciation in a new and systematic manner, and preceded by a Sketch of 
English Etymology to facilitate to Turkish Students the acquisition of the 
English Language. By J. W. Redhouse, M.B.A.S. Second edition, pp. xvii. 
and 827. Ids, 

Bedhouse. 一 A Vindication of the Ottoman Sultai?'s Title to 

"Caliph," showing its Antiquity, Validity, and Universal Acceptance. By 
J. W. Redhouse. 8vo. paper, pp. 20. &d, 

Benan. 一 An Essay on the Age and Antiqititt of the Book oj 
Nabathjean Agriculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Benan, Membre de rinstitut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 8«. 6d, 

Bevue Celtiqne (The). 一 A Quarterly Magazine for Celtic Philology, 
Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the Chief Celtic 
Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Conducted by B. 
Gaidoz. 8vo. Subscription, ^1 per Volume. 

Ehys. 一 Lectuees on Welsh Philology, By John Rhys, M.A.| 
Professor of Celtic at Oxford. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo. cloth, pp. vui. and \?»8. 




Eig'Yeda..—See Miiller- 
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Big-Veda-Sanhita : The Sacked Hymns of the Brahmans. Trans- 
lated and explained by F. Max Mulleb, LL.D., Pellow of All 
Souls* College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns to thb Makuts, ob tub 
Stoum-Goos. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264. cloth. 1869. \'2s. 6d. 

Pig- Veda Sanhita. 一 A Collection op Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda ； the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late H. H. Wilson^ M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr. FiTZBDWARD Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348, price 2U. 

Sig-Veda Sanhita. 一 A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig- Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Ueligious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A.， 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Co well, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo.， pp. 214， cloth. Us. 

A few copies of Vols, II. and III, still left, [ Voh. V. and VI. in the Press, 

Biola. How to Leaen RussiAy. A Manual for Students of Russian, 
based upon the Oilendorfian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self instruction. By Henry Riola, Teacher of the Hussiaa Language. With 
a Preface by W. R. S. Kalston, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 576. 1878. 

128. 

Key to the above. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 126. 1878. Ss, 

Boberts. 一 Aetak Philology, according to the most recent Eesearches 
(Glottologia Aria Recentissima), Remarks Historical and Critical. By 
DoMENico Fezzi, Membro della Facolta de Filosofia e lettere del la R. 
Universit. di Torino. Translated by E. S. Roberts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Gonville and Caius College. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 199. 6s. 

Eoe and Fryer. 一 Tbavels m India, in the Seventeenth CENTUEr. 

By Sir Thomas Roe and Dr. John Fryer. Reprinted from the "Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman.'' 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 7«. 6d, 

Boelirig. 一 The Shortest Eoad to Gebman. Designed for the use 
of both Teachers and Students. By F. L. 0. R(ehuio. Cr. 8\ro. cloth, 
pp. vii. and 225. 1874. 7«. 6d, 

Bogers. 一 Notice on the Dinars of the Abba.sside Dynasty. By 
Edward Thomas Rogers, late H.M. Consul, Cairo. 8vo. pp. 44, with a 
Map and four Autotype Plates. 58. 

Bosny. 一 A Gra-mmae of the Chinese Language. By Professor 

Leon de Rosny. 8vo. pp. 48. 1874. Zs. 
Boss. ― A MANDA.EIN Primeb. Being Easy Lessons for Beginners, 

Transliterated according to ibe European mode of using Roman Letters. By 
Rev. John Boss, Newchang. 8vo. wrapper, pp. 122. 6«. 

Boss 一 A CoREAN Primer. Being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinary 
Subjects. Transliterated on the principles of the Mandarin Primer by the 
same author. By the Kev. John iioss, Newchang. Demy 8vo. stitched, 
pp. 90. lOs, 

Bontledge. 一 English Utile and Natiye Opinion in India. From 

Notes taken in the years 1870-74. By James Routledge. Post 8to. 
cloth, pp. 344. lOs. 6d. 

Eoyal Society of Literature of the TTnitft^ "Sxii^^^^ v^^^sjl^^^^^ 

of Ihe). First Series, 6 f^arta m S \o\a., 4to.、 ^ W% \ V^ftTV-^* 

Series, 】0 Vols, or 30 Parts, and YcA. YmXa \ wi《、&，o.、X\Ae、\\A、A-、 ' 
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A complete set, as far as published, £10 10«. Very scarce. The first series o 
this important series of contributions of many of the most eminent men of th( 
day has long been out of print and is very scarce. Of the Second Series, Vol 
I.-IV., each containing three parts, are quite out of print, and can only be hat 
in the complete series, noticed above. Three Numbers, price 4«. 6(i. each, foni 
a volume. The price of the volume complete, bound in cloth, is 13«. 6d. 



Separate Publications, 

I. Fasti Monastici Abvi Saxon ici : or an Alphabetical List of the Heads o 
Religious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which ii 
prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walth 
DB Gkat Birch. Royal 8to. cloth. 1872. 7«. 6d. 

II. Li Chantabi di Lancbllotto ； a Troubadour's Poem of the XIV. Cent 
Edited from a MS. in the possession of the Royal Society of Literature, b】 
Walter de Gray Birch. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1874. 7*. 

III. Inquisitio Comitatus CANTABRI0IEN8IS, nuiic primain, 6 Manuscript 
nnico in Eibliotheca Cottoniensi asservato, typis mandata : subjicitur laquisitk 
Eliensis : cura N. £. S. A. Hamilton. Royal 4 to. With map and 3 facsimiles 
1876. £2 28. 

IV. A CoMMONPLACE-BooK OF JoHN MiLTON. Reproduced by the autotypt 
process from the original MS. in the possession of Sir Fred. U. Graham, Bart, 
of Netherby Hall. With an Introduction by A. J. U or wood. Sq. folio 
Only one hundred copies printed. 1876. £2 2s. 

V. Chkonicon ADiB DE UsK, A.D. 1377-1404. Edited, with a Translation am 
Notes, by Ed. Maundb Thompson. Royal 8vo. 1876. iOs. 6d, 

Eudy. 一 The Chinese Mandarin Langfage, after OllendorflPs Ne， 
Method of Learning Languages. By Chablbs Rudy. In 3 Volumes 
Vol. I. Grammar. 8vo. pp. 248. £1 1«. 

Sabdakalpadrnma, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of BajXi 

Radhakanta Dbva. In Bengali characters. 4to. Parts 1 to 40. (Ii 
course of publication.) 3s. 6d. each part. 

Saknntala. 一 Kalidasa's CAKUirrALA. The Bengalf Recension. Witt 
Critical Notes. Edited by Kichahd Pischel. 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. 14j 

Saknntala. 一 A Sa^jskrit Dbaha in Seven Acts. Edited by Monih 
Williams, M .A. Second Edition. 8vo. cl. £1 U. 

Sale. 一 The Koran; commonly called The Alcoban op Mohamiced 
Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By Georoi 
Sale, Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. clotb 
pp. 472. 7s. 

S&ma-Vidhana-Brahmana. With the Commentary of Sayana. Edited 

with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burnbll, M.R.A.S. Vol I 
Text and Commentary. With Introduction. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104 
V2s.6d. 

Sanskrit Works. 一 A Catalogue of Sanskrit "Works Pbinted r 

India, offered for Sale at the affixed nett prices by TbUbnee & Co. 16mo. pi 

52. is. 

Sarva-Sabda-Sambodlimi ； on, The Complete Sanskrit DicnoKABt 

In Telugu characters. 4 to. clotVi, 》》. £2 ISs. 

S&tow. — An Engush 3 ks^e^^ Ti\cti«« k^'^ qjy to^^^^iss: & 吼 a， 
By EBNE8T Mason Sjltont, ^ a^axv^e ^^^x^x^rj Aa^^^^ ""Vlt^^: 

IflklBASHI MaSAKATJL, o£ t^O lift— —纖 ^鴨& ^说、 、 叫、 

pp. XX. and 366, cloth. Via- 
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Sayce. ― An Asstbian Gbammab foe Comparative Purposes. By 

A. H. Saycb, M.A, 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. Is. 6d, 

Sayce. 一 The Peinciples of Compajultive Philology. By A. H. 
Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 416. 10«. 6d. 

Scarborough. — A Collection of Chinese Pbovebss. Translated and 
Arranged by William Scarborough, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Cr. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 278. 10*.6rf. 

Schleicher. 一 Compendium of the Compajeiative Gbammab of the Indo- 

EUROPBAN, SaNBKRIT, GrBEK, AND LaTIN LANGUAGES. By AUGUST 

Schleicher. Translated from the Third German Edition by Herbert 
Bendall, B.Am Chr. Coll. Gamb. Part I. Grammar. 8vo. cloth, pp. 184. 
7s. 6d. 

Part II. Morphology. 8vo. cloth, pp. ¥iii. and 104. 6a. 

Schemeil. 一 El Mubtaxeb ； or, First Born, (In Arabic, printed at 
Bey rout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man's conception unto his death and burial. By Emin Ibrahim 
Schemeil. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. 5s. 

Schlagfintweit. 一 Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. "With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlaointweit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 

Schlag^tweit. 一 Glossary op Geogbaphical Terms from India and 

Tibet, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hbkmann db 
Schlaointweit. Forming, with a " Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan/*the Third Volume of H., A., and R. de Schlaointweit's 
"Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.'* With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. anA 
293. £4. 

Semitic (Songs of The). In English Verse. By G. E. W. Cr. 8vo. 

cloth, pp. HO. 68, 

fihakspere Society (The New). 一 Subscription £1 U. per annum. 

List of publications on applic tion. 

Shapmji Edaljf. 一 A Gbamhab op the GujAKjCTf Lakouage. By 

SnApuRjf EoALjf. Cloth, pp. 127. lOs, 6d, 

Sllapniji Edalji. 一 A Dictionakt, Gujrati and English. By SHAPTiEjf 
EDALjf. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 2ia, 

Shaw. 一 A Sketch of the Titkki Language. As Spoken in Eastern. 
Turkistan (K^shghar and Yarkand). By Robert Barklay Shaw, F.Il.G.S., 
Political Agent. In Two Parts. With Lists of Names of Birds and Plants 
by J. Scully, Surgeon, H.M. Bengal Army. 8to. sewed, Part I., pp. 130. 

78. 64, 

Sherring 一 The Saceed Citt of the Hindus. An Account of 

Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., 
LL.D. ； and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzedward Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xixvi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations* 21* , 

Sherring. 一 The Hindoo Pilgbims. By the He v. M. A. Shemung, 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 125. 58. 
Singh. ― Saekbe Book ； or, The Description of ^^\sA. $xss?^ a 

Keligion and Doctrines, translated iirom Oooxwi UxjJ&Jwv VoX^ VCsx^^x, 
wards into English. By Si&dab. Attab. &WQTi， <3^3：^&1 cJl 
author's pfaotograph. 8vo. T^p. xvu\. vod *IQ5. \5s. 
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Skeat. 一 A List of English Wokds, the Etymology of which is illus- 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form of an Appendix to 
Cieasby and Vigfusson's Icelandic- English Dictionary. By the Rev. Walteb 
W. Skeat, M.A., English Lecturer and late Fellow of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge ； and M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford ； one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society ； and Member of the Council of the Philo- 
logical Society of London. 1876. Demy 4to. sewed. 2«. 

、 Smith. 一 A VocABULAJiT of Proper Names in Chinese and English. 

of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmahf The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Porter Smith, M.B., 
London, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, 
and X. 1870. 10s. 6^. 

Smith. 一 Contributions towards the Materia Medica and I^'atfrai 
History of China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Porte a Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £\ 1*. 

Sophocles. 一 A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Gbeek. By E. A. 
Sophocles. 4 to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2«. 

Sophocles. —Romaic or Modern Greek Gkammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 

8vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 

Sophocles. 一 Geeek Lexicon op the Roman and Byzantine Pebiom 

(from B.C. 146 to a.d. 1100). By £. A. Sophocles. Imp. 8vo. pp. xvi. 1188, 
cloth. 1870. £-2 10*. 

Spnrrell. 一 A Gbammab op the Welsh Laxgfage. By William 

Spurrell. 3rd Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. viii.-206. 1870. 3». 

Spnrrell. 一 A Welsh Dictionary. English- Welsh and Welsh -English. 

With Preliminary Observations on the Elementary Sounds of the English 
Langunge, a copious Vocabulary of the Boots of English Words, a list of 
Scripture Proper Names and English Synonyms and Explanations. By 
William Spukrell. Third Edition. Fcap. cloih, pp. xxv. and 732. 8*. 6d. 

Steele. 一 An Eastern Love Story. Kusa Jatakaya : a Buddhistic 
Legendary Poem, with other Stories. By Thomas Steble, Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. 1871. 6s. 

Steere. 一 Shoet Specimens op the Vocabulabies of Three Uir- 

puBLiSHED African Languages (Gindo, Zaramo, and Angazidja). Collected 
by Edward Steere, LL.D. 12mo. pp. 20. 6d. 

Steere. 一 Collections for a Handbook op the Nyamwezi Language, 

as spoken at Uayanyembe. By Edwakd Steere, LL.D. Fcap. cloth, pp. 100. 
】s. 6d. 

Stent. 一 The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty- four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By OeOrob Gabteb, Stent, 
M.J^.C.B. U.A. S., Author of " Chinese and English Vocabulary,'* " Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary," " Chinese Lyrics,', " Chinese Legends," etc. Cr. 
8o. cloth, pp. 176. 58. 

Stent. 一 A Chinese and English Vocabulabt in the Pekinese 

Dialect. By G. E. Stent. 8vo. pp. ix. and 677. 1871. £1 lOs. 

Stent.~A Chinese akd English Pocket Dictionaey. By G. E. 
Stext. 16mo. pp. 250. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

Stoddard. 一 Gisla^mhab^ raa ^oTim-s ^^t^x^^o &饥 k &、 as spoken in 
Oroomiah, Persia, and itv ■^oot^xst^v.ii. 1^》 、l $Z^》"v^fc^、^>aj^^s««flc^^ 
the American Board mPem^. 叫&、 "《*.、》"l \"*M、 
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Stokes. ― Beunans HIebiasee. The Life of Saint Heriasek, Bishop 

and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Traqslation and Notes, by 
Whitley Stokes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. x 化, 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 
iSs. 

Stokes. 一 GoiDELiCA ~ Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses : Prose and 
Verse. Edited by Whitlby Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 192. 18«. 

Strangford. 一 Oeiginal Letters and Papers of the late Viscount 

Strang FORD, upon Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited byViscouNTBSS 
SxRANGFOttD. I'ost 8vo. cloth, pp. xxU. and 284. 1878. 12$, 6d, 

Stratmann.— A Dictionary op the Old English Language. Compiled 
from the writings of the xiiith, xiTth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henky Stbatmann. Third Edition. 4 to. In wrapper. £1 10«. 

Stratmann.— An Old English Poem of the Owl and the Nightingale. 
Edited by Francis Henry Stbatmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 3«. 

Strong. 一 Selections fbom the Bostan of Sadi, translated into English 
Verse. By Dawsonne Melancthon Strong, Captain H.M. 10th Bengal 
Lancers. 12ino. cloth, pp. ii. and 56, 2s. 6d. 

Simjana. 一 A Grammar of the Pahlvi Langfage, with Quotations 

and Examples from Original Works and a Glossary of Words bearing affinity 
with the Semitic Languages. By Peshotun Dustoor Behkamjeb Sunjana, 
Principal of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeboy Zurthosi Madressa. 8vo. cL, pp. 18-457. 
25 s. 

Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the). — See Whitney. 

Sweet. 一 A History of English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, 
including an Investigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and Ml 
"Word Lists. By Henky Sweet. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 
4«. ed, 

Syed Ahmad. 一 A Seeies of Essays on the Lipis of Mohammed, and 

Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadok, C.S.I. , Author 
of the " Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible," Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the AUygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 5d2, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. ^1 lOs. 

Syro-Egyptian Society. 一 Original Papers read before the Syro- 

Egyptian Society of London. Volume I. Part 1. 8to. sewed, 2 plates and a 
map, pp. 144. Ss. 6,i. 

Including, among other papers, Remarks on the Obelisks of Ancient E^pt. By W. H» 
Yates, M.D.— Notes on the Hieroglyphics of HorapoUo NUoub. By S. Sharpe. 一 Remarks 
on the Wedge Inscription recently discovered on the Upper Euphrates. By G. F. 
Grotefend, Ph.D. (With a Copy of the Original Inscription). 

Taittiri'ya-Pratiqakhya. 一 See Whitney. 

Tarkavachaspati. 一 Vachaspatta, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 

Parts. Compiled by Taranatha Tarkatachaspati, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha- 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts I. 
to VII. 4to. paper. 1873-6. 18«. each Part. 

Technologial Dictionary. 一 Pocket IVictiftx^iKT '^.^^is^KViK^ "^^z^scas 

Used in Artb and SctENCBS. E»tk|^\、a\i-Qiwmwi-"^xcw2ci, 、狄 《•《 、 
larger Work hy Karharsch. Z ，oA». Vm^. \^mo. &\n!0o^、 VIa« 
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Teohnologioal Dictionary of the terms employed in the Arts and 

Sciences ； Architecture, Civil* Military and Naval ； Civil fin^neering, including 
Bridge Building, Road and Railway Making ； Mechanics ； Maehine and Engine 
Making ； Shipbuilding and Navigation; Metallurgy, Mining and Smelting; 
Artillery ； Mathematics ； Physics ； Chemistry ； Mineralogy, etc. With a Preface. 



Vol. I. English— German— French. 8vo. cloth, pp. 666. 129. 
Vol. II. German— English 一 French. 8vo. cloth, pp. 646. 129. 
Vol. III. French— German— Eoglish. 8to. eloth, pp. 618. 12«. 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Russell, about 1460-1470 Anno 

Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By Wynkyn de Wokde, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodbs, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library » by Frfdebick J. Fukni- 
VALL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4 to. half- morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and J 46, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. 1/. \\b. ^d, 

Thibant. 一 The StfivAstiTEAS. English Translation, with an Intro- 
duction. By G. Thibaut, Ph.D., Anglo- Sanskrit Professor Benares College, 
8vo. cloth, pp. 47, with 4 Plates. 5». 

Thibaut. 一 Contributions to the Explajtation of Jyotisha-Vedaitga. 
By G. Thibaut, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 27. 1«. U. 

Thomas. 一 Eaelt Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals aitd Conrs, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Ptoclamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the H&ji&bad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Cbristiaii. By Edwabi> 
Thomas, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148. 7«. ^d, 

Thomas. 一 The Chronicles of the PathIn Kings of Dehli. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S., late of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xziy. and 467. 
1871. £1 8*. 

Thomas. 一 The Eevenue Eesoubces of the Mfghal Empire in India, 

from A.D. 1593 to a.d. 1707. A Supplement to "The Chronicles of the Patb&n 
Kings of Delhi." By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Demy 8vo., pp. 60， doth. 

Thomas. 一 Comments on Kecent Pehlvi Decipherments. AVith an 

Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristkn. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edward Thomah, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 3«. 6d, 

Thomas. 一 Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society 
of London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo, sewed, pp. 43. 6s. 

Thomas. 一 Eecokds of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscrip- 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition and Coins. To which is added a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. iv. and 64. Price 14«. 

Thomas. ~~ Jainism ； or, The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations 
of the Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythiani. 
To which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Bdward 
Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. viii., 24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 7«. 6d. 



Zbomas. 一 The Theobt aisb "fi^ciicns^ ^ik««ue. 、h 

Thomas. Port of Spam (Trm^iaeL^A^^^- Vu, 
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Thorbum. 一 BannkJ ； or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Thobbtjknt, 
I.C.S., Settlement Officer of the Bannd District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480*. 
18«. 

Thorpe. ― DiPLOMATAEnrM Anglictjm Mtl Saxonici. A Collection of 

English Charters, from the rei^ of King ^thelberht of Kent, A.D., DCV., to 
that of William the Conqueror. Containing : I. Miscellaneous Charters. II. 
Wills. III. Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Manioh, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp. xlii. and 682， clotb. 1865. £l U. 

Tiele — Outlines op the Htstoet of Religion to the Spread of the 
Universal Religions. By C. P. Tiele, Dr. Theol. Professor of the History of 
Religions in the University of Leiden. Translated from the Dutch by J. 
EsTLiN Oarpbnter, M.A. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xix. and 249. 7«. 6d, 

Tindall. 一 A Grammar and Vocabflart of the Namaqfa-Hottentot 

Lanquaoe. By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. 6*. 

Triibner's fiibliotheca Sanscrita. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, chiefly printed in Europe. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Works printed in India ； and a Catalogue of Pali Books. Constantly for sale 
by Triibner & Co. Or. 8vo. sd.， pp. 84. 28. 6d, 

Trubner's Oriental Series. 

I. EssArs ON THE Sacsed Langfage, Wbitings, and Religion of 

THE Parsis. By Martin Hauo, Ph.D. late Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology at the University of Munich. Edited by Dr. E. W. West. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 428. 1878. 】6«. 

II. Texts feom the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhamma- 
pada. With accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese by S. 
Beal, B.A., Professor of Chinese, University College, London. Post 8to. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 176. 1878. 7*. Qd. 

Ill- The Histokt of Indian Liteeatttee. By Albrecht "Weber. 
Translated from the German by John Mann, M.A., and Theodob Zachabiae, 
Ph.D., with the sanction of the Author. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 360. 
IS7S. 188. 

IV. A Sketch of The Modern Lanotages of the East Indies. By 

Robert Oust. Accompanied by Two Language Maps. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xii. and 198. 1878. Us. 

V. The Bieth op the Wae God. A Poem by KIlidIsa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., 
Principal of fieoares College. Second Edition. Post 8to. cloth, pp. xii.-116. 
1879. 58. 

The following Works are in Preparation, 

A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and Histobt, 
Geography and Literature. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff College. In One Volume, post 8vo., about 500 pages, price not to 
exceed 2I«. 

Selections from the Ku-ean. With a Commentakt. Translated by 
the late Edward Wili iam Lane, Author of bh " Arabic- English Lexicon," etc. 
A New Edition, Revised, with an Introduction on the History and Develop- 
ment of Islam, especially with reference to India. By Stanley Lane Poolb. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 

Passages Eeligiofs, Mobax, Prudential, and Nahrajt^, 

Mahabharata and other Sanskrit Wotka. YtesVj "^twvAA<»^ 

English Verses. With an Appendix co\\\aMi\ii% ^ t ^ A ^iafeV^x^seaaii^ 

Textg, By John Muir, LL.D. ¥o%t %no. 
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Xriibner's Oriental Series continued, 

OfiiENTAL Religions in their Relation to Universal Religion. Bj 

Samuel Johnson. First Section — India. Second Section ~~ China. In Twc 
Volumes, post 8vo. cloth. 

Miscellaneous Essays Relating to Indian Subjects. By B. H 
Hodgson, late British Minister at Nepal. In Two Volumes, post 8vo. cloth. 

The Gulistan ； or, Hose Garden of Shekh Mushliu'd-din Sadi o: 
Shiraz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with an Intro- 
ductory Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, by Edwari 
B. Eastwick, F.R.S., M.R.A.S., etc. Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth. 

The Jataka Stories. With the Commentary and Collection o: 
BuddhUt Fairy Tales, Fables, and Folk Lore. Translated from the origina 
Pall by T. W. Rhys Davids. (The first part of the Commentary contains th< 
most complete account we yet have of the Life of Buddha.) Vol. I., post 8to 
cloth. 

Chiitbse Buddhism. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Edkins, D.D., Author of *• China's Place in Philology,** " Religion it 
China,** ete.， etc. Post 8"o. cloth. 

Buddhist Eecords of the Western World. Being the Si-ytj-ki bj 

Hyen Thsano. Translated from the original Chinese, with Jntroduction, 
Index, etc. By Samuel Seal, Trinity College, Cambridge ； Professor ol 
Chinese, University College, London. In Iwo Vols., post 8vo. cloth. 

The Poems of Hafiz of Shiraz. Translated from the Persian into 
English Verse by E. H. Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic ia the University 
of Cambridge. Post 8yo. cloth. 

History of the Portuguese in India.. Based upon Documentary 
Evidence, now for the first time made available. By J. Gerson da Ccnha, 
M.D. Post 8vo. cloth. 

Iin)iAN Tales feom Thibetan Sources. Translated from the Thibetan 
into German by Anton Scuiefner. tendered into English, with Notes, by 
W. R. S. Ralston. In One Volume, post 8vo. 

On the Vicissitudes op Aryan Civilisation in India. One of the 
Florence Prize Essays. By Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha. In Two VolumeS; 
post 8vo. 

Tmmpp. 一 Gbammab of the Pasto, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the Iranian and North- Indian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Trumpp 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21«. 

Tmmpp. 一 GnAMMAB of the Sindht Language. Compared with the 
Sanskrit-Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. Ernesi 
Tkumpp. Printed by order of Her Majesty's Government for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi, and 590. 15«. 

Van der Tuuk. 一 Outlines of a Gbammab of the Malagasy Languaqi 

By H. N, VAN DER Tuuk. 8vo.， pp. 28， sewed. Is, 

Van der Tuuk. 一 Shout Account op the Malay Manuscripts belonging 
TO THE Royal Asiatic Socibtt. By H. N. van der Tuuk. 8vo., pp.52. 2«.6<2 

Vedarthayatna (The) ； or, an Attempt to Interpret tbe Yedas. A 

Marathi and English Translation of the Eig Veda, with the Original Saffihita 
and Pada Texts in Sanskrit. Parts I. to XXVllI. 8vo. pp. 1 ~ 896. Pri« 
38, 6d. each. 

Fislum-Puraiia (Tlie'^ a & 5sV»em ^i"^^'^^ 込 Aw 

Translated f rom t 

=:?LKrtjT5rA 一― 、- 镜一一 
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Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200 ； Vol. II. pp. 343 ； Vol. III., 
pp. 348; Vol IV. pp. 346， cloth ； Vol. V.Part I. pp. 392, cloth. 10*. 6d. each. 
Vol. v., Part 2， containing the Index, compiled by Fitzedward Hall. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 268. 12«. 

Vissering, W. ― On Chinese Cuekenct. Coin and Paper Money. 
With Facsimile of a Bank Note. Eoyal 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 219. Leiden, 
1877. 185. 

Wade. 一 Yu-Yen TztJ-Erh Cni. A progressive course designed to 
assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, anu Writing 
Exercises. By Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty's Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xz. 296 and 
16 ； Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36 ； Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £4-. 

Wade. 一 Wen-Chien Tzu-Erh Chi. A series of papers selected as 

specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. I. By 
Thomas Fkancis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty's Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. zii. and 455 ； and iv., 72, and 52. £\ 16*. 

Wake. 一 Chapters on Man. With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psychology. By C. Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 344, cloih. 7«. 6 丄 

Wake. 一 The Evolution of Morality. Being a History of the 
Development of Moral Culture. By C. Staniland "Wake, author of 
" Chapters oq Man, ， etc. Two vols. 8vo. doth, pp. xvi. and 506, xii. and 474. 

2\s. 

Watson. 一 Index to the Natiye and Scientific Names op Indian and 

OTHER Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John 
FouBF.8 Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.U.A.S., etc., Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp. 650. ^1 \\s, 6d. 

Weber. 一 On the Eamayana. By Dr. Albeecht Webee, Berlin. 

Translated from the German by the Rev. D. C. Boyd, .VI .A. Keprinted from 
"The Indian Antiquary." Fcap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5«. 

Weber. ― The History of Indian Liteeatfee. By Albeecht Webee. 

Translated from the German by John Mann, M.A., and Dr. Thbodor 
Zachariae, wiih the Author's sanction. Post 8vo. pp. xxiii. and 360, cloth, 1878. 
18s. 

Wedgwood. 一 A Dictionaey of English Etymology. By Hensleigh 

Wkdgwood. Third Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. With aa Intro- 
duction OQ the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo., double column, pp. luii. 
and 746. 2U. 

Wedgwood. 一 On the Oeigin of Language. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 

late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 
38. 6d. 

West. 一 Glossary and Index op the Pahlatt Texts of the Book of 
Arda Viraf, The Tale of Gosht-I Fryano, The Hadokht Nask, and to some 
extracts from the Din-Kard and Nirangistan ； prepared from Destur Hoshangji 
Asa's Glossary to the Arda Viraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, wun 
Notes on Pahlavi Grammar. By K. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by Martin 
Hauo, Ph.D. Published by order of the Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. viii. and 352. 25s. 

West and Buhler. 一 A Digest of the Hindtj Law of lKttEBsrs:fe»ss*. 

and Partition, from the Replies of the m \>da w^wJJl 

Bombay Presidency. With Introduction, ^oVa% «ctv& k^^««kSxv. >^$L\\is^^^ 
Raymond West and J. G. Bxjhlb*. Secoii^ ^^\ao\i. ^«av^ "。• 敏， 、 
pp. 674. £1 lU 6d. ^ 
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Wbeeler. 一 The Histobt op India from the Earliest Ages. By J. 

Talboys Whbelbr, Assistant ^ecreta^y to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Com mission, author of 
" The Geography of Herodotus," etc. etc. Demy 8vo. cl. 

Vol. I. The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. pp. Ixxt. and 576. 

Vol. II., The Ramayana and the Brah manic Period, pp. Izzxviii. and 680, with 
two Maps. 21«. 

Vol. III. Hinda, Buddhist, Erabmanical Revival, pp. 484, with two maps. 18-. 
Vol. IV. Part I. Mussulman Rule. pp. xxxii. and 320. 14«. 
Vol. IV. Part II. In the press. 

Wbeeler. 一 Karlt Recobds of British India.. A History of the 

English Settlement in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of 
old travellers and other contemporary Documents, from the earliest period 
down to the rise of British Power in India. By J. Talbots Wheblbr. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xzxii. and 392. 1878. 

Whitmee. 一 A Gra.mmab and Dictionary op the Samoan Language. 

By Rev. Georob Pratt, forty years a Missionary of the London Missionary 
Society in Samoa. Second Edition. Edited by Rev. S. J. Whitmee, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 388. 18«. 

Whitney. 一 Orfental and Linguistic Studies. By William Dwight 

Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College. 
First Series. The Veda ； the Avesta ； the Science of Language. Cr. 8\ro. cl., 
pp. X. and 418. l'2«. 
Second Series. ― The East and West 一 Religion and Mythology — Orthography and 
Phonology 一 Hindti Astronomy. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 446. 12«. 

Whitney. 一 Atharva Veda PrIti^Ikhya ； or, Caunakfya Caturadhya- 
yik§, (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By Williah li. Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8yo. pp. 286, boards. £.\ lis. (id, 

Whitney. 一 Language and the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitney. Third Edition, 
augmented by au Analysis. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504. 10«. 6^. 

Whitney. 一 Language and its Study, with especial reference to the 
Indo-European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables of Declension and Conjugation, 
Grimm* 8 Law with Illustration, and an Index, by the Rev. R. Mokris, M.A., 
LL.D. Cr. 8vo. cl" pp. xxii. and 318. 5s. 

Wbitney. 一 Sukya-Siddhanta (Translation of the) : A Text-book of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Galea. ations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By W. D. 
Whitney. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. £l lis. 6d. 

Whitney. 一 TiirriRf ya- PrItkjI k hya, with its Commentary, the 
Tribh^hyaratna : Text, Translation, and Notes. By W. D Whitney, Prof, 
of Sanskrit in Yale College, Mew Haven. 8vo. pp. 469. 1871. £i 5s. 

Williams. 一 A Dictionary, English and Sanscrit. By Moniee 

Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage of the Honourable East India 
Company, 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. 1851. £8 35. 

Williams. 一 A Sanskrit- English Dictionaby, Etymologically and 
Philologically arranged, ^\lVv s^mal T^f^reuce t" Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
Sh xon, English, and ot\vet cogtisA.^ \xv《o-l\w«^ 霞 Yasnj^^^jj^. Mdnibb 
Williams, M.A., Bodeu YWt&sw 'Sjwq&Vtvx.. ^：\».八*、飞》， wu^ot^Wm 

£4 148. ed. 
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Williams. 一 A Practical Gbahhar op the Sanssbit Language, ar- 
ranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use o( 
English Students, by Monieb Williams, M.A. 1877. Fourth Edition, 
Revised . 8vo. cloth. 】56, 

Williams. 一 A Syllabic Dictionabt of the Chinese Language, 
arranged according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the 
Characters as heard in Peking, Canton, Amoy, Hnd Shanghai. By S. Wells 
"Williams. 4 to. cloth, pp. Ixxxiv. and 1252. 1874. £5 5«. 

Williams. 一 First Lessons in the Maori Language. With a Short 
Vocabulary. By W. L. Williams, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 98， cloth. 68. 

Williams. ~ Modern India and the Indians. Being a Series of 
Impressions, Notes, and Essays. By Monieb Williams, D.C.L, Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 244. 1878. 7*. Qd. 

Wilson. 一 Works of the late Hobace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.E.S., 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
Soc. of Germany, etc., and Boden Prof, of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 

Vols I. and II. Essays and Lkctores chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus » 
by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Collected and edited by Dr. 
Reinhold Rost. 2 yoIs cloth, pp. ziii. and 399, vi. and 416. 2\s, 

Vols. Ill, IV. and V, Essays Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on 
Subjects oonnrcted with Sanskrit Literature. Collected and Edited by 
Dr. Reinhold Rost. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 408, 40t), and 390, cloth. Price 36a. 

Vols. VI., VII., VIII. IX. and X., Part I. Vishnu PurAnX, a System of 
Hindu Mythology and Tkadition. Vols. I. to V. Translated from the 
original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Pur&n&s. 
By the late H. H. Wilson, Edited by Fitzeuward Hall, M.A., D.C.L., 
Oxon. 8vo., pp. cxl. and 2C0; 344; 344; 346, cloth. 2/. \2s, Qd. 

Vol. X., Part 2, containing the Index to， and completing the Vishnu Pur&n§L, 
compiled by Fitzedward Hall. 8vo. cloth, pp. 268. 12«. 

Vols. XI. and XII. Select Specimens op thb Thratre of the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F. R.S. 3rd corrected Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. Izi. and 384 ； and iv. and 418, cl. 2U. 

Wilson. 一 Select Specimens of the Theatee of the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Uouacb Hayman Wilson, 
M A., F.R.S. Third corrected edition. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. Ixxi. and 384 j iv. 
and 418, cloth. 2U. 

CONTENTS. 

Vol. I.— Preface ― Treatise on the Dramatic System of the Hindus ― Dramas translated from the 
Original Sanskrit— The Mrichchakati, or the Toy Cart ~~ Vikram aand Urvasi, or the 
Hero and the Nymph —Uttara Rdma Chantra, or continuation of the History of 
R&ma. 

Tol. II.— Dramas translated from the Original Sanskrit— Malfiti and Mfidhaya, or the Stolen 
Marriage ― Mudrfi Rakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister 一 Ratndvalf, or the 
Necklace— Appendix, containing short accounts of different Dramas. 

Wilson. ― The Present State of the Cfltivation "f Oriental 
LiTKHATDRB. A Lecture delivered at the Meeting of tbe Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Director, Professor H. H. Wilson. 8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 
London, 1852. (id, 

Wilson. 一 A DiCTiONABY in Sanskbit and English. Translated, 
amended, and enlarged from an original compilation prepared by learned Natives 
for the College of Fort William by H. H. Wilson. The Third Edition edited 
by Ja^uiiniohana Tarkalankara and Kbettramohana Mookerjee. Published by 
Gyanendrachandra Eayacboudhuri and Brothers. 4 to. ijij. \A< ^&、 
1874. £3 3s. 

Wilson (H. H.).— See also ;MLeg\ia. TVaX^ &、 吐、 

Parknk. 
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Wise.— Commentary on the Hindu System op Medici btb. By T. L 

. Wise, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. 8vo.， pp. xx. and 432, cloth. 7«. 6d* 

Wise. 一 Review of the History of Medicine. By Thomas A 
"Wise, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I., pp. xcviii. and 397'; Vol. II. 
pp. 574. 10«. ' 

Withers.: ~~ The English Language Spelled as Peonounced, witl 
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